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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carneciz Hatt, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 
ROSS DAVID, 
New York: Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut St 
a eT o . | 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight g, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal Courses in Public and Private School | 
Music pecial coaching r church trials | 
New York Sct > Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn Sci 48 Lefterts Place | 
| 
oe: 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone 
Vo Teacher at e Inst f Musical Art 
Priv ate New York 
aia W gth Tel. 2329 Col 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 
(Treatr raine muscle-bound hands 
giv elasticit expansion.) 
For Pianists, Violir Tues. and Fri 
re » We re4th St 
PAUL SAVAGE 
VOICI LTURE 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
12 West soth St 
lelephone, 2329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONI 


Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail address Fifth A New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 1 Lyric Diction 
Tel. s Columbus o1s Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 


JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
Instruction Pian Voice and Theory 


WES ra ST 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
+ Carnegie Hall 


Teleph 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA, 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyr W tt St New York City 
Telephone Schuyler. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
OPRANO 


106 W. goth St Phone, 35$a River. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals ‘oncerts 
Instruction, I Method. 
tg: W. roth St 5331 Columbus 


and ( 
eschetizky 


Telephone, 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St 
Telephone, 4:17 Columbue. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York 


Ol 





ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION, 

The Earle, 103; Waverly Place. 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mue. Anna E, Ziecter, Director. 

Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York 
Tel. :a74 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 








MANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR 


31 West 124th St. Tel. 5024 Harlem. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
60 Washington Square South 
g 


Phone, 730 Sprir 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
113 West St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners 
| Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 





| HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 


INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 
Hall, Fri. and 


Sat 





SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio » West roath Street 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hal! 





VICTOR BIART, PIANO virTUOSO. 
Advanced Interpretation Repertory 
of that vivid, flowing quality 
of musical expression 
New York 


Instruction 
Especial cultivation 
of tone which is the medium 
Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St 
Tel. 9424 Madison 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
Telephone: 3747 


Studio New York 


Madison Square 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Aci 


Instruction 


864 Carnegie Hall 
New York. 


lumbus 


Pianist ompanist 
Coaching 


Telephone, 1350 Ce 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 





Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J 
Tel. 4778 Columbus. 
“oC Pepe ~ r ORGANIST 
A. RUSS PATTERSON, (Conoucros 
> By IA TTR . a LYRic 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, sopaano 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 
322 West s8th St Tel. 748 Columbus. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Address Trinity Church, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist Piano Instruction 
professional and advanced singers 

Residence studio 8: Morningside Ave., 
*Phone, 2193-) Morningside 


Coach for 
City. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Violin, 


Formerly Prof. of Leipzig Conservatory 





Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
330 W. s8th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., 
"Phone, 7408 Bryant. New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING, 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Norma! 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 
Direction. 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3:87 Gramercy. 





BRUNO HUAN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP. 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 
The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St., New York 


(Subway express station.) “Phone 8833 Riverside 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor 


Instruction. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
For 1:2 years jeading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 





this winter Applicants to be seen by appotnt- 


| ment only 
| 668 West End Avenue, near o2d St., New York. 





LOTTA VAN BUREN, 


PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Panil of Harold Bauer 
207 W. o8th St Tel. 6928 River 





New York City. | 


ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprano. 
| HOLCER BIRKEROD—pakiTone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York 
CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons. Pouch Gallery, 
brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Season opens second week in October 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANOFORTI 
LescnuetTizky METHOD. 
New York City 


of the 
Ha 


Certificated Teacher 


Studio: Carnegie 


————_ 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8<1-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
55 fest 2sth St New Yo 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’"—MAaNueL. GARCIA 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY 
and the training of 


Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, teachers 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Il 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal une 


602 W. 137th St el., 3160 Audubon 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 





VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave 
*Phone, 2187 Madison Square 
JACQUES RENARD, 
Soro Ceitist Praominenr LoNnpon Concerts. 


57 West 83rd New York. 


1600 Schuyler. 


St, 
Phone, 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 


New York 


Tuesday and Friday, 


130 Claremont Ave., Tel. 2901 Morn’side 


Aeolian Hall. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 


With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals— Lessons 


Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


| Catholic 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New York. 
el., 7814 Morningside. 
Broadway and Riverside 


(Bet " Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
io Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 


Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 


(Mas. Hermann G. FriepMann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Calumet 
340 West 


Residence Studio, Hotel 


Phone: Columbus 1628 s7th Se 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 Last 62nd Street. 





Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 7sth St 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
163 East 62d St., 


Home Studio: New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave 
Phone 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 37 West 127th 
[In Philadelphia Mondays 
mond St. 


St.. New York. 


Address 1821 Die 


MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 

i) Park West 

Tel 


Studio, 418 Centr 


Instruction 4:64 River. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Leipzig. 
Composer ann TRacHer ann TMEorY. 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and g4th Se. 


Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. gs00 River. 
Two Steinway Grands 


Teichmuller, 
PIaNo 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


zi Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaa!l—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, Pawo 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAI "INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
| Limited number of resident pupils received. 
| 38 East Goth St Phone, 6:09 Plaza 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
864 Carnegie Hall 








MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votce Cutrure 
The Nevada, 


Rerserorre anp Drcrion. 
Broadway and 7oth St 
Tel. 684 Columbus. 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
yor Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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WUE SOPRANO 


Micter... —o 


cations te 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH_SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, 





Sixth i, Thebere. Pa. 


SOPRANO 


39 East 27th St. 





>rmo> 











Tel.1834Madison$q. | Advanced Piano 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | 3>-«: 


TROUTMAN | Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 


914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
MAX HERZBERG 
A3 
Yen pune RIVER, tabs 


« SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, mm. 





215 Manhattan Ave.. 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER oF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


LADELPHIA 
_ Address, eel of Season; Atlanta Philharmenic 








~ “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jawan 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall. 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 11ath St. Phone, Morningside 38:16. 


e FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 





e 

: Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
« Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 

S| naNST AN mm) 


daelan Hall 


‘LBECKER =: See 


august GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS}: 


Send for our NEW CATALOC No. 3. Just published, with 
complete descriptions and illustrations; alse ask for our 
other literature, which will guide you in the selection of 
Vielins ; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL FREE. 


42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


|) HULSMANN 
| TRIO 


| Marie, Helen, Constance. 

|) Classical and Popular Vocal and 

| Piano selections for Concert— 
Recital— Musicale. 

Address: 1. ANTOINETTE WARD, 

Van Dyck Studios, 8th Ave. 

Tel. Columbus 9630. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. HENRY iia USS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phithe 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra. go 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some .-—"% gaat: —_ Snelling, Metro- 
olitan Opera; inifred ason, soloist First 
hurch Christ Scientist, Le Henry y Tageer, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and 

Opera Co., now with Hangs Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 











at s6th St. 








¥ LEGLER ""soraaxo 
a earns, CONCERTS. | lng 
K. Private eaerecs 4600 toreciio Ave. “Phone Midway \670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. dohn WESTERVELT 


RANO 


siciaill gore « 
1353 N. State St. 


£ DE VOE E BOYCE 


PIANISTE- TEACHER 
609A Woodland Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Briggs Musica!|Burese “Phone Douglas 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building = Chicago 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church. Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Clud 412 FIFTH AVENUE, WEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: 620 Orchestra B ann ,"Chicago, Il. 
STEINWAY PIANO USE 


> VIOLINIST 
° 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


BARITON ‘eacher of Singing 
Pennsylvania — for == Pittsburg’ 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


‘SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 





























COMPOS! - ORGAN 
5429 SALUT Srecer *: - MPITTsBURGM, PA. 
_and Pennsylvania College for Women 





 KROEGER 


KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
"Birster Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO 


saay WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
of Tone Production 
. - CHICAGO 


% 





Specialization 
406 KIMBALL HALL 


- 








PAULINE MEYER Piss 


Excl. Manget.. Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago 














TENOR —— COMPOSER 
‘Two Reses” “Ah, Love, beta Day” 
**Forever anda Day” “Maidens Yea and Nay 





jones DOWNING "iirc 


FOR SALE; Principal Music Dealers or Music Art Shop 
608 Fine Arts Building : Chicage, Il. 





FRANK WALLER, cs 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 








JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicett, Sist St. and Columbes Ave., 


R 
oO 
s 
E 


New York 


LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude 0’ Hanlon, Chicago. 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 Weat 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN « Leona 


WITH SCHUMANN-# 
Home Address: ST. PA PAUL 


MARIE 


AAIOER 


; SOPRANO 
Managements. Walter Andersen 
171 W. S7th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESFR Pant 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, I. 


Contralto, 
M B: 

Recitals, 

Cencerts 


E Address: 4173 Late Ave., cna Oakland 3246 
R_ Exolusive RY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Buildin Chicago, Ill. 


BONCI: Says: 


In examinir and find ing t 
at fault suge te ! 
MADAME 'VALERI one n 

tat can escape he not 

orrec sant i by her “bil 
had training has r 
ness in the voca 


The a 1748 Broadway 


"MARCEL GAHILLEY, Vins 
ime. Gahilley-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue C noigrin. Paris 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Luctile Marcel, Caroline Miar-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 























E 
s 
te 












ce “dete t 
i and the n annot b 
ty, tremolo incluc ied wher 
t gi 7 so far as to cause loose 














30 190 West Sith St... 1 STth St... Va. on totem des New York 
Cf. (Ems 
SOPRANO 
st. Resthetomers? oe New ll 

Manerement: WA 


i171 W. sith St New: York "phone 200 botombes 


u's KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oraterio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 


AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plaza 


DUF AU Soran 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Sencert Paniet and Teacher ond Coach 
99 Euclid > Breokiya N.Y. 
and 15 Weet 30 3oth Street . York 


Clarence EIDAMPavist 
Violinst 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicage, fi. : ———— $e7s 





<Z2u— 














Concert 
Violinist 


Ninth Floor, Auditorium Bullding - CHICAGO 
Antonio io FROSOLONO 


4a ’ ERS wwe inst, 
Tel., Colambus 2223 
aad and Walon wg Pailedelp hia 
Pupils accepted at Residence Sted 





GALZEDO = 


Concerts 
HARP {**fstaetin oa 


Borzrn 





VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence. Via de! Conti, 7 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 

Conoerts, Musicales, instruction 

The Max Jacobs String Quartet 

STUDIO: 15 W. Siet Street, Hew York 
Tel. 6144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 856. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & C0., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 























|BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, til. 








Unequaled Assortment of 
HIGH-GRAD 


Stringed Instruments 


Rare and moderns, and accessories of every 
description at prices lower than elsewhere 


SPECIALTIES: Tested Strin 
from experimen 


*, tree 
risks 


ARTISTIC REPAIRING 
Sead for Descriptive Circular 
Address Dept. K. 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368.70 Broadway, New York 





WALTER 


EARNEST 











Personal address, 3140 Vernon Ave Hallet Gliderte, Hotel Flanders, 183 W. 47th St.. Tel. 8570 Bryant Tel., Bryant 5626 TENOR Pliteburg 
; M DD 2 2, | ES A AAT are 
r 2314 — New York Pianist—Instruction 


Telephone 4578 Schuyler 





WEE 


ag my oy Ad York 


S Te 


mOROMOG 


Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood 
Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Beret, Jeanne Fernandez, Fdith Miller. 


Operatic Training (Including Action) 





VIRGIL 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


[Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42 West 76th Street > ° 


tinew York 





Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 
Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
ye ny Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 5. 
sidence 63 W. soth St., New York 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


:FRIEDBERG 


Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
r ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists 








1435 B’way. "Phone, 1374 Bryant. 





wt MURPH 


ubroroin an OFC o. 


ad pay Ee 
USICAL Watav 
a Wost 34th 34th St... New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambas 


A. ti ____4_____ 





Vocal 
Studios 





RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
VERET Great Pianos of 
DYAN Oo. the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 








Try the Conover Piano 
for accompaniment. Its 
rich, sustained tone is 
particularly adapted to 
the needs of the singer. 


Send for Catalog 





Manufacturers 


ffucago 
































Myrtle 


ELVyem 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 
Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 

tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 

becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 

Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of KIMBALL PIANO USED 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 

tive literature free. The Gram-Richsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 

the word 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis 


















CINCINNAT CONSE RVATORY ot MI SIC mIPUiabiial 186; 
Miss Clara Baut Windelrat 


inmetructs, traine and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. ¢ finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America’ Day 
and resident students Dad enter at any time. Illus 
trated Catalogue FREE 
ISS CLARA BAUR 

Aighland Ave.. Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI. ORIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 



















Piano—John j. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Alen Spencer, Henlet Levy, Siivie Selenti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Public School Music—O, E. Robinson. 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 


T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middeischulte. 


MAXIMILIAN JOINT RECITALS 


PILZER SAMIS-MacDERMID 


AVAILABL 
VIOLINIST —— Castasive 


Limited Namber ALMA VOEDISCH 
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D’ Albert achieved at his second recital, when he played 
a Beethoven program, one of the most extraordinary suc- 
cesses ever accorded an artist in Berlin. The large hall 
and also the stage of the Philharmonie again were crowd- 
ed to their utmost capacity. The program itself lasted two 
hours, and D’Albert was kept playing encores for exactly 
another hour by the clock. The celebrated pianist was in 
far better form than at his first recital. 
much clearer, much more reliable; his touch more plastic, 


His technic was 
his tone more beautiful and he did not force his instru 
ment beyond the point of endurance, although he played 
throughout the evening with tremendous power and elan 
With D’Albert it is the big intellectual grasp and the tem 
pestuous sweep that enthralls and stimulates his audience 
to such of the 
Philharmonie last Thurday impetuousity 
No one 
thought it possible that D’Albert, who had been away from 
the concert platform for seven years, could come back 
and thus take Berlin by storm. Evidently he has devoted 
himself to hard practise again, for the difference between 


enthusiasms as seen in 
Such 


have not been seen since the days of Rubinstein. 


outbursts were 


fire and 


his playing at his last recital and the week before was ex 
traordinary. Not that it is by any means perfect, for ther« 
are still technical shortcomings and plenty of roughness 
but, as a whole, it is vivid and commanding in the ex- 
The receipts, too told their own story. These two 
20,000, the increased prices 


treme. 
recitals netted the pianist M 
having in no way affected the attendance 
nere 

D’Albert’s program was made up entirely of old favor 
ites and included the “Appassionata’” and “Waldstein” 
sonatas and the C minor, op. 111. His encores, of which 
he played ten after the program proper was over, wer: 
also mostly old favorites. Of these probably the most 
effective was the Chopin A flat polonaise, which I do not 
remember ever to have heard played with such rousing 

D’ Albert will give 
but he 
at the fourth Elite concert and once in a program of 


virility and force no further recitals 


here this season, will be heard twice again, onc« 
atas, when he will appear with Willy Burmester 
zFe 
Yvette Guilbert gave three recitals in Hall, 
which were well attended, although they were not all sold 


Beethoven 


out, as was always formrly the case when this Parisian 
celebrity appeared here. At her second concert, particu 
larly, there were many empty seats, a circumstance due, 
I ween, largely to the choice of her selections. for her 
program on this evening consisted principally of songs 
dealing with episodes from the life of Christ. The poems 
themselves are ancient ditties possessing no literary merit, 
which Madame Guilbert has discovered and reconstructed 
and the music to which they have been set is very simple 
The of Madame Guilbert 
coming out on the stage arrayed in a strange robe that 
f oriental rugs, and present 


and commonplace spectacle 
looked as if it were made 
ing subjects of this nature in such a peculiar, trivial man 
ner, was a most incongruous one, and her singing was in 
In a group of “chansons villageoises” 
The monotony of her 
singing was relieved by several instrumental numbers per- 
the Societe Instruments a 
This irteresting band of musicians consists of two 


no way convincing. 
she was much more acceptable. 
formed by Parisian Moderne 
vent 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, and two bas- 
The performers have been recruited from the or- 
chestras the the 
Opera, of Paris, and each one 


soons 
Comic 
Their 


minor was 


of Conservatoire, Colonne and 
is a veritable artist 
performance of Mozart's serenade in C ad 


mirable. In a piece entitled “Le Bal de Beatrice d’Este,” 
by Reynaldo Hahn, they had the assistance of two harps 
and a piano. This piece consists of 
ments, and although it has numerous pleasing features, it 
is essentially light boulevard music. There was also a harp 
solo, Helene Chalot playing a ballad by Albert Zabel, in 


which she revealed herself an excellent performer on her 


i suite in seven move 


instrument 

nee 

This same Society of Modern Wind Instruments gav« 

a soiree of its own before an invited audience in the hal! 
of the Hotel Esplanade. The program consisted of new 
compositions by Pierné d’Indy, Enesco and others, written 
expressly for this combination of instruments. This was 
interesting music, music that was pleasing and grateful for 
the most part and written with a view to enable each per 
former to display his abilities to the full. 

neve 


C major symphony. the big the 


Schubert's one with 
“heavenly length” that Schumann so 
the hands of Nikisch in the eighth Philharmonic concert 


a most remarkable performance. And such a spontaneous 


admired, received at 


it evoked is, indeed, a rare oc 
Nikisch was recalled so many 


times that he finally insisted on the orchestra standing 


outburst of enthusiasm as 
currence at these concerts. 


up en masse and sharing with him the honors of the 
evening, for the real honors of that evening were carried 
off by the great conductor. Nevertheless, Raoul Pugno 


the soloist, also scored a pronounced success with his ex 
Mozart’s A 


quisite performance of major concert 


PATTUS PRIVATE STAGE AT CRAG Y-N¢ 


rarely played nowadays 


the 


by the way, that ts very 


Pugno does not play Mozart as Germans are use 


to hearing him; he has his own ideas as to and 


dynamic effects, but his was a performance that rang true 
individual and a 


tempi 


because it finished and beautiful, 
thoritiative 


program to a < 


was 
Schumann’s D minor symphony brought th« 
ynclusion 
| en ed 
Australia has at last a great violinist and this greatness 
is no less impressive because it is embodied in a wee bit 


a girl. Alma Moodie is just turned thirteen and she looks 
even younger, but her playing 


considerations entirely out of the ques 


is already that of a great 
artist, leaving age 

Little Alma is a veritable violin genius and she h 
trained in the schools, the Belgian scho 


The grand st ind 


tion 
been best of! 
the supreme mastery of Cesar Thom 
the little maid’s indeed 


work and 


himself f 1 time, although 
measure, to 
her Ber 
» when she was at once recog 
gifted child Since h t 
at Blathner 
veritable triumph and 
of the Vieux 
in the extreme. Her 
style remarkably virile; 
ind she has in her that 
and holds attention 
the traditions of 


with the 


master 


she studied 


her violinistic education is due, in a large 


Thomson's assistant, Back Alma Moodie made 


lin debut fifteen months ag 
then 


nized as an extraordinarly 


been phenomenal. At her recital 
h 


progress has 
Hall 


well 


February 1, she achieved a 


deserved one, for her performance 
masterly 


tone is warm and appealing, her 


fourth concerto was 


temps 


her technic is well nigh infallible 


vital spark that at once arrests the 


Her style is eclectic, in accordance wit! 


the Belgian 
reverence and 
Bach’s 
group ot 

In spite 


sisted further of 
“Havanaise,” a 
“Russian Airs.” 


today one of the greatest 


with due appreciation. 


5 


school and she approaches each composer with 


Her program con 
Saint-Saéns 


Wieniawski’s 


G minor sonata, 


small pieces and 


> of her years, Alma Moodie is 


of women vy iolinists 


RRR 


Encouraged by the 


formance, the management of 


H. Wetzler to conduct a 
the opera 
cluded 
Amneris, 

\ida” 


with 


selected this t 
Jadlowker as 
Mad 
made a 


He 


with 
Wetzler 


‘Tannhauser.’ 


mec 


the orchestra and the 
rehearsal It was a 
strated that our you 
pying so important a 
at the 
repertory pieces of the 
times that 


iven so many 


ists almost know their p 


by no means a ster 
many interesting individus 
and tempi 


vealed 


thing he did 


circumspection an 


I he most 


formance on the 


garete Ober, whe has de 


ontralto f our day 


with great dramatic intensity 


oice and marvelous 
itic instincts and is also w 


Kurt an 


Ramph S 


admirable 
mass as and 


th excellent 


success oO! 


ime being “Aida.” TI 


Radames 


singers, althoug! 


splendid 


post 
Berlin Royal Opera 


typed performance; 


stage was the singing ar 
She sang magnificen 


high 
ranting in temperament 


his “Tannhauser” per 
the Royal Opera invited H 
1in on Wednesday, February 5, 
he cast in 
Margarete Ober as 
With 


than 


and 
Kurt in the title 
far impression 


role. 


better even 


had become more familiar wit! 


he had only one 
demon 


performance and 


ng countryman is quite equal to occu 


as the one that is now vacant 


“Aida” is one of the greatest 


} 


Berlin Royal Opera and has been 


1 


chorus and solo 
Yet it wa 
Wetzler revealed 


the orchestra 


arts from memory 


al features in the way of! nuances 


He worked up most effective climaxes and r 


d excellent judgment in every 
per 
M if 


greatest 


remarkable feature of the 
d acting of 
veloped into ! of the 
tly 
Jadlowker has 


host hy 


ind acted 
beautiful 
true dram 
Madame 


the new 


notes acks 


Si hwe gler, 


“Aid 


Bronsgaest as 


and 


\monasro, wet 


To Oskar 


ance in 


Fried is duc 
(Germany t (sust 
iS a great questi 
I rmed 


work, to perf 


c 
revision at his hands 
and unfinished in it 
unqualified succ« 


the Philharmonic left litt 


the connoisseurs t! 
all 
deeming as more 
Mahler's death 
Mahler’ 

| 


fantasy and 


written 
likely 
At any 


reputati 


Music was 


hance 
elasticity 


the tre 


itment 


weak and 
masterly, is not carried 
characterizes Mah 
deal a 


mecessarily long, it 


is a great 


twenty 
onatas ! 
evening He is the only 


has discoursed musi 

mpaniment of any 
conventional et gl 
minor concerto and 


favorite with Sarasat 
fantasy and the 
fa ed 


s. Sébald 


met 
and threa 
with sovereign mastery 
warm This 
ke the Beethoven concer 
mand 


f the 


tie 


' 
violim 


tone 


d on the 
the 
The “Liel 
but t 

all cl 


“Carmen 


towards comp 


rns ianship 
rack, 
facility, it 
with the 


» nerformar 


nuts to 


was 


irtuos 


ther artist 
who ha tI 
Hekki 
neert 
the Bliithner Orche 
Straus As 
of “Aida” 


hut 


the 


with 


stage 


mund 


von 


performance 
hear him personally 


informs me that he played with all 


n whether 
There is much 
Hlere 


s, although its performance by Fric 


eT are 


Raff 


dbare and 


pl ived the 


virtuosity of 


teethoven was ch 


but 


the credit for the first periorn 


av Mahler's ninth symphony 
Mahler 


without 


intended this, his last 
undergoing a_ thoroug 
that is in 


did 


mer 
not 


the novelty meet 


le to be desired In fact m 


those that doubt whether 


by Mahler's ow 


shed the 


hand 
pupil fi 
the symp 
composer 
thenvati 
orchestra 
» the finish with the 


rlier 


firm h 
' , 
ymono « work 


yinphe 


eT 


the ny 


padding 


pertormane 


in America 


rentree with the Philharmonic 


remembered here, if for n 


extraordinary feats of havi 
{ all of 


lifferent 


. | } 
as I know, whe 


uur Paganini caprices an 


alone on two 
linist, so far , 
entire evenings without a 
program this time was wr 


the Molique 


M“ 


embraced 


which 


Beetho concerto 
full of Spohr 


intricate Id-fashioned 


revealing 


st 18 tre 


to, and 
the 
aractert 


ser 


rmerl 


ween heard 


the celel rated 


11 Wednesday 


stra 
I atter 
at the 
whe 


istant was 


f his old-time finish 


my ass present 

















His program embraced the D’Albert 
that is rarely heard nowadays; Boell 


mat Variations symphoniques,” an “andante symp‘ion- 
Erlanger, which was played on this occasion for 
a ry Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” the Bach “Air,” 
: lraumerei” and Popper's “Papillons.” Al 
i t gh Hekking has not been in the public eye for several 
{ : é ‘ idently has not been idle, for he still has the 
me ter) r his instrument as in former days. Now 
that he has come back to us again, it is to be hoped that 
“ ili frequently be read on our concert pro- 
— 

: une 
Well new pianist and pupil of Ernest Hutche 
a ¢ rt with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
ethoven Hall, creating a most favorable impression. In 
‘ iszt E flat concerto, in which I heard him, he re 


nt, finished and reliable finger technic, an ex 


sympathetic appreciation of the composer's 
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mission and a natural, pleasing, unaffected style. His tone 
in cantabile, while not large, is of a very agreeable qual- 
His interpretation of Liszt was characterized by ex- 
cellent taste and refinement. He is said to have also given 
an excellent account of the Henselt concerto in F minor, 
a work that has almost entirely disappeared from our con- 


ity. 


cert programs 

| a nA 
numerous pianists of the week Dr. Mark 
This artist combines 


Among the 
Giinsburg deserves special mention. 
virtuosity of a superior order with splendid musicianship. 
His tone possesses an admirably smooth quality in can- 
tabile playing and he knows how to imbue his music with 
poetry and sentiment; at the same time, there is an ele- 
ment of bigness in his playing. His interpretation of the 
Brahms D minor concerto held the attention of his audi- 
tors to the last note. His further offerings, the Rubinstei. 
FE flat and the Saint-Saens G minor concertos also met 
with hearty approval. Clarity and vigor are combined in 
this artist in a most gratifying manner He was accom- 


panied by the new women’s orchestra, called the Berlin 
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Tonkiinstlerinnen Orchestra, which revealed itself an effi- 
cient body of musicians. The conductor was Iwan 
Froebe. 
nee 

With a Chopin, Beethoven and Schubert program, Con- 
rad Ansorge made a profound impression at Beethoven 
Hall» For an artist so generously endowed with temper- 
ament as Ansorge, it is remarkable that he never forces 
the tone of his instrument, but such is the case; his most 
powerful climaxes never exceed the bounds of beauty | 
His dynamic effects in Chopin and Schubert are masterful 
and the seriousness and reverential spirit with which he 
approaches Beethoven never fail in their effect upon the 
audience. Ansorge’s beautiful touch stood him in good 
stead in the works of all three of the composers. He is 
an artist who is devoted to the highest ideals 2nd he occu- 
pies a niche all by himself in the hearts of Berlin music 


lovers. 
RnRre 
Among the large number of youthful pianists that have { 


recently played here with more or less success, Ernst von 
Lengyel, the Hungarian youth of seventeen summers has 


achieved 2 great success. I have not yet heard him, but 
the reports all agree that he is a pianist to the manner i 
born, an artist possessing a remarkable combination of 
pianistic and musical qualities that seem to destine him 
for a brilliant career. Technically he is already very far ( 
advanced, it seems. His tone is beautiful in quality, wh‘le 1 
he plays with a virtuosity and dash rarely heard. ' 
neRre 
David Robinson, the young Russian-American violi ist | 
who recently made a successful debut here with orchestra, 
gave a recital at Bechstein Hall that greatly enhanced the 


excellent impression he had already made. A Tartini 
sonata, the Bach E major concerto and works by Bee- 


thoven, Saint-Saéns and Ernst were played by him in a ‘ 
highly praiseworthy fashion. He has a brilliant technic and ‘ 
a warm, soulful tone and to these two great requisites . 


for the concert performer are added musical intelligence 
and a large fund of temperament. The young artist met 


with a hearty reception. 
nRR 
Emil Frey’s mass in C sharp minor was performed sev . 
eral times the past week under the patronage of Madame 
Kirsinger in the salon of her daughter, Madame Petersen 
Emil Frey, it will be remembered, won the Rubinstein prize 
for composition at St. Petersburg three years ago. This d 
mass is an interesting work, containing many original P 
ideas, not the least of which is the utilization of Protest- ° 
ant choral themes with the traditional Catholic text of the 
mass. Frey is already well and favorably known here . 
through various compositions for piano. * The piano part 7 
in the mass was played by the composer himself. A small 
orchestra, recruited chiefly from amateur circles had been 
gotten together; the singers were efficient artists, . 
Romeo Frick in particular being very fine, and the con . 
ductor, Federhof-Moeller, is an excellent and experienced : 
musician. The performance as a whole was most praise : 
worthy. Some 150 invited guests were present, includin: : 
many well known musical personalities of Berlin. 
nee 
At the last concert given by the Berlin Lyceum Club, t 
Blanca Wertheimer, a gifted young violinist, assisted. She f 
played the first movement from Lalo’s “Spanish” sym 4 
phony, and in response to recalls for an encore, a gavotte P 
by Rameau. Miss Wertheimer draws a sweet. sympathetic 2 
warm tone from her instrument. Her technic is facile and 2 
true and she has an individual charm of style that does not n 
fail to make its effect on her listeners, as was evidenced e 
by the hearty applause. The young artist studied here for P 


merly with Barmas and later in Vienna. She has now 
established herself in Berlin and will do a certain amount ‘ 
of teaching, she having met with exceptional success as 





an instructress. : 
mRre : 
An excellent impression was made again by Lewis Rich- f 
ards, the American pianist, now living in Brussels. who g 
made an appearance with the Bliithner Orchestra under i 
Crickboom. Richards’ performance of César Franck’s s 
symphonic variations and of the Mozart D minor concerto rs 
were both of a superior order. He is an exceptionally h 
gifted pianist, whose playing is accurate, clear and incisive fs 
The singing quality of his tone is noteworthy and there is e 
an intellectual quality in his playing that at once arrests S 
the attention. Crickboom is a most excellent violinist, ti 
but as a conductor he has his shortcomings. n 
nee it 
The following correspondence has just taken place be- tl 
tween Count von Hulsen, the general intendant of the N 
Berlin Royal Opera, and Emil Paur, whose sudden retire- te 
ment recently caused a sensation here. Count von Hulsen A 
writes : il 
Dear Mr. Paver: It is with sincere regrets that I have taken cog tl 
nizance of your intention of retiring from the Berlin Royal Opera le 
on the expiration of your leave of absence on April 1 of this year 
T regret this determination on your part, quite especially, because of ke 
the sincerity of our personal relations, and it affords me great and Tr 


genuine joy, which I now wish to express again, that these relations 
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will be in no way disturbed by retirement. I shall retain a 
grateful memory of you as an ar man and admirable musician 
With the most friendly greetings 
Sincerely yours, 
HuLsen. 
Paur’s answer to this letter reads as follows: 
Your Excetrency: I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of y 
letter, which contains the official acceptance of my resignation 
I regret exceedingly that I found it advisable suddenly 
from the institution which is so admirably directed by 
friendly receptior hich I met with accept 
first conductor of th oyal pera, h on you 
your artist personnel and al 
my resignati doubly difheult 
kn »wledge that 
Excellency 
Excellet 
oincere 
Emit Paor 
These two letters are of particular interest, since they 


the report that had been circulated here to the effect 


refute 
that Count von Hulsen himself had been against Paur in 
this affair 
nRre 

Among the recent additions to the faculty of the Stern 
Conservatory is Otto Wiess, an able and experienced vocal 
instructor, who was for many years active in Vienna. His 
own wife, who is an admirable singer, is the best proof of 
Mr. Wiess’ method and his abilities as a teacher. A re 
cent article of his on the art of singing that appeared in 
the well known illustrated German weekly, “Ueber Land 
und Meer,” has attracted considerable attention. In this 
able and well written essay Weiss points out among other 
things why concert singers possessing an ample fund of 
feeling are unable to express their feelings on the stage, 
because of certain technical deficiencies 

RRR 

The Italian Government is to contribute the sum of 
expenses of the Verdi centenary 
utilized for the Verdi 


200,000 lire toward th 
celebration. This sum is to be 
monument, which is to be erected at Parma 
nre 
Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” has been given 
by the Charlottenburg Opera with good success. Lort 
ing’s “Der Waffenschmied” has also recently been added to 
the repertory 
nnre 
Maximilian Moris, the builder and first director of the 
Kurfursten Oper, has just been offered the post of artisti 
director of that institution 
position at the request of the entire personnel, who worked 


Moris was selected for this 


together with him last season and held him in very high 
esteem. He has, however, declined the offer on the grounds 
that the manner in which the stage is now being conducted 
would not conform to his artistic ideals 
nere*e 

Adelina Patti will be seventy years old one week from 
next Wednesday, she having been born in Madrid on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1843. The Berlin papers of fifty-two years ago 
contain accounts of her debut in this city, 
which was made in 1861. At that time, how 
ever, owing to the immense success that 
Paulina Lucca had scored here shortly be- 
fore Patti’s debut, the latter did not repeat 


the triumphs she had had in other coun 


Germany dates 


tries Her real success in 
from 1863, when she sang before a parterre 
i kings and princes at the Frankfort ‘Fur- 
ovation 


sten Congress.” [he tremendous 


uccorded her in Frankfort led to appear 
ances in all of the leading cities of Ger 
many, and, in fact, throughout Europe, and 
everywhere she was greeted with the wildest 
enthusiasm. Patti's first experience on the 
operatic stage was on November 24, 1859, in 
New York, as Lucia. I first heard her ex- 
actly thirty years later at the Metropolitan 
in the same opera in 1889. The Berlin Opera, 
in 1879, paid the diva 10,000 marks per per 
formance for four appearances, two as Mar 
guerite and one each as Lucia and Violetta 
Her last Berlin appearance was in 1895, when 
she gave a concert at the Philharmonie 
with the 


HUGO 
Philharmonic Orchestra On 
her program on that occasion was, sO 


far as I know, the only Wagner nuamber_ she 


ever sang—Traume,” with orchestral accompaniment 
She also sang the Rossini aria. Her voice was still beau 
tiful in quality and her technic was admirable, but her top 
notes were gone. Patti’s first marriage was consummated 
in 1868 with the Marquis de Caux, her second in 1885 with 
the tenor Niccolini, whose real name was Ernst Nicolas 
Niccolini died in 1898, and not long after the diva was led 
to the altar by her third husband, Baron Cederstrém. 
Adelina Patti once made the following assertion concern 
ing her own singing: “My success has been due chiefly t 
the cultivation of the middle register. The singer whi 
loses this loses everything. The very high and the very 
low tones are decorative only, and to attain them the organ 


must be forced; and this causes a tremolo, because of the 


MEZZO-SOPRANO, WHO HAS BEEN 
GRI 


resulting enlargement of the vocal chords. 
all effort in singing and I have never sung when I did not 


feel well or when I was not sure of my voice.” stance, 


Ree and ta 


ir more slut 


Adelina Patti unquestionably has had the greatest and 


y 

longest career of any singer that ever lived 
who were perhaps her equal or even superior in point of motiy, 
beauty of organ and vocal equipment, as Malibra r 
Sonntag, had their careers cut short by death. Probably 


no other singer ever aroused such spontaneous outbursts 


l 


successful to any 


Verdi's 


tl 


subsequent writers 


by W agner s 


ab © in 


at little 
Ferrari 


MARJORIE AND NATALIE PATTEN 


r “ ‘ r < rN 


\ 


usiasm as Madame Malibran, but Patti's c: 
has been the most remarkable of all songstresses 


Artuur M. Apett 


LATER BERLIN NEWS. 
Berlit WF = ‘ } 
death, 


which occurred on Thursday, February 13, was observed 


Che thirtieth anniversary of Richard Wagner’ 


} 


here in various ways, most appropriate which was an 


excellent performance of “Tristan and Isolde t the Roy 
Wagner 
right on his works is about to 


Opera as been dead thirty years, and the « 


expire, but he 


KAUN, THE CELEBRATED COMPOSER, AND ANNA REICHNER-PEITEN 


SINGING HI NEW IEDER WITH 


AT SUCCESS IN GERMANY 


‘geistig lebendig” than any other operatic writer, 
living, in this country When Wagner 

of the more important German stages, it 

work it is, the house is invariably sold 

iis rule does not hold good in other « 

peratic stage in Germany Wagner reigns 

1 most extraordinary but indisputable fact 

est of all operatic composers did not lay a tou 
which his successors could successfully build. He | 
a great heritage in his own music, but it ts n a he 
that has benefited subsequent composers 
bout and contemplate the achievements « 
the last three decades, we are confronted by 
the successful composers of opera have not 


Wagner's footsteps True, there are plenty 


symp! 
Wagne 


is Stil 


I always avoid done so, particularly in Germany, 


notewort 


Leoncavallo took many 
Other divas vain in I 


have 
Italy 


him, while 


Wag 
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ipport of such a procedure most gratifying. 1 fail to see 
why beautiful numbers from operas 
hould not be given individually, outside of their stage set 
tings. It is, after all, a narrow, pedantic and false kind 
of piety that condones such an undertaking. One might 
just as well say that the overture to “Tannhauser” has no 
place on the concert stage. 
nner 
program of the Jadlowker concert consisted of the 
to “Tannhauser,” the “Flying Dutchman” and 
he “Meistersinger” excerpts from “Rienzi, 
“Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger” and “Siegfried,” in each case 
the most popular selections have been made; as, for in- 
tance, the “Preislied” from the “Meistersinger” and the 
‘Grals-Erzahlung” from “Lohengrin.” Although the prices 
were four times the ordinary, the best seats costing twenty 
marks, the Philharmonie was completely sold out. This 
was due partly to the program, but chiefly to the remark- 
able top notes of Jadlowker’s voice. For it must be con 
fessed that high beautiful and brilliant. 
faken as a whole, however, this popular tenor has many 
deficiencies, His voice is wofully lacking in volume in the 
lower register, nor is he an artist of marked temperament 
or musical intelligence. His success is due wholly to his 
few top notes and he is a greatly overrated man. He is 
in the heyday of his glory here, nevertheless, and his re- 
ceipts at this concert were at least 15,000 marks, or ap- 
proximately $3,700, That would be a pretty good show- 
ing in New York; in fact, I would almost be willing to 
guarantee that Jadlowker could not draw half that sum 
there or in any other American city. 
nner 
Hugo Kaun assisted Anna Reichner-Feiten in a song re- 
ital at Hall. It is not often that one has 
arn opportunity to hear the distinguished composer accom 
pany his own songs in public, and the fact that he assisted 
no doubt had much to do with the size of the audience, 
which completely filled the hall. Madame Reichner is the 
possessor of a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, which is 
timbre and its evenness 
throughout all the In her singing there is a 
happy blending of intelligence and feeling. Her inter- 
pretations of several new Kaun lieder, just published by 
Zimmermann, of Leipsic, which were sung for the first 
time, were highly satisfactory, and the beautiful accom- 
paniments played to them added no little to the evening's 
enjoyment. As a song writer Kaun combines deep poetic 
feeling with beautiful lyric melodies and interesting and 
often individual harmonic settings. He has a strong predi 
lection for dreamy, lyric texts, as illustrated in the three 
entitled “Wunsch,” “Wie Wundersam” and 
in which his music mirrors with unfail 
ing fidelity the contents of the poems. A charming num 
ber is the “Hollandisches Wiegenlied.” In strong contrast 
to these songs were the tragic “Wir sassen am Wege” and 
the dramatic “Wolfsaugen.” Both the composer and the 
singer were overwhelmed with applause. 
nRe 
Berlin is and probably will for many years continue to 
be the Mecca of musicians from all parts of the world, and 
the fiascos and indifferent successes that hundreds of new- 


ny valid reason 


Phe 
overtures 


and vocal 


his notes are 


Scharwenka 


notable for its sympathetic 


registers. 


new lieder, 


Fernes Klingen,” 


comers meet with here each season seem to have little in 
fluence in keeping others away. J. Lamote de Grignon, 
Spanish composer and conductor of the Orchestra Sinfon 
ica, of Barcelona, incumbent upon himself to 
come all the way from Spain to Berlin to give a concert of 
his own compositions, in which he had the assistance of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and a couple of local singers, 
two of the smaller local singing societies. The Span 
program was based almost wholly upon national 
melodies Andalusian and Catalonian, and could 
have been of great interest, had the orchestral setting of 
this interesting thematical material emanated from a more 
fertile better trained mind than the concert giver’s 
Lamote de Grignon has not kept abreast of the time. He 
be wholly out of touch with the modern move 
ment it He writes for the most part 
in a placid, harmless style and is often Mendelssohnian 
His technical equipment is quite moderate 
and on a par with his inventive power. In a symphonic 
soem for chorus, soloist and orchestra, entitled “Christ 
‘he has redeeming moments, but they are so few and 
far between that the attention of the listener lags. It 
ertainly was not worth the expense of the long journey 
and the inconvenience in coming from Barcelona to pre- 
sent Berlin. But in Spain the 
standards are different; no doubt Sefior Lamote de Grig- 


found it 


ilso of 
iard’s 
chiefly 


and 


seems to 


1 symphonic music. 


in charactet 


mas 


musi¢é of this nature to 


non is considered a very great man in his own country. 


RRP 


The Stern Conservatory is noted for its admirable vio 
lin classes, among which that of Alexander Fiedemann is 
of chief impertance As a pedagogue Fiedemann has 
proved a great acquisition to this famous institution. Pro- 


fessor Hollaender himself no longer teaches, since he is 
In Fiedemann’s class are a number 
He was the 
Mischa Elman, who studied with Fiede- 
Auer. Fiede 


too busy as director. 
»f extraordinarily youthful violin students. 
first teacher of 
mann five years before going to Leopold 


mann is not only a most successful teacher, but he is also 
a concert violinist of importance. On Saturday evening 
he appeared in public at the Singakademie, supported by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, and demonstrated his right 
to be classed among the best of the younger violinists ot 
the day. His program compried three concertos—the 
Viotti twenty-second, the Conus, a ew work in E minor, 
and the Beethoven. Musically the Conus concerto is not 
an interesting work and from a violinistic standpoint it 
is not particularly grateful. The beautiful, though old 
fashioned, Viotti concerto is still well worth an occasional 
hearing. Fiedemann played it with a facile, finished tech- 
nic and with a lovely singing tone. He reveals in his play- 
ing that purity and chastity of style which is so in keeping 
with Viotti’s music. 
nRe 

A new sonata for piano in C sharp minor, by Waldemar 
von Baussnern, a German composer who attracted atten- 
tion a few years ago with his opera, “Der Bundschuh,” was 
heard on Tuesday evening at Beethoven Hall. Von Bauss- 
nern is not an inspired composer and he might have ex- 
pressed himself with greater brevity than he has done in 
this sonata. However, he has occasionally an interesting 
idea and he has a good technical equipment. The novelty 
was introduced by Carl Friedberg in a recital at Beethoven 
Hall on Tuesday. The Cologne pianist scored a big and 
legitimate success. His reading of the Beethoven sonata, 
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op. 109, E major, of the Chopin A flat ballad and of a 
capriccio, ballad and rhapsody by Brahms were masterly 
and compelling. Iriedberg’s command of the keyboard is 
that of a virtuoso, although he avoids superficial display ; 
his tone is big, round and full and noteworthy for its 
gradations throughout the entire scale of dynamics. Fried- 
berg is a sincere and legitimate artist and the poetry mani- 
fest in his interpretations made a deep impression, 
Rn RR 

Busoni’s sonata for violin and piano was played at 
Bechstein Hall on the same evening by Willy Hess and 
Conrad Ansorge. This is a highly individual and interest- 
ing work, calculated to arouse the interest of musicians 
in an unusual degree. The opening adagio and the follow- 
ing presto contain beautiful ideas and masterly treatment. 
There is much that is noble in the andante piu tosto grave. 
The closing movement consists of a set of inieresting 
variations on a choral melody by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
The sonata was given a most hearty reception. The pro- 
gram also announced Bach’s E major sonata for piano and 
violin and the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata. Hess and 
Ansorge had not been heard here in ensemble before, if 
I mistake not, but they were thoroughly en rapport with 
each other and their refined, artistic playing made a strong 
appeal to their listeners. 


A new pianist named Lydia Hoffmann was heard with 
the Bliithner Orchestra at Scharwenka Hall, where she ap- 
peared jointly with Anna Hegner. the well known violin- 
ist, and sister of the lamented Otto Hegner, who created 
something of a sensation as a prodigy in America a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Miss Hoffmann, who is a pupil of 
Alberto Jonas, set for herself the difficult task of playing 
at her first appearance the Brahms B flat major concerto. 
She acquitted herself with great credit, however. Her 
clean, pearly technic, her plastic touch and refined tone 
production bespoke her excellent schooling. For a 
debutante she was remarkably at ease in playing with or- 
chestra. The young lady was quite sure of herself and of 
the work in hand, and made a most excellent impression 
She received a hearty reception. Anna Hegner played the 
Beethoven concerto and a new concerto in D minor, by 
Julius Weissmann, which the composer conducted himself 
| did not arrive in time to bear the novelty, but am in- 
formed that it presented some interesting features, both 
musically and violinistically, without being a really im- 


. 


portant or individual work. New concertos rarely are. 
Anna Hegner has an established reputation here, and she 
met with a warm reception, 
nee 
Among numerous violinists heard during the week, 
Maximilian Ronis proved to be the most gifted and the 
most mature. This young man reveals in his playing a 
strong individuality. He draws a large, healthy, manly 
tone; the finger work of his left hand is thoroughly re- 
liable and he has artistic instincts far beyond most of the 
performers of his age. He is a thorough musician. Al- 
though he was heard only in sonatas for violin and piano, 
it was evident that he is a superior soloist. 
nee 
Emil Telamyi, a new Hungarian violinist, proved to be 
a temperamental performer with a reliable technic and a 
pleasing tone. His program was made up of the Saint- 
Saéns B minor concerto, a Bach suite and numerous small 
pieces. 
nee 
Arny Ahrens, another newcomer, was heard in Brahms’ 
second concerto in D minor and Lalo’s “Spanish” sym- 
phony. Although obviously very gifted, she is not yet 
ready for concert work and should further perfect her 
technic, which is often unreliable, and her tone inclines to 
be scratchy and harsh at times. 
RRR 
A sympathetic impression was made, as I am informed, 


‘by Ralph Leopold, the young American pianist, who was 


heard in a recital at the Singakademie. His program in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Carnival,” a Beethoven sonata and a 
sonatine by Ravel. Leopold, who has been heard here on 
former occasions, successfully coped with all the technical 
difficulties his program presented and his interpretations 
revealed a commendable grasp of the composer's inten- 
tions, while his delivery was noteworthy for poise and ex- 
He is a gifted and promising pianist. 
neRre 

Philipp Scharwenka’s lovely sonata in B minor deserves 
a more frequent hearing. It was performed at the hall of 
the Royal High School by Erna Klein, pianist, and Edith 
von Voigtlaender, violinist. This sonata would be an in- 
teresting and effective program number for any pair of 
artists, no matter how famous. Edith von Voigtlaender 
has developed into one of the foremost of women violin- 
ists. Although scarcely yet out of her teens, she is ai- 
ready a personality, while technically she has practically 
nothing more to learn. She draws a beautiful, warm, rich 
tone in cantabile, while her passage work is smooth, facile 
and true, being at the same time full of life and vigor. 
She is a splendid artist. Erna Klein also is a pianist of 
exceptional gifts. 


pression, 


nae 

An interesting program, consisting solely of works by 
the three sons of Johann Sebastian Bach, was recently 
heard at Jena at a concert given by the Collegium Musi- 
cum under the direction of Professor Stein. Johann 
Christian Bach was represented by a symphony in B flat 
major, of which the manuscript is in the British Museum 
in London, and by a piano concerto in E major. This 
was the first public performance of both compositions. 
Then came Philipp Emanuel Bach, the most famous of the 
trio of musicians, with a string trio in G major, and this 
was followed by a similar composition in B flat major, by 
Wilhelm Friedmann Bach, the most gifted of the broth- 
ers, Wilhelm Friedmann, unfortunately, was addicted to 
drink and came to a bad and untimely end. Johann Chris- 
tian went to Italy, became a Catholic, and acquired great 
fame as a composer of operas. In fact, he was esteemed 
much higher in Italy in his day than was his father. The 
most important of the three brothers was Philipp Emanuel, 
who exerted a strong influence in developing the sonata 
and the symphony. He has been not unjustly called a 
forerunner of Haydn, and Mozart himself often declared 
that he owed much to Philipp Emanuel Bach. The pro- 
gram of works by these three remarkable brothers was re- 
ceived at Jena with unbounded enthusiasm. 

nee 

Much has been written of late in the German press about 
Wagner's last days at Venice. After the exciting sum- 
mer of 1882, which witnessed the success of “Parsifal” at 
Bayreuth, Wagner felt the need of rest and composure 
in a mild clime, so he repaired with his family to Venice 
with the intention of spending the winter there. He arrived 
in Venice on September 16 and established himself in the 
famous old Palazzo Vendramin, where he lived like a 
prince, having no less than twenty-eight large and luxuri- 
ous rooms at his disposal. Wagner, as is well known, 
loved to live on a grand scale, and here he could gratify 
his desires to the full. Although he lived and entertained 
luxuriously during his stay in Venice, he nevertheless de- 
voted each morning to work. In the afternoon he re- 
ceived his friends and rode about the canals in his gondola, 
while the evening was spent with his family. During the 
early hours of the evening he was fond of reading aloud 
to his family from some classic work. In November Liszt 
arrived and remained with the Wagners until January 13. 
As a souvenir of his early efforts at composition Wagner 
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had his youthful symphony, which had just been found 
after having been lost for more than half a century, per 
formed, he himself conducting. After the performance 
there came over him a premonition that his earthly career 
was drawing to an end. for the last 
time,” he said on laying down his baton. A few days 
later his health began to fail and there was a steady ck 


“T have conducted 


cline until the end came on February 13 
RRne 
The Frankfort Opera had a deficit of half a million 
marks last season, This amounted to nearly one-third of 
the entire receipts, which came to something like 1,700,000 
marks. The deficit will be made up by the municipality 
neRre 
The seats for the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms festival to be 
instituted toward the end of April by the Concert Direc 
tion Hermann Wolff in c the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the Kaiser's ascension to the throne, 


mmemoration of 


have already nearly all been taken. 
RRR 
Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem 
achieved an immense success at a recent performance in 
Dusseldorf with the local symphony orchestra, under the 
leadership of Carl Panzner. 
nnre 
Otto Neitzel’s comic opera, “Die Barbarina,”’ 


“Hero and Leander,” 


has been 
produced at Cologne, Neitzel’s home, with great success. 
Brecher conducted. 

RRR, 

Reports have been circulated both here and in America 
to the effect that George Fergusson was to make an Amer- 
ican concert tour next season Il am authorized by Mr. 
Fergusson himself to state that there is no truth in these 
reports. He may make a tour of the United States at 
some future date, but he has no intention of doing so next 
season. The famous baritone is 
work here both as singer and instructor that an extended 
tour abroad would for the present be quite out of the 
question. Fergusson is one of the highest priced vocal 
instructors in Berlin and yet he always has a large wait- 
ing list. His success in the pedagogic field has been most 
remarkable. RRR 


The Patten twins, whose photograph appears on page 
7, are two highly Boston girls who have been 
pursuing their studies in this city for three years past. | 


so occupied with his 


gifted 


have never known a case where twins bore such a remark- 
able resemblance to each other. Moreover, they are very 
beautiful girls. Marjorie has been studying the cello here, 
first with Anton Hekking and later with Joseph 
She draws a beau- 


Press 
She will soon be heard here in concert 
tiful, sweet, pure tone from her instrument, her technic is 
firm and true and she plays with a great deal of feeling. 
Her style is distinctly individual. Natalie studied the 
violin first with Willy Hess at the Hochschule and later 
with Michael Press, with whom she is now having private 
instruction. She, too, has a lovely tone, a facile technic 
and great charm of style. 
unusual gifts, their beauty and their charm, will undoubt 
edly prove a great attraction when playing in public to 
gether, as they intend to do later. 

eRe, 

Among the many Americans who have profited by the 
musical season in Berlin is John J. McClellan, first or- 
ganist of the celebrated Salt Lake City Tabernacle and 
also dean of the piano department of the Utah Conserva 
tory of Music. During his several months’ stay in this city 
Mr. McClellan has pursued his organ studies with Bern 
hard Irrgang, organist of the Cathedral and one of the 
has 


These girls, because of their 


greatest masters of the instrument in Europe. He 
also taken a course of piano with Alberto Jonas and is 
studying composition with Alexander von Fielitz. During 
his stay Mr. McClellan has been privileged to play upon 
all of the important organs of Berlin, including the instru 
ment of the Cathedral. He has also played on the organ 
of the St. Michael's Church, of Hamburg, which is the 
largest in the world. Mr. McClellan found his sojourn in 
this great art center a highly profitable one in many re 
spects. He has just left Berlin and is now making a trip 
through the South, accompanied by his little ten year old 
son. On this trip he will visit Vienna, Budapest, Venice, 
Milan, Genoa, Florence, Rome and Naples, and will then 
go to Paris for a course of further study with Charles M 
Widor, the famous organist. Before his departure for 
Europe a concert was arranged in honor of Mr. McClellan 
at the Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, which was a great 
success and demonstrated the high esteem in which he is 
held at home. Artuur M. Apetr 


Godowsly’s Chopin Program. 
Saturday afternoon, March 8, Leopold Godowsk 
piay the following Chopin program at his recital in Car 
negie Hall, New York: 


will 


Fantasie, op. #9 (F m nor) Chopin 
Sonata, op. 35 (B flat minor) Chopin 
Twenty-four preludes, cp. 2 Chopin 
Three mazurkas: A minor, C major, A flat major Chopin 
Two waltzes: C sharp minor, A flat rajor Chopin 
Polonaise, op. s3 (A flat) Chopin 
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304 Sackville Street, Piccadilly W., 


I lon, England, February 15, 1913 
[he Covent Garden syndicate announces the engage- 
t of Signor Caruso for the “grand” season, which will 
\prul 
nRnre 
performance this season of “Salome” by the 


Opera Company, will be given on Tuesday even 

d on the following Saturday, the first per 
rmance of “Meistersinger.” 

nme 

iteresting event was the sixth regular symphony 

y the London Symphony Orchestra, lebruary 10, 

H t Harty conducted, and the soloist was Paul 

nski, the young Polish violinist, who played for the 

London Mr. Harty’s variations on an Irish 

violin and orchestra. Mr. Kochanski gave a 

and effective interpretation of this new work, 

round the old Irish air, “The Pretty Girl 

king Her Cow It is a tune familiar to many and in 

he form of ten variations it appears in a new 

spect As the composer has stated, to 

{ m the program notes: “The variations are not 

tto f w the tune closely; indeed, sometimes there 

emblance except in general shape, and my aim 

write a series of little pictures of Irish 


ideration of the melody put into my mind 


Chey are all intended to be in the Irish idiom and in nearly 
ise partake of the character of Irish national 

If the composer has not succeeded in 

mparting a definite mood to, his composition, nor neither 
ficient variety in unity, it is due more to the form he 
th to lack of either artistic concentration or 

ati It is brilliantly conceived in its harmoniza 
orchestration, but it suggests little beyond ad 

tion for these two phases of composition, It is not 
work calling for any great violinistic virtuosity or depth 
feeling, and consequently gives little opportunity to 

1 violinist of any mature gifts in respect to these qualities 
Ir. K anski made the most of his every opportunity 
His beautiful tone in the announcement of the theme and 


the fifth and sixth variation, which require a sustained 
iparted the necessary charm and distinction; and 


the venth variation perhaps the one of most musical 
lue, the violinist brought to bear his own gifts of tem 
perament and artistic sense, making the most of every sug 
ti for expression The work on the whole cannot 


to possess sufficient beauty for its acceptance on 
platform, though it would seem to suggest 
ties for the studio. If Mr. Kochanski had had a 

( rn the program and had pre sented one of the 
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great concertos, the young artist would no doubt have been 
equal to the occasion and at any rate would have given 
himself a greater standard by which to judge of his 
nRe 


The program of this sixth symphony concert opened 


capabilities. 


with a very excellent reading of overture in D, No. 3, by 
Bach. Mr. Harty conducted with skill and authority. 
Later he presented Strauss’ “Don Juan” symphonic poem, 
and the Beethoven seventh symphony. The former he in- 
vested with more interest than the latter. In the former 





PAUL KOCHANSKI 


a certain vigor and ebullience of spirit pervaded and im- 
parted the saving note. But in the Beethoven symphony, 
where the chaste classic line of the phrase must be de- 


veloped, where the rhythm is so delicately utilized as a 


means of adjustment in this respect, and where in order to 
give full utterance to the wealth of poetic and imaginative 
thought contained within the pages of its marvelous score, 
which runs the whole gamut of musical and emotional 
feeling, the conductor has likewise to possess the sympa 
thetic temperament and the skill to command the entire 
range of expressive means in his direction of the orches- 
tra. As an interpreter of the Beethoven seventh sym 
phony Mr. Harty succeeded only in revealing his inexperi- 
ence in the deeper phases of musical thought and in his 
mode of conveying his wishes to his men. He clearly 
stands in need of much greater orchestral experience and 
further assimilation along broader lines of musical and 
esthetical thought. 
nReR 

At this same concert a reading was accorded the at- 

tractive overture, “Boadicea,” by Montague F. Phillips, 
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which, it may be noted, was given its first hearing at a 
Patron Fund's concert at Queen’s Hall, in July, 1909. The 
composer conducted last Monday evening and presented 
an interesting reading of his work. Mr. Phillips, who is 
one of the younger English composers, was born in Lon- 
don and received his musical education at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, which he entered in 1901. He studied 
composition with John B. McEwen and Frederick Corder, 
and during his studentship gained the Henry Smart and 
Macfarren scholarships for composition, and many other 
prizes and honors. On leaving the academy he was elected 
an Associate of the Institution. He is one of the more 
musical thinking composers of the younger “set.” 
nenre 
Theodore Byard, who is touring the English Provinces, 
will sing at Manchester, Sheffield, Cambridge, Liverpool, 
and return engagement at Manchester within the next 
fortnight. 
nner 
The third concert this season by the London Choral 
Society, Arthur Fagge, conductor, was given at Queen’s 
Hall, February 12, when the program was constructed in 
its entirety of Beethoven works—ramely: the Mass in C, 
the choral fantasie, and the choral symphony. The soloists 
of the latter work were Perceval Allen, Effie Martyn, 
Hughes Macklin, and Robert Radford. Fanny Davies was 
the soloist in the choral fantasie, and in the Mass in C, 
[sobel Stuckey, Effie Martyn, Hughes Macklin and Daw- 
son Freer. Beethoven is always a test of the musical 
culture of an organization, as also of the individua! solo- 
ist. Though a choral society may sing one of Beethoven's 
choral works with command of many of the mechanical 
means to the end, so to say, that implies nothing in regard 
to the musical character being presented with faithful 
respect. Naturally, the character must be understood, 
grasped, and thoroughly assimilated, before it can be pre- 
sented in its re-creation. Beethoven can be made very 
tiresome, dull, and unintercsting, and it was difficu't to 
find him otherwise at the London Choral Society’s concert, 
February 12. In none of the compositions was the choir 
infused with the Beethoven mode of musical thought. In 
the opening number, the Mass in C, the character of the 
singing, in its purely musical aspects, was not far re 
moved from the ordinary congregational singing of the 
most ordinarily trained choir. There was nothing to dis 
tinguish it, the work itself sufficed nothing, its strength 
and nobility of strength being entirely absent. This 
strength does not mcan loud, strenuous singing, but rather 
the strength of the sustained mood expressed by a more 
intense and sympathetic mode of utterance. Likewise, in 
the choral symphony there was the same lack of compre- 
hension of the mood, the innate character, the something 
essentially Beethoven. As to the choir as a singing body, 
there is no question about its capabilities to make good 
sound, sometimes an exceptionally good quality of sound 
but that sound should be intelligently controlled and musi-:- 
ally directed in the weavings of its arabesques and study of 
the Beethoven métiér of musical thought, so that the Mass 
in C and the choral symphony might mean more than 
mere pegs to hang this sound upon. To repeat what was 
said in the opening paragraph, more culture is needed in 
the London Choral Society, more general culture and 
more, much more, musical culture. Better work on the 
side of the purely musical should be forthcoming, as the 
society is now in its tenth year and engaged in regular 
rehearsals and annual public concerts. 
nere*e 
Irene St. Clair has now returned from America and is 
busy with her teaching and numerous private musicales 
amorg her large clientele of friends and admirers. Miss 
St. Clair met many interesting people during her visit to 
the States and she is looking forward to a return visit in 
the near future. As an interpreter of French songs, es- 
pecially the songs of Augusta Holmés, Miss St. Clair has 
an established reputation. She will give her annwal spring 
concert at Aeolian Hall early in May. 
RRR 
Daniel Melsa, the very talented young Polish violinist, 
whose playing has created so much interest in musical 
circles since his first appearance at Steinway Hall last 
month, will give his fourth London concert today at the new 
concert hall of the Royal Academy of Music. Last Satur- 
day the young artist was heard in this same hall with the 
New Symphony Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, when he 
played the Brahms concerto and the Mendelssohn. He 
is to be assisted today by Sophie Barrand, soprano, 
of Paris, and he will play among other numbers the Corelli 
“La Folia,” and excerpts from the Bach second sonata 
nee 
A singer of great artistry and intelligence is Lula Mysz- 
Gmeiner, the Hungarian lieder singer, who presented an 
interesting program at Bechstein Hall, February 1. Five 
Brahms numbers figured in the first group on the program, 
and six in the second. These were sung with great taste 
and versatility of mood. The following group contained 
six songs by a comparatively little known composer, J. 
Marx, who is said to be of the singer’s own nationality. 
These six songs were of an interesting character. The 
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poems are “aus dem italienischen Liederbuch nach Paul 
Heyse,” and the music is extremely well conceived in 
mood and harmonic weave in its relationship to the poetic 
” “Vene- 
Sendung,” 





idea. The songs were entitled “Die Verlasse 
zianisches Wiegenlied,” “Die Liebster spricht,” 
“Wofur” and “Wie reizend bist du.” The closing group 
was constructed of four Hugo Wolf songs, which the 
singer interpreted with exceptional vocal charm and bril- 
liancy of delivery. Richard Epstein accompanied with 
taste and sympathy. 

neRne 

The Balfour-Gardiner concerts have come to be a regu- 

lar feature in London’s annual cycle of concerts. And a 
worthy series of concerts they are. The first in this year’s 
series was given at Queen’s Hall, February 11, when the 
program somewhat lengthy, was opened by Sir Hubert 
Parry’s symphony in four linked movements, a typical 
Parry composition, that on the occasion of its first Lon 
don appearance last year (1912), was referred to in these 
columns as a work of great charm, and fine workmanship 
Other orchestral numbers were a first performance in 
London of Vaughan Williams’ fantasie on a theme by 
Thomas Tallio, a work that promises much in the begin 
ning, and sustains one’s interest in the middle portion, 
but which declines into a defervescence as time goes on 
It is also much too lengthy for a theme for string orches 
tra. Percy Grainger’s passacaglia, ‘Green Bushes,” found 
place on the program and was well received by the audi 
ence. The Oriana Madrigal Society, conducted by Charles 
Kennedy Scott, sang several madrigals with great refine 
ment and fine vocal quality. Other numbers sung by 
them were a setting of Christina Rossetti’s poem, “Before 
the Paling of the Stars,” by B. J. Dale, a work not very 
interesting in its conception; a setting by Percy Grainger 
of Kipling’s “The Inuit,’ also no particularly musical or 
artistically worth while; and “Two Eastern Pictures” 
“Spring” and “Summer’—by Von Holst, for female voices 
and harp, two very attractive well written compositions 
worthy of further acquaintance. The soloists engaged for 
this year's series of concerts are Madame Eleeson White, 
Evelyn Suart, Gervase Elwes, J. Campbell McInnes and 
Hubert Eisdell, also the New Symphony Orchestra. 

nRre 

Pauline Donalda, who will sing at the Albert Hall to 

morrow, has been meeting with great success throughout 
the Provinces. At Leicester, where Madame Donalda is 
a great favorite, she received a veritable ovation and 
most complimentary press opinions. She will be heard 
frequently in London during the spring season. 

nner 


ce on the occasion of her ap- 


In exceptionally fine vo 
pearance with the London Choral Society in its Bee- 
thoven concert at Queen’s Hall, February 12, Perceval 
Allen interpreted the solo soprano parts of the choral 
symphory with keenly sympathetic insight and fine dra 
matic sense. Miss Allen has been engaged for the London 
Choral Society's concert in April, when Wolf-Ferrarri’s 
“Vita Nuova” will be produced 

RRe 

Among English women violinists who have come to be 
awarded a place in the ranks of acknowledged superiority, 
Mary Dickenson must be accorded a prominent place. At 
her orchestral concert given in Queen’s Hall February 13, 
when, with the assistance of the National Symphony Or 
chestra, Hamilton Harty, conductor, Miss Dickenson pre 
sented the Beethoven concerto, the Max Bruch fantasie, 
Saint-Saéns’ introduction and rondo capriccioso, and two 
of her own compositions, the young artist proclaimed at 
mee her musical sympathies and proved before the evening 
was over her good technical accomplishments and musical 
feeling in the interpretative branch of her art. She gave 
an excellent reading of the Beethoven concerto, a broad 
intelligently conceived version. In the larghetto her ton 
and sustained legato were particularly commendable. Of 
the finale, she gave a brilliant exposition. The Max 
Bruch was also worthy of special mentioning and the 
Saint-Saéns particularly so. The two small compositions 
by the violinist, proved to be attractive melodies in effect 
ive orchestral settings, one entitled “Caoine,” the other 
“Trischka,” both of folksong simplicity. Miss Dickenson 
will in future make her home on the Continent 

Ree 

Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, who has appeared 
with so much success in London the last two seasons 
has just completed an extended Continental tour, as an 
nounced by his London managers, the Daniel Mayer Con 
cert Direction. Among the engagements he will fill next 
season are included the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms festival 
in Berlin, where he will play the Brahms D major violin 
concerto, Arthur Nikisch conducting. Also, the opening 
concert in celebration of the new concert hall in Vienna, 
and an appearance in Cologne under Fritz Steinbach, be- 
sides re-engagements at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic; and at 
Dusseldorf with Pantzner 

nee 

At the Café Chantant. given in aid of the Funds of 
Tariff Reform (women’s branch), at the Kensington 
Town Hall, January 30, Mary Cracroft, the English pian- 


ist, contributed several piano numbers, including the Cho- 
pin ballade in A flat, Liszt’s “Hungarian March” rhapsody 
and Debussy’s “Jardins sous la Pluie,” a composition Miss 
Cracroft introduced to the London public, she being the 
first one to play it in public. Miss Cracroft will leave 
shortly for a visit to Algiers, where she will remain until 
the late spring. On her return to London she will be 
heard in various concerts and recitals. 
RRR 

It interesting to note the progress of the Society of 
Women Musicians as demonstrated in the report of the 
society for the year ending October, 1912. As stated in 
this report, the society was brought into existence in July, 
igit, through the efforts of Gertrude Eaton and Marion 
Scott. Liza Lehmann was elected the president of the 
society and gave the inaugural address October 17, 1911, 





IRENE ST. CLAIR 


m “A Plea for the Human Voice The number of mem 
bers enrolled at this first meeting was 152, and of ass 
ciate members 20, a total of 172, “a figure which th 
council considers a very satisfactory proof of the society's 
vitality.” The first public concert given by the society 
took place at Queen’s Hall, in January, 1912, when th 
program in its entirety was constructed of compositions 
by women composers. Another feature of the society's 
work has been its series of meetings, debates, and lectures 
Of these latter, there have been six—one on piano techni 
and teaching, by Madame Haas; one on Indian music, by 
Maud MacCarthy-Mann; one on French lyric diction, by 
Laura Bush; one on the music copyright bill, by W. Elkin; 
one on Polish folksongs, by Mrs. Voynich, and one on 
“The Brass Instruments of the Orchestra,”’ by Rosabel 
Watson. The first composers’ conference was held in 
July last, when papers were read by the vice-president 
Marion Scott, on “The Problem of Combining Violin and 
Piano in Composition”; by the honorary secretary, Kath 
arine Eggar, on “The Piano as Friend and Foe in Com 
position”; by Saumarez Smith (member), on “Partwrit 
ing for Female Voices”; by Dr. R. Vaughan-Williams 

What Should Be the Aims of Our Younger Composers 


and by Dr. R. R. Terry, on “The Modes and Gregoria: 
Rhythm.” The society has now a choral section, which is 
conducted by Emily Daymond, Mus. D. The following 
is an alphabetictl list of the members and associates 
vhose compositions have been played at either the society's 

Kathleen 
Bruckshaw, Emily Belcher, Julia Cook-Watson, Francis 
Davidson, Katharine Eggar, Ella Faber, Minna Gratton, 


private meetings or at its first public concert 


\dela Hamaton, Cécile Hartog, Marie Horne, Lucie John 
stone, Liza Lehmann, May Mukle, Muriel Overton, Caro 
line Perceval, Dorothy Pyke, Teresa del Riego, Mabel 
Saumarez Smith, Marion Scott, Ethel Smyth, Maude 
Valérie White, Thomas Dunhill, and Morton Stephenson 
And the following is an alphabetical list of members and 
associates who have performed at the society's private 
meetings or at its first public concert: Evelyn Aldrige, 
Gwendolen Allport, Margaret Balfour, Olive Bell, Marie 
Brema, Cicely Bailey. Mary Congreve, Agnes Christa 
Eleanor Davies, Mrs. Halliday Douglas, Mrs. Richard Eg 
gar, Katherine Everett, Ella Faber, Rose Feilmann, Stella 
Fife, Evangeline Florence, Elvira Gambogi, Gertrude 
Geere, Jessie Grimson, Gladys Hislop, Ethel Hamlin, 
Maude Hardy, Alice Hare, Kathleen Harries, Mrs. H 
Hemsley, Lily Henkel, Félice Heyermanns, Pattie Hoe, 
Pattie Hornsby, Evelyn Hunter, F. E. Jones, Eva Kelsey 
Miss Kreuz, Beatrice Langley, Florence Macnaughton, 
Jeanie Mair, Maud Melliar, Madame Deszé Nemés, Gladys 
O'Rourke, Iris Rainbow, Mrs. Ernest Rendall, Kathleen 
Robinson, Eleanor Shaw, Harriet Solly, Augusta Chet 
ham-Strode, Mrs. Ernest Thring, Rhoda Thomas and 





Parie Upton; also Herbert Bedford, Reginald Clarke and 
Riddell Hunter EveLYN KASESMANN, 
Gabrilowitsch in Dresden and Strassburg. 
‘he following laudatory press tributes concern the su 


perb piano art of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
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43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, February 18, 1913. 


At the last concert of the Societe Nationale de Musique, 
which was given at the Schola Cantorum on February 15, 
three new works were given, one of which was of real 
importance. This was the sonata for violin and piano 
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by Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, a Swedish composer, who is 
rapidly coming into prominence. This work was very ex- 
cellently played by Tourret and Casella. It is large in 
conception and brilliant in construction and development. 
It may be characterized as the logical outcome of the style 
of Niels W. Gade. Like the works of that great master, 
Wachtmeister’s sonata (and his songs as well) shows a 
refined sense of symmetry and breathes the spirit of north- 

It is, however, not in that exaggerated man- 
some of the Scandinavian have 
adopted in their search for originality, and which has be- 
come a sort of affectation with them. Wachtmeister’s 
music gives one the impression of that strange combination 
of great strength and yet a great wealth of dreams which 
is found in the far North and nowhere else. This music 
is evidently spontaneous, but it is also evidently written 
by a musician who has mastered his craft. There is no 
passage in the whole work where the violin does not come 
fully into prominence, and that is a thing which certainly 
cannot be said of many of the modern violin sonatas which 
are being shed upon us by pianists who seem to have no 
conception of the true balance of these two instruments. 
For this reason this is a grateful sonata for the violinist, 
It is just the sort of 


ern scenery. 


ner which composers 


but it is no less so for the pianist. 
chamber music that one likes to play. There is work for 
both instruments, but there is no exaggeration. It flows 
along smoothly, and although very modern is always nat- 
never forced. This strikes one especially here in 
Paris, where so much of the newest music seems to be 
nothing but an experiment in harmony, It is a comfort 
to listen to music that seems to be written by pure inspir- 


ural, 


PARES & 


ation, and this new sonata should be welcomed by all 
lovers of high class chamber music. 
nRne 


Alys Lorraine is soon to be heard here as Venus in 
“Tannhauser.” This role, in fact the whole of the first 
scene of the opera, was, it will be remembered, entirely 
rewritten for the Paris production of 1861. It was then 
created by Mlle. Tedesco. It is curious now to look 
back on those days when Wagner was living in the Rue 
Newton and the whole of Paris was stirred up by the 
little man’s presence within its walls. The Parisians could 
not leave him alone. They made up their minds before- 
hand that this opera should be a failure, and it was such 
a failure that the police had to be called out to quell the 
disturbance caused by it. Times have surely changed. In- 
stead of crying out against the opera now the habitues 
of the house welcome it, and their only interest is centered 
in the new and beautiful Venus. 

RRR 


I have a letter from Mr. d’Aubigné, who, with his pupils, 
has been spending the winter in his villa at Nice, saying 
that he expects to return to Paris about March 1. 

nee 


Eleanor Spencer, the brilliant pianist, was heard here 
last week, scoring, I am told, a great success. As some- 
times happens, things will go astray, and I was not in- 
formed of this appearance until it was all over, much to 
my disappointment. However, even if I had been present 
at this concert, it would be impossible for me to say any 
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Novello and Company, London (H. W. Grey Co., New York). 
Recent compositions of Axel Raoul Wachtmeister. 
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Prelude and Fugue for Pianoforte. 
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more than has already been said in praise of the playing 
of this remarkable artist. 
eRe 

I have received a number of letters asking for inform- 
ation about the admission of foreigners into the Paris Na- 
tional Conservatory. That admission is almost the same 
for foreigners as for citizens of France. There is but one 
difference, only two foreigners are admitted into each 
class. There are, however, a great many classes, so that 
this is not likely to prove a serious drawback. A much 
more serious obstacle is the fact that the applicant for ad- 
mission must be under eighteen years of age. A birth 
certificate, and passport for identification, must be shown 


The 
whole question has many sides, and the matter of expense 
is not the least of them. 
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Oscar Seagle, | wrote some weeks ago that, 


attention than can any teacher in a conservatory 


In regard t 
as his address next year was to be Carnegie Hall, I sup 
have a studio there. Seagle tells me that 


posed he was to 


this is not the rhe Carnegie Hall address is merely 
iring the long tour he is to make 
Seagle will be in America just one 
Nat- 
urally his pupils want to g.t him back here as soon as they 


Case 
to be his headquarters d 
all over the States 
season, from the fall of 1913 to the spring of 1914. 


can. Seagle also has a call to opera, but why should he 
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to prove this age. Then again, the number of pupils ad- take up the stage life, which, after all, is not the most prcaiie regi. * any the big musical cet f Europe. A 
mitted to the Conservatory is strictly limited. Out of the agreeable, when his success as a singer of songs is so pro caanaad : ves rag Me saan ‘ * a oa ele < : “0 re at 
large number of applicants who go up for the entrance nounced? Reynaldo Hahn, one of the most gifted, and  Rinade” and “Aus stille Friestatt 
examinations each year only about a quarter find places. certainly one of the best known in America, of French 

There are two examinations for admission. The first of song writers, has written Seagle many letters compliment- Oscar Seagie, the remarkable beritenc, who sav ~~ 
these, which is eliminatory, takes place, generally, some ing him upon his interpretation of these songs. And then Salle des Agric irs yesterday, was greatly uded by larg 
time in September. The date is published during the sum- his ability, both in the larger and smaller forms, opens to “ence which assembled there to hear him. His magnificent voir 
mer months in the daily papers. Those who succeed in him such vast opportunities. Whatever the occasion he is = pth wegen - te and his we _ sical interpret 
passing through this preliminary examination go up for always ready. He has sung here in “The Damnation of The a : ae * ola .. : = " : a me 
the finals a few weeks later. A knowledge of some French Faust” with the Lamoureux Orchestra, has been soloist as accompanist and in two solo numbers, was also greatly applaud 
is necessary and pupils who intend trying for admission in the famous Philharmonic Concerts, was heard here with Paris Figaro 

should come to Paris some months earlier and take up the Madame Cahier and an orchestra under the direction of 

study of the language. Instruction in the Conservatory Henry Hadley, has given numerous recitals with Camille plea — 

is absolutely free, both for natives and foreigners; and Decreus as accompanist, a big concert at the Salle Gaveau Po —— og tated os agape - = mals age 
there is no better conservatory anywhere. Those who with Maggie Teyte, has sung in “The Seven Last Words by 4 musicale, in which Ose ie OEE! . yea pe peace 
graduate here are turned out thorough musicians in every of Christ,” “Mors et Vita,” etc. etc. as well as at many  thusiastically applauded.—Paris New York Hera 

branch of their profession. This may or may not be use- salons Some of his press notices are worth reading 

ful—it is a point about which much argument is possible. The New York Herald, Paris edition, for instance, says At a delightful musicale given by Madame Neu we 
Certainly it is sometimes deplorable to discover that many Oscar Seagle, the Am baritone who sang at the Philharm Emmy Destinn, of the Berlin Royal Opera, and O Seagl 
so-called musicians know nothing whatever except how Concert Tuesday evening last, is the possessor of a very beutiful Daily Telegraph, Londo 

to play on some chosen instrument. But whether this lack a on “4 Pane e sentir ee ere le yma aah Prince. Orlo@ entertained his cucete with « deliaha! 
of broad knowledge is an actual drawback to the artist’s pr ae te sR far a aa * aathagyeatoonsre etenaiall, gram given by Lucille Marcel, of the R Ope \ 1 a 
success in his career is quite another question. Probably Mr. Seagle can do better than concerts; and it is to the opera thar scar Seagle, both gers being enthusiastically ved,—I 
the best instruction may be received from private teachers he must g é Figaro 

“ha . : . LE FIVE O'CLOCK DU “FIGARO.’ 

who insist, as all consciencious teachers do, a es their Oscar Seagle is an American singer, pupil of the incomparabl At a dinner given | t Duchesse ( ‘ 
pupils taking up the related branches of the art. Of course master, Jean de Reszke. Installed in Paris for five years, he h musical program was rendered by Madame Edvina, of ( Ga 
a private teacher can give the pupil more of his undivided become there a professor himself, after having had brilliant s jen, soprano, and Oscar S« baritone Figa 

Frank King Clark Pupils Score Successes. srighton Orchestra, receiving an ovation at each concert Pilzer Pleases at Carnegie Hall. 

ik . si le ie epee On the Continent, besides appearances with Nikisch, “= 

The fame of the King Clark studios in Berlin is con- Mengelberg and Kunwald, Miss Spencer was chosen as Maximilian Pilzer, the young violin artist, of undoubted 
tinually being reinforced by the frequent successes ol soloist for the Liest Festival of the Cecilia. Society, of talent and temperament, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Clark pupils. Both on opera and concert programs their New York, on Tuesday evening, February His audi 
names are repeatedly being met with and the results they ence keenly appreciated a varied program, wl included 
achieve are most remarkable. Emma Vilmar, a prominent two of his own compositions, Caprice Walt nd “Lic 
disciple of Mr. Clark, recently sang the title role in “Car beslied The latter unusually charming, might rather be 
men” at the Royal Opera and was most enthusiastically entitled “First Love Song,” suggesting, as it d e lyri 
received both by public and press. Two of the successful cal idealism of youth. 
concerts of the same week were given by Clark pupils, The second number. in neerto (B minor { Saint 
Theodore von Marmont appearing in Beethoven Halli and Saéns, Mr. Pilzer played with, in turn, emotional fire and 
Inmah Galli in Harmonium Hall. Another pupil, Fredy exquisite simplicity ; and, throughout, a remar! ¢ fluency 
Juel, who was heard in a recital in Beethoven Hall in of technic 
January, when she scored a marked success, gave a second The most enjoyable feature of the recital was the third 
recital at Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall on February 6 group: Randegger’s Bohemian Dance, giving t artist a 
At the production of Verdi’s “Requiem” in Vienna by the pportunity to show rare clarity of tone in most intricate 
Vienna Sing-Akademie on February 25, under the direc passages; the sweetly appealing “Plaintes Arabes” of Hu 
tion of the famous conductor, Bruno Walter, Vally Fried- bay; and the sensuously fantastic Brahms-]: m Hut 
rich Héttges, still another exponent of the Clark school garian Dance (No. 2). The applause after this number 
of voice culture, sang the mezzo part. Frau Héttges also was unabated until Pilzer appeared for his fourth num 
gave a recital in Vienna on February 20. Another pupil, ber, the “Introduction and Jota” by Sarasate. with which 
Hermann Kant, is singing a month’s engagement at Covent he replaced the “Faust” Fantasie (origi: 1 the 1 
Garden in the German opera season now being given by gram) and with which the young artist closed his recita 
Thomas Beecham. Mrs. Frank King Clark, who assists giving the brilliant performance of a virtuos 
her illustrious husband in her work, has just returned Mr. Pilzer was very ably assisted by Max Herzher 
from a four months’ visit with relatives and friends in pianist of remarkable musicianship, w wed a 
America, where she was heard in several recitals with tive appreciation of the linist’s | 
splendid success. Mrs. Clark will immediately resume her The program was as follows 
teaching. siiiiiniihiaaeeas saad Secchi “aah deubhe 3 

Eleanor Spencer's Career. ehhenin ; these ms Re ¢ 

Eleanor Spencer was born at Chicago in 1891, where Plaintes Arabes H 
she made her debut in concert at the age of ten, arousing Hungarian Dance (N¢ ms ' 
great interest by her unusual gifts and accomplishments tte wrag ; A : 


After successful public appearances in some of the chief 
Fastern cities she was withdrawn from the concert plat- 
form and placed under the professional guidance of Dr. 
William Mason, the American master, with 
whom she studied for a period of two years. Then she 
was taken to Europe to continue and complete her pianistic 
education Bauer and Leschetizky, both of whom 
prophesied a great career for her. After a thoroughly 
efficient preparation Miss Spencer made her debut on the 
other side of the Atlantic in a recital at Bechstein Hall, 
London, achieving signal success and winning warm praise 
for her distinguished style and her intellectual and 


celebrated 


under 


temperamental delivery. This debut was followed 
by important engagements in England and on the 
Continent. She was thrce times soloist with the 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


neberger Park, Ds 


Out for a ning s walk i the Sch 


Amsterdam, and was also engaged by Music Director 
Hutschenruyter to play the first Beethoven concerto at the 
Beethoven Festival given at Utrecht, Holland. Miss Spen- 
cer has everywhere in Europe proved herself to be an 
admirable interpreter both of the classic and the romantic 
school. Her Beethoven interpretations have been warmly 
praised by such giants as Nikisch and Mengelberg, while 
the critics have highly of her Schumann and 
Chopin, thus testifying to the young artists 
Much in her 


American tour. 


spoken 
versatility 


interest has been aroused forthcoming 


Caprice waltz 


Introduction and Jota 


Frederic Martin's Engagements. 


The test of an artist’s popularity is measured largely 


the number of return engagements booked 
David, of New York, report that their bass 
Martin, has appeared thi season wit he 
Haydn Society, of Boston, in “The Messial 
ber; for the performance in Februar and 
gaged for the third time this season for the per 
“The Creation,” which will be given April ¢ 

in one season is certainly a record of which 


might be proud 
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Ungererstrasse 42/4, 
Munich, February 11, 1913 


The last days of carnival do not bring many concerts of 
importance in Munich, the concert givers rightly thinking 
that the interests of the public are engaged for anything 
serious music. Of American readers, 
however, were the two concerts in which Mrs. H. H. A. 
Seach appeared for the first time in this city as composer 
and pianist. The first concert took place January 17 at 
the Bayerischer Hof, Mrs. Beach being assisted by Richard 
Rettich, and Marianne Rheinfeld, alto. Mrs. 
Beach played numbers by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
and accompanied Frl. Rheinfeld in a group of 
songs. The principal number of the program was 
Beach's own sonata for violin and piano, with the 
at the piano. Frl. Rheinfeld sang further two 
“Je demande a 


except interest to 


violinist, 


as soloist, 
Brahms’ 
Mrs, 
composer 
groups of Mrs. Beach's songs, as follows: 


l'oiseau,” “Canzonetta,” “Nachts,” “Juni” and four Eng- 
lish songs, “Vilanelle,” “My Star,” “Ah, Love, But a Day,” 
and “The Year's at the Spring,” The gifted composer 


has secured two excellent artists to present her works 
here for the first time, whose fine artistic work was greeted 
with hearty applause, a full share of which belonged to 
On January 22 Mrs. Beach appeared again, 
this time as pianist with the Munich Quartet (Theodor 
Kilian, Georg Knauer, Ludwig Vollnhals, viola; 
Heinrich Kiefer, cello), playing her own piano quintet in 
F sharp major, op. 67. The players of the quartet were 
with the work heart and soul, and the performance was a 
brilliant meeting with the approval of public and 
critics alike. It is not necessary to speak in detail of Mrs. 
which are much better known at 
present in America than they are here. It is remarkable 
how strongly the influence of Brahms is felt in the form 
Aside from the personal 
success of the composer, the two evenings were of great 
value in advancing the cause of American music over here 
and in proving to our German cousins that the serious 
efforts of our best composers are not only worthy of 
serious consideration, but that they can also stand com- 
parison with any of the music of the same kind now being 
produced here by native composers. Certainly I do not 
know any chamber music work of recent years which is 
to be placed ahead of this splendid piano quintet of our 
fellow countrywoman. Mrs. Beach will next appear in 
Breslau, where the program will again contain several of 
her compositions, and will then go to Meran with Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Munich Royal Opera, who has been 
engaged for a recital in that favorite Austrian winter re- 
sort at the end of this month. 
RRR 

Another important event at the end of the month was 
the Munich premiere of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” preceded 
by “Der Birger als Edelmann.” After the extended 
notices of the work which appeared in this paper imme- 
diately after the Stuttgart premiere last October, there is 
no necd of paying any particular attention to the work 
as there is no substantial change in the 
then received. The preceding comedy still 
does its best to kill the opera. In Munich the principal 
part in the comedy was played by a fine actor of the old 
one who has long ago made his reputation as a 
Moliére characters, and who, for 
was absolutely miscast in the puerile 
version made by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The comedy 
fell flat; in fact, there were very plentiful hisses mingled 
with the weak applause. The opera, on the other hand, 
made a great and no wonder, considering the 
really splendid cast, which is to be ranked ahead of that 
of the original Stuttgart production. Maude Fay had the 
title part, and won a tremendous individual triumph. As 
a picture of Miss Fay in this role and various press criti- 
cisms have already appeared in this paper, it is unnecessary 
Suffice it to say that Strauss 
will have to look very far before he can find a more 
perfect and ideal interpreter of his heroine. The trouble- 
some Zerbinetta fell to the brilliant coloratura soprano, 
Hermine Bosetti. She sang the part absolutely as written, 
including the high F sharp, something which was not done 
Stuttgart performance, with astonishing ease and 
surety, and again proved her full right to be ranked among 
the very first coloraturas of the world. She has now gone 
to Berlin to sing the same role at the coming premiere 
there in place of the absent Frieda Hempel. And just as 
why write an F sharp “in alt.” for a singing 
voice? Was there ever one that could make a pleasant, 
musical tone on it? I think not. The other principal part, 
Bacchus, was Wolf, our lyric tenor, who has leanings to- 
ward the “Helden.” It is true that Wolf has not the same 
yolume in his throat as Jadlowker, who originally created 
but he has a finer quality of voice, which is cer- 


the composer, 


violins ; 


one, 


Jeach’s compositions, 


and development of all of them. 


itself, particularly 


Hnpressions 


scho 1, 


legitimate portrayer of 


that very reason, 


success, 


for me to go into detail. 


at the 


an aside, 


the role, 


tainly to be preferred in a role like Bacchus. As far as 
one may speak of acting in connection with “Ariadne,” 
the three principal artists were fully equal to the demands 
made upon them. The smaller roles—really nothing but 
“feeds” in this work—were all in capable hands. Bruno 
Walter directed the small picked orchestra with his usual 
splendid capability and a careful attention to the bringing 
out of the finest detail which did not suffer at all in com- 


parison to the leadership of R. S. himself. The stage 
management was a credit to Professor Fuchs. Julius 
Klein provided stage pictures up to his usual high 


standard, which, however, will be better seen on the big 
Hoftheater stage than on the cramped, unmodern stage 
of the Residenz Theater. (And just as another aside, I 
want to be tactless enough to say that the “charming little 
Residenz Theater, with its red and gold decora- 
tions and its carved wood draperies has always impressed 
me as being confoundedly ugly. It is a good advertising 
point for the Mozart summer festival performances, but, 
practically, some frame that did not so much distract from 
the picture would be much better for either opera or 
drama. It is like putting a four inch square pale little 
water color into a carved wood gilt frame six inches wide.) 
With this evening’s performance, the third, “Ariadne” 
moves into the big house, as the small house turned out 
too small receipts to pay for the expensive production— 
and to fulfill R. S.’s ideas of what the royalties ought to 
be. 


rococo” 


2Re 

There were two young violin players here last week. 
The first was Eddy Brown, a Chicago boy, who is seven- 
teen years old, looks somewhat older, and plays like a 
most mature man. If I am not mistaken, Eddy is going 
to develop into one of the very big ones. In his appear- 
ance on the stage, his method of handling his instrument 
ard his style of interpretation, he reminds very 
strongly of Kreisler—and this is a comparison to which I 
am sure Kreisler himself (who has heard Eddy Brown 
play) will have not the slightest objection. He came here 
absolutely unknown, but he was accorded a very warm 
reception and recalled time after time. The second young 
violinist was a little Australian girl named Alma Moodie, 
thirteen years of age, but in no way to be regarded as a 
“child wonder.” One must have respect for the really 
musical nature of this child. Her interpretations have the 
stamp of authority and are evidently by no means a parrot- 
like repetition of her master’s playing. She has naturally 
not yet the strength to produce a real forte on her instru- 
mert, but her tone in cantabile is delightfully sweet and 
pure, and even her harmonics have a really fine tone 
quality. I have heard much older and better known 
violinists whose harmonics sounded more like the whistle 
of a peanut stand than like music. She was splendidly 
accompanied by Josef Schmid, organist of the cathedral 
here. She had great success with the audience, and was 
compelled to give four encores at the close of her pro- 
gram. Brown is a pupil of Leopold Auer and Alma 
Moodie, of Professor Back, of Brussels. 

nanr 

Last Friday Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared as pianist in 
the fourth of his series of six concerts illustrating the de- 
velopment of the piano concerto, the program being as 
follows: Concerto in D minor, op. 70, Rubinstein; Con- 
certo in E flat, Liszt; Concerto in B flat minor, op. 23, 
Tschaikowsky. He was again accompanied by the Kon- 
zertverein orchestra under the leadership of Leonid 
Kreutzer. I have never had an opportunity to hear 
Kreutzer as pianist, but if he is a better pianist than con- 
ductor, he must be a right good piano player, for he is 
certainly an excellent conductor. It was a brilliant per- 
formance of three brilliant concertos—and this is a place 
where the much abused “brilliant” can be rightly used. 
Gabrilowitsch brought out every point of the pianistically 
grateful Rubinstein and Liszt works, and the magnificently 
melodious Tschaikowsky masterpiece, with its splendid 
warmth and color, was given a performance in which it 
may almost be said that Gabrilowitsch and Kreutzer 
divided the honors evenly, Gabrilowitsch himself grace- 
fully acknowledging this by bringing out the conductor 
with him to share in the storm of applause which followed 
the concerto. This fine series of concerts is happily meet- 
ing with the success which it deserves in Munich. The 
big Odeon Hall was full, the standing room too, and I 
know for a fact that there was almost no “paper” in the 
house. The next concert, in which Gabrilowitsch will play 
hoth the Brahms concertos, is already looked forward to 
with great interest. 


one 


Hermann Klum's third recital of the season, the pro- 
gram of which has already been given in this column, took 
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place last evening. There was an audience which well 
filled the hall and plenty of applause, compelling an en- 
core at the end of the program. As usual, Herr Klum 
showed that he thoroughly knew and understood the 
Bach and Beethoven with which the program began. The 
three Liszt numbers were capitally done. They included 
the seldom heard “Vallée d’Obermann,” which was -played 
excellently, but seemed hardly worth while reviving. The 
most interesting part of the program was the three bal- 
lades which formed the last group. The first, a frankly 
melodious, pleasing composition by the Munich composer, 
Adolf Wallnéfer, was especially written for Herr Klum 
and played from manuscript for the first time. Following 
it came ballades from two Liszt pupils, d’Albert’s in B 
minor and that of Pauline von Erdmannsdorfer-Fichtner, 
both splendid works, and the latter of which, with its 
tremendous octave passages, is especially brilliant. Klum's 
last recital of the season will take place on April 3, when 
he will present a program of ancient and modern dance 
music. This idea of lightening up the general sombreness 
and sobriety of the season was so successful when intro- 
duced by this pianist last year that he will repeat it with 
some changes of program. At one of the recent Volks- 
symphonie concerts in Nuremberg, Herr Klum had fine 
success as a soloist with the Mozart D major concerto, 
which he prepared and played at only two days’ notice. 
neue 

The eighth concert of the regular subscription series of 
the Konzertverein Orchestra under Ferdinand Lowe took 
place Monday evening ‘here were two new works on 
the program, heard for the first time in Munich, Wilh 
Mauke’s “Sursum Corda” (a song of pain and strength), 
symphonic poem, and a new concert suite for violin with 
Mauke is a Munich com 


orchestra by Serg. Tanéiew. 


poser, opera critic for the Munchener Zeitung 


phonic poem may be dismissed with three “uns”—un 


His sym- 


original, uninteresting and unimportant The Tanéiew 
suite is not great music, but it is very well made and 
pleasant to listen to, and as it is a work which, on account 
of its gratefulness for the soloist, is apt to be played quite 
a bit, it may be well to notice it shortly. It is in four 
movements, the first a prelude, rather colorless. Then 
comes a “Fairy Story,” a quaint, mysterious affair in rather 
slow 3-4 rhythm, with charming effects for both the 
solo violin and orchestra. The third movement is a theme 
with six variations, quite the finest part of the work. The 
third variation, a charming waltz; the fifth, a stirring 
mazurka, and the sixth, “In Memory of Tschaikowsky,’ 
a long cantabile, are especially good. This part was re- 
ceived with great applause. The last movement is a taran- 
tella, more interesting for its complicated rhythms than 
for its thematic material. The work was performed for 
the first time in Cologne at the beginning of January, 1913, 
the soloist being, as here, Alexander Petschnikoff. He 
was in fine form and played the tremendously difficult 
work with splendid technical and musical! finish. There 
was very hearty applause. The accompaniment was capt- 
tally led by conductor Léwe, who followed these numbers 
with his usual excellent readings of two numbers from 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” symphony and the Beethoven 
fifth. 
nerre 

The Minchener Zeitung is fortunate in having secured 
the services of Dr. Alexander Berrsche as its concert 
critic. Dr. Berrsche was at one time conductor at the 
r the law 


Royal Theater in Weimar, but gave up music f¢ 
He is the fairest and best informed German critic whom I 
know. It is a pleasure to read his articles, which are 
never animated by hate, prejudice, nor a false patriotism 
Here is a short translation from a recent criticism of his. 
“We Germans, who can still boast of having the most in- 
spired (genialsten) composers among us, are in music of 
None of our 


composers write such charmingly entertaining music (Un 


the second class far behind other nations 


terhaltungsmusik) as, for instance, Grieg or Ravel And 
the reason is that all of our second class musicians insist 
on trying to write first class music. It is not difficult, 
behind the pomposity of a Wagner imitator or the pre- 
tentious bombast of a symphonic poet, to find the m 
poser of healthy ‘Unterhaltungsmusik’ ( Note.—this word is 
badly translated by ‘salon music’; it means more ‘music 
written to entertain’) who is only prevented by a false 
ambition from doing what he is really capable of. The 
German composer would rather be called crazy than en- 
Prosit, Herr Doktor! Now, if the second 
class composers, not only of Germany, but of the whole 


tertaining.” 


world, will only take your little lecture to heart! 
2ee 
Miss Stewart Castles, of Ottawa, Canada, is studying 
piano with Hermann Klum during her stay in Munich this 
winter. H. O. Oseoon 





McCormack and St. Patrick. 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will give his next 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall, om the night of St 
Patrick’s Day, Monday evening, March 17 
sisted by Ilse Veda Duttlinger, violinist, ard Melville 
Clark, the Irish harpist. 


He will be as 





MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 
819 Richmond Avenue, 
Bell "Phene, N. 1445 | 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 13, 1913 
Following the usual custom of several years past, Mr 





and Mrs. Frank Davidson have planned a series of cham 
ber music concerts which will be free to those interested 
These concerts have always been of a high order of merit 
and will deserve the interest which they have always at- 
tracted. The first concert of this season was given at the 
Linwood Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church on Tuesday 
evening, February 11, and was up to the standard of former 
concerts given under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Da 
vidson he program consisted of two string quartets 
played by Katherine Park Lewis and Arthur Snelgrov: 
violins ; Dorothea Park Lewis, violoncello, and Mr. David 
son, viola; also a Brahms sonata in G major for violin 
and piano. The work of the various performers won com 
mendation for its unity and balance. 


At the annual Lincoln Birthday celebration of the Buf 
falo Historical Society, Ella B. Snyder, soprano, was th 
soloist, accompanied by Cora J. Taylor. This is a re-en 


gagement for both, as they served on a similar occasion 


last year. Miss Snyder is the fortunate possessor a 
rarely beautiful voice, pronounced by one of the foremost 
critics as “a golden voice.” She gave extreme pleasure 


in her numbers, which were: Chaminade's “Summer,” 
“The Little Clouds,’ by Logan, and the “Nightingale,” by 
Hawley. By special request Miss Snyder‘added a patrioti 
song, “The Union Forever,” arousing the warmest ad 


miration by its spirited and sympathetic rendition 
RRR 


George Bagnall, organist of the First Congregationa 
Church, of this city, was the soloist at the free organ con 
cert in Elmwood Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, Febru 
ary 2. He was assisted by Mrs. F. D. Gardner, soprano 
Mr. Bagnall’s program was well chosen, giving opportu 
nity for a display of his resources. It included selections 
by Andrews, Rogers, Tschaikowsky, Johnson, Elgar-Le 
mare and Baldwin. Mrs. Gardner sang Handel's “O Lord 
Correct Me” and Hanscom’s “Homeland 


On February 3 in Westminster Hall, on Monroe street, 


the Westminster Choral Society, under the direction of 
William J. Sheehan, gave the first concert of its eleventh 
season and scored a decided success This is Mr. Shee 
han’s first season with the chorus, it having been under 
Angelo M. Read's direction in former years The so 
ciety, which numbers about thirty, showed the effects of 
careful drilling in their unity of attack and finish, « e 
attention to the baton and clear enunciation These good 


points were made more effective through the medium of 
a sweet and unforced tone Pleasing violin solos were ren 
dered by William H. Walsh, who gave evidence of con 


siderable talent [he Arion Quartet, composed of Anna 


Cloos, soprano; Mrs. A. L. Carley, contralto; D. M 
Plantz, tenor, and W. J. Sheehan, bass, sang twice Anna 
Carroll acted as accompanist 
a ae 
Ralph Leon Trick, one of Buffalo's foremost young 


pianists, gave an enjoyable recital at Twentieth Century 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 11 Throughout his 
program Mr. Trick gave evidence of thorough musician 
ship and careful study Che results of this were seen 
in his clear octaves, his brilliant scale passages and artist 


interpretation 


nne 
Georgia Richardscn, concert pianist, of Detroit, has just 
returned from Paris, where she has been studying tor the 
past seven years with Wager Swayne, and was also one 
of his assistant teachers. Miss Richardson was heard in 


recita! at the Auditorium Hall on Monday evening, Feb 
ruary 10, and will give another recital at the same place 


on February 17 The program, which was all Ch 


served to display the brilliant technical achievements of 


the young pianist Cora Jane Tayior 


Spooner Emulates Orpheus. 
Philip Spooner, the American tenor, is very fond of 
practising out of doors, and on one of his vocal ex 


sions met with a very amusing and peculiar incident. His 


father, ex-Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, owns a large 
farm of many hundred acres, a part of which is a thickly 
wooded forest. One day the young tenor wandered among 
the trees giving vent to his exuberance of spirit in an out 
burst of song, when he was suddenly confronted by two 


baby foxes, who eyed him with curiosity and evident in- 


terest. Young Spooner sang to them until the animals had 
convinced themselves that the vocalist meant no harm to 
them and they suddenly departed Since that time Mr 
Spooner has great faith in the power of song, not only to 
sooth the savage breast, but t quell the fero ity of wild 
animals. 
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MRS. C, HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, di and repertoi 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison nag New York. 





**There are plenty of men and women who can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time who can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can."’ 


| —From an Editoral in ‘“The Portland Oregonian”’ 
of January 17, 1913 


H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


ma Donna Sop srano from Paris Grand Opera) ¥ Scaia, Milan, 
ovent Garden, Penden: Metropolitan Opera, N. Y., ete., etc. in 

America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates address 
65 Centra) Park West, New York 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMANY 


APPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Vanagement: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


LUDWIG 


HESS 


TENOR RECITAL, ORATORIO, FESTIVAL 
Personal address: 602 West 137th St.. New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address : - Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
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CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music —Department for those who Seaide to teach music 

Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and fraining for public appearance—go Instructors of hi fest reputy 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 


Violin 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 


MADAME 


“ KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathieen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lilile May Weiker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Hath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjaer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Bredsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 





In America, 1913-1914 





HarotD BAUER 


MASTER PIANIST 


Management: 
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All artists appearing in Vienna desiring mention in 
this letter will Kindly see that tickets are sent to 
this office. 


Piaristengasse, 46, } 
Vienna VIII, February 10, to13 


Norah Drewett, the charming pianist, who will tour 
America next season under M. H. Hanson, gave a joint 
recital with the concert singer, Lorle Meissner, in the Bos- 
endorfer Saal. Lorle Meissner saag selections from Brahms 





NORAH DREWET'1I 


and Schubert and the “D'Une Prison,” by Reynaldo Hahn, 
“La Flute de Pan” and “Mandoline” by Debussy, with 
three shorter songs from Schumann. Fri. Meissner has 
a prepossessing stage appearance and a voice of interesting 





VANITA GODOWSKY, 


Wh is her father’s private secretary and is studying voice with 
a view to opera 


qualities as to tone blending and art of expression. Miss 
Drewett had chosen the Bach preludium, Mozart C major 
and Weber A flat major sonatas, together with a group of 
modern compositions chosen from Debussy, Ravel, 
Blanchet, Walter Niemann, Egon Wellesz and Bela Bar- 
tok. It was the artist’s rendition of these last numbers 
that caused so much comment, as would naturally be sup- 
posed; but Miss Drewett has found her plane and must 


necessarily profit by continuing with the style of interpre- 
tation for which she is naturally adapted. Thus it was 
that I took the opportunity of hearing what she had to say 


[IENNA ff 


about her own personal views and motives. Miss Drewett 
is quite an enthusiast over Vienna, and she makes a point 
of keeping a few days free after her concerts here, so as 
to be able to stay longer than her musical duties would 
otherwise allow. “I feel more at home here than any- 
where else,” she told me. “The charm of the people, their 
friendly welcome, the soft accent and the sense of humor 
they have appeals to me. Then I love the town with its 
superb old aristocratic architecture—palaces of the eight- 
eenth century standing next to some of the most interest- 
ing specimens of modern building. Where else, indeed, is 
there a group of artists so unique as those who represent 
the leaders of the ‘Wiener Werkstatte’? Yes, the dress 
| wore in the concert was designed by one of their artists 
and made in their workshop, and the material is as care- 
fully worked as formerly the Renaissance stuffs. I am 
rot fond of dresses in the sense that I like to spend much 
time on dressing or making them showy, but I like to wear 
something in harmony with the mood I am in. That is 
one of the advantages we women have over men; so why 
not make use of it? I knew that my program would be 
discussed—that I would have the conservative part of my 
audience during a portion of the evening almost against 
me—and I wanted to show them that I was aot playing 
those pieces merely to play something new so as to attract 
the critics, but because I am absolutely convinced of their 
worth, either as lasting works or as ‘Uebergangsstiicke’ 
(transition pieces); in a chain there are big important 
links as well as the smaller ones—the latter are less ob- 
vious and less important, but very necessary to the whole. 
We may be living in an artistically weak time—we cannot 
judge as yet—one needs perspective to be able to judge 
correctly, but if we put down our hands and lament over 
the so called weakness of this age, we allow our art to 
stagnate and we will never make any progress. None can 
admire the classics more than I do—you must realize with 
what love I play Weber, for instance, revelling as I do in 
that romantic period. But only a few of the modern com- 
posers have true romance; most of them have intelligence, 
fantasy, wit and humor. Technically, they are amusing 
in their novel difficulties—psychically interesting in th: 
feelings they arouse or endeavor to arouse. Of course, I 
do not expect the audiences to understand them as I do— 
one must have studied them and studied them well to 
grasp the intent. But why should one not also endeavor 
to go further on in the path our wonderful musical, an- 
cestors began? It is extraordinary how progressive the 
Hungarians are. The next day after playing here I was 
engaged by Countess Szapary for a big soiree at her palace 
in Pressburg. Most of the guests there knew the works 
of Debussy, Ravel, Schmitt and Blanchet. It was delight- 
ful playing to so cultured an audience, for, of course, they 
knew Bach, Chopin or any other classic equally well. The 
Hungarians are also able to appreciate the strong sense of 
rhythm so often characteristic of modern works, as they 
are prepared thereby through their czardas and national 
dances. A very interesting feature of the evening at 
Countess Szapary’s was the presence of Count Geza Zichy, 
the celebrated pupil of Liszt, who lost his right arm as a 
youth and then developed his left hand to such a pheno- 
menal extent that he is able to play the most difficult 
works in his own transcription. With Liszt, he gave many 
concerts for three hands, and he did me the great honor 
of playing two of his own compositions, although he has 
not played to anyone for a very long time. Closing one’s 
eyes, one can never realize that only one hand is able to 
bring forth those strong tones, and the thumb alone to 
possess such ability as to produce the wonderful ‘legato’ 
for the melodic parts. Unfortunately, the concerts in 
Budapest this year have had to be postponed on account 
of this terrible crisis which is reigning since the war. It 
is very sad for me to have to leave Vienna so soon again. 
Weren't the flowers lovely? There were seventeen ‘ar- 
rangements,’ as they call it here, and each flower repre- 
sented to me a greeting from my dear friends here. But 
if I dwell on this I will get quite ‘wehmutig,’ and my 
career does not allow of sentiment, does it? At least, not 
in the practical part of it.” 
nee 

David Hochstein, the violinist, and concert singer Emmy 
Heim were the soloists appearing at the last regular Sun- 
day morning symphony concert given by the Tonkinstler 
Orchestra in the Teater an die Wien. Mr. Hochstein 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto, op. 35, to which he 
gave a very pleasing and artistic interpretation, notwith- 
standing the fact that this virtuoso chose unwisely in 
selecting Tschaikowsky’s work as a medium for the ex- 
pression of his abilities in violin mastery. Mr. Hochstein 
possesses a style of a fine and delicate quality, more suited 
to the beautiful and plaintive than to Tschaikowsky’s “fire 
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and bravura.” The vocal soloist gave short selections 
Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. Fri. Heim, a 
pupil of Franzi Miter, has a voice of many pleasing quali- 
ties, and sings in a true musical manner which is made 
all the more admirable by the gratifying personality and 
appearance of the young artist. The symphony given 
under Maria Wallner’s direction was the Mozart G minor. 
The reading was all that could be desired in connection 
with precision of execution, but Wallner did not appear to 
be in strong sympathy with the work on this morning, and 
an interpretation more in accordance with the beauty and 
the should have been produced. 
Two short works, a legend and a scherzo, were played in 
the composer's (Robert Zwierzina) presence, the first being 
a beautiful and simple story drawn along old fashioned 
lines, while the second was an extreme modern construc 
tion, but still holding to the pleasing and interesting style 
of his work, near 
Quartet, Messrs 
Walter, with the assistance of 
and Ernst 
the 
quintet in F 


from 


simplicity of symphony 


The Fitzner Fitzner, 


Czerny 


Weissgarber, 
Ernst von 
gave their 

The tedious 

and the charming 

Mozart quartet in A major were given, with a new sonata, 

op. 38. 

appearance 


and 


Dohnanyi, pianist, Lorenz, viola, 


second concert in Bosendorfer Saal. 


Bruchner string major 
for piano and violin by Dohnanyi making its first 
in Vienna. The new sonata made a favorable 
impression and was given an excellent rendition at the 
hands of the composer and Herr Fitzner. 
nne 
Panthés, the French pianist, 
Bésendorfer Saal of very 
variety, including the Bach “Fantaise 
and Italian Concerto,” the Beethoven E 
the “Symphonic Etudes” of Schumann 
etudes from Chopin, with shorter numbers 
Debussy, G. Dupont and Leon Moreau. This artist is 
richly gifted, and one finds many pleasing qualities in her 
playing. The brightness, the fineness and the sincere mu- 
sician go hand in hand and she succeeds in creating the 
right atmosphere for each composition 
neRe 

The regular meeting and concert of the American Musi- 
cal Club in Vienna was held on the last day of the month 
in the rooms of the Anglo-American Club at Heumarkt 
13. The soloists for the afternoon were Zella Cole Léf, 
Otty Reiniger, violin, and Walter Scott, piano. Mr. 
Scott, of Boston, Mass., gave an interesting reading of the 
Beethoven sonata, No. 3, showing that he had re 
ceived excellent training in the many details that are com- 
prised in artistic playing, besides having a fine 
appreciation for musical values. Formerly a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory, he is in his third 
year’s work here under Professor Leschetizky, having been 

Mrs. Léf’s song numbers 
“Juni” and “The Year's at 
each of these her clear, well 
was heard to excellent advan- 


Marie 
gram in 
and 


gave 
interesting 


a concert pro- 
dimension 
Chromatique 
flat major sonata, 
and a group ot 


from Ravel, 


voice; 
Op. 2, 
piano 
now 
prepared by Florence Trumbull 
Hildach, and 


Beach. In 
soprano voice 


were 
the Spring,” by 
trained lyric 


“Lenz,” by 


be a sympathetic and discreet accompanist. Fri. Reiniger, 
of the Sevcik having studied with the professor 
in Prague, gave as her selections the Handel A minor 
sonata, Chopin nocturne, and a mazurka by Mlynarski 
Miss Reiniger, as has before been mentioned, has a fluent 


technic and produces a tone of beautiful qualities. With 


school, 


Se 
DAGMAR GODOWSKY, 


The youngest daughter of Leopold Godowsky 
these she successfully endeavors to give her versions of 
the violin master’s works. Her accompaniments wer« 
ably played by Fritzy Neumann. 
ls 
Walter Golde, the prominent young accompanist and 
composer, has just returned from a month’s stay in Dres 


where he filled several 
nur 

Grace Potter, a concert pianist of the Leschetizky 
Dresden the 


solo 


and Berlin 


gagements 


den professional en- 


scho | 


has returned from where she played Grieg 


concerto and an extra group with the Gewerbehaus 


Orchestra under Olsen This prominent young pianist 


Dresden and will give several 
the 


America in the 


a brilliant success in 
the 
returning to 


made 


concerts in near future in most prominent citie 


of Europe, spring to cor tinue 


her professional work 


Rare 
Che past week’s offerings at the Royal Opera were 
Walkie,’ “Der Masken Ball,” “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
‘Siegfried,” with Fr. Burckhard, the royal Prussian singer 


from Wiesbaden and Fritz Feinhals from Munich as guests 





tage. For encore she demonstrated her ability as pianist ‘Don Juan,” “Tannhauser,” “Gotterdammerung,” with 
as well as singer by playing her own accompaniment very  Bruchard as Briinnhilde, and “Boheme.” 
artistically. In the other numbers, Jean Sinclair proved to Vicror C. WINTON 
Blanche Sanders Walker Tour. the feature color scheme of what is distinctly one of the 
ictures of the year. 
Blanche Sanders Walker, the Pittsburgh pianist and « P ce sans f he yess 
The New York Sun in the three-column review of the 


companist, who has been touring with Christine Miller this 
season and filling other dates between tours, has played 


twenty-one engagements since January 1. Among the 
more important of these may be mentioned appearances 
a$ assisting pianist and accompanist for Miss Miller in 
Appleton, Kenosha and Fond du Lac, Wis.; Chilicothe and 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; Richmond, Va.; Washington, 
D. C.; Baltimore, Md., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Walker also appeared in Erie, Pa. with Marie 
Stapleton Murray, soprano, and was accompanist and as- 


sisting soloist for Rose Leader's recital in Pittsburgh re 
cently. 

Mrs. Walker’s bookings extend up to the middle of May 
include further dates Christine Miller, Marie 


Alice Nielsen, Sue Harvard and other 


and with 
Stapleton Murray, 
well known artists 


A New StoKowsKi Portrait. 

One of the interesting features of the 108th exhibition 
at the Academy of Arts in Philadelphia, is the pic 
ture of Leopold Stokowski (conductor of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra) painted by Leopold G. Seyffert. The pic 
ture is hung in one of the galleries of honor, is a central 
feature of one of the walls and is in company of por- 
traits by Robert W. Vonnoh, Julian Story, Adolph Borie, 
Howard Gardiner Cushing, Lydia F. Emmet, Philip L 
Hale, and other well-known American portrait painters, 
who had commisions from such well-known Philadelphians 
as Dr. W. W. Keene, president of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, Alba B. Johnson, president of Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and Thomas McKean, one of the well- 
known leaders of the old-line families of Philadelphia, 
and others. Mr. Stokowski’s head of more or less tousled 
blond hair is silhouetted strongly against a picture by 
The dark red curtain in low key adds further to 


Fine 


Goya. 





Philadelphia 
LEOPOLD ST¢ 


Haeseler, 


PORTRAIT OF 


IKOWSKI 


Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, from the pa g | 
pold Gould Seyffert, exhibited at the 108th exhibitior 
Academy of Fime Art Philadelphi I 

Philadelphia exhibition, which it calls “The American Art 

Show,” has this to say about the picture in question 

“One of the really distinguished portraits in the exhib 


tion is that of Leopold Stokowski, the new conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, painted by Leopold Gould Sey 


ffert. The subject, a young man with smooth face and 
wavy hair, was one to attract any painter, with a spark 
of imagination, and Mr. Seyffert has indicated in terms of 


substantial but not too liberal modelling and of simple 


color the essentials of an uncommonly interesting sitter.” 
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HELENE MAIGILLE ciito 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delma) said: 
Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Voloes Exem and Renetet Wednesdays a.m. os Saturdays p.m. 
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ITALIAN PIANIST 
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Ernesto 


CONSOL rie 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., Hew York City 


Clara BUTT 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRI 1913 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
ma) Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein- 
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Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Opera House Ballding, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 
Write for Circulars. 
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By WALTER DAMROSCH 
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I‘ Cyrano, Mr, Damrosch has created a noble and 


stirring romantic score, finding his inspiration 





in a libretto adapted, with genuine literary taste and 





a fine instinct for dramatic effect. from Rostand’s 






coe drama. The French romanticist’s beautiful 
verses, translated by Mr. Henderson, have called 







forth from the composer lyric melodies of the ten 






derest and most winning charm; as well as martial 





ballads like that in the first act, which Cyrano sings 
during his duel with de Guiche; and the rousing 
song with chorus, “We are the Gascony Cadets.” 
There are also some capital songs of a humorous 
Almond Cheese-Cake Song.” 













turn, notably the 









G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 East 43rd Street New York 





GERHARDT’S SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL. 
Tuesday, February 25, will go on record as a day of 
great musical activity in New York. There were five 
public concerts; several musicales for charity and in the 
evening the premiere of Kienzl’s new opera, “Le Ranz des 
Vaches,” took place at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
One of the principal events of the afternoon was the 





ELENA GERHARDT 
recital given by Elena Gerhardt at Aeolian Hall; this was 
Miss Gerhardt’s second New York recital within a month. 
The handsome singer was again assisted at the piano by 
Erich Wolff, and was heard with keenest delight in the 


appended program: 


Das Meer hat seine Perlen gbuneegesecesebeuudess see 
Standchen ween . . ‘ ... Franz 


Die Forelle 

Rosamunde 

ME RE ea aco ade dias cehe Hudbmpack sb kb00 << aubeketuaw ena Schubert 
Be PIO | od Vite caine <batidckicieas Jocivatéanwasane Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen .... ERT SEEPS eT: 
Immer leiser wird mein Siideimaae Ty eye Ee 
Der Sehmied ........... been eae ide 6 anlee eke wade ose ae ee 


Alle Dinge haben Seseche ..Erich Wolff 
Knabe und Veilchen .............+... ..-Erich Wolff 
SS ON RENN Sve noice Venucessave iene .. Erich Wolff 
ee NN 5 eh bic dbderbndce-redee vhdabarwedees Erich Wolff 
Hame to the Hieland (Ms.) .............+-. 
A Shumber Song .....0.cccvce- 

Die Zigeunerin 
Bescheidene Liebe 
Storchenbotschaft bin sitio cadens ane 
et NE onc bi ws vending § cedecccascens 


.»Howard C. Gilmour 
..Howard C. Gilmour 
.-Hugo Wolf 
Favecihens Hugo Wolf 
..Hugo Wolf 
..Hugo Wolf 


Miss Gerhardt was in lovely voice and sang with that 
exquisite art that has on other occasions charmed New 
Yorkers. Her understanding of the classical German 
lieder is that of an artist who has absorbed every shade 
of meaning in the poetry and the music. Miss Gerhardt 
has wonderful intelligence and this allied with her beauti- 
ful voice and her innate artistic feeling serve to reveal 
the inner beauties of the songs of Franz, Schubert and 
Brahms. The singer, herself, appears to have a deep love 
for the Schubert compositions and she delivers them cach 
time in a style that commends her interpretations to those 
needing guidance in the singing of these immortal songs 

Miss Gerhardt’s renditions of the Brahms lieder are 
likewise impressive, for she radiates joy as she follows 
song after song, accenting every mood in the proper man 
ner. 

The songs by Erich Wolff show above everything the 
skill of the musician who has thought and has somethi: g 
worth while to say. Such songs should of course be heard 
more than once before a positive verdict can be penned, 
and in the future there will be other occasions during 
which more shall be said about the Erich Wolff song:. 

Miss Gerhardt sings the inspired songs of Hugo Wolf 
with the zeal that 1s swayed by a nature infused with the 
poetical taste and artistic emotion. Howard C. Gilmour, 
who is represented by two sengs on Miss Gerhardt's pro 
gram, is an American woman, young and talented, as her 
songs plainly show. This young lady may have reasons 
for wishing to win fame under a man’s name 

The fine audience which heard Miss Gerhardt recalled 
the singer and compelled a large number of encores; the 
soprano also received costly flowers and was honored 
with a reception at the close of her recital. 





Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan as Siegmund and Sieglinde. 
The accompanying picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Maclennan (Florence Easton) as Siegmund and Sieglinde 


1 “Walkire.” 





MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS MACLENNAN AS SIEMUND AND 
SIEGLINDE 


rhe distinguished artist couple have been greeted every- 
where with enthusiasm over their superb work in various 
roles. Joint appearances in opera are their specialty 


Sulli’s Birthday Musicale. 
Monday evening of last week, Maestro Giorgio M. Sulli 
lebrated his birthday with a musicale at the Sulli studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House building, 1425 Broad- 
», musical director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is an old friend of 


way, New York. Giorgio Polacce 


Sulli, was the guest of honor. Signor Polacco made a 
felicitious speech, during which he congratulated Signor 
Sulli on his birthday, also on the artistic singing of his 
pupils. The program for the night held arias and duets 
from “Boheme,” “Traviata,” “Pagliacci,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Favorita.” The singers were: Eleanor Lines, Madame 
Sidky-Bey, Rose Stahl, Mrs. Felker, Miss Galloway, Lo 
retta Hallisy, Mary Luft, Olga Nostrand, John Walsh, 
Giovanni von Heyder, Alfredo Martino, John Black and 
A. Heyman. Not only in the matter of voice production, 
but in their enunciation of German, English and Italian, 
the pupils excelled. 

Martha de Lachmann, an artist-pupil of Sulli, was una le 
to appear at the musicale as expected, because of her en 
gagement at the Garibaldi Theater, New York, where she 
has recently sung with success in performances of “Aida,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Trovatore.” 





Clement Recital Program. 

Edmond Clement is to give his closing New York re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 11, as 
sisted by the Barrére Ensemble and Carlos Salzédo, solo 
harpist of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. The 
program follows: 


Rondel oe bee ds eee A evened soes ‘ Dubois 
Absence , behews éetene ‘ ° Berlioz 
Sonnet Matinal ........... > : Massenet 
Ronde de Nuit . . ‘ Gouvy 
PUNOMEUE. ic cv vaccccrcvcce , ‘ Gouvy 


The Barrére Ensemble 


Les Cloches Debussy 


oe BO eee ae ‘ es see Faure 
Chant de Paques Rougnon 
A des Oiseaux akon bin Sivan oot adéwduheen teebiie ... Hie 
Arabesque dnciceng s chebes t6Ghsune . Debussy 
Variations on an old style theme......... “s e . Salzedo 


(For harp alone.) 

Carlos Salzédo 
La Sérénite . Saint-Saéns 
Mignonne we 
Sérenade ... x5 ; oss Bizet 
Andante de la Petite Symphonie ..Gounod 


Bruneau 


The Barrére Ensemble, 


Berceuse (Jocelyn) ow ......Godard 
Chanson d’Automne venah jes on G. Barérre 


Dedicated to Mr. Clement. 


-Perilhon 


(unilet Martin (1525) ‘ 
Flewrette (2890) 2... ccscccccescccesccees cscs seeecesecessens 
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Leipsic, February 5, 1913 

The seventeenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur 
Nikisch was the fourth of the Beethoven programs, in- 
cluding the fourth and fifth symphonies, and with piano 
the “Adelaide” and the song cycle, “An die ferne Ge 
liebte,” sung by tenor Felix Senius, with Niksch accom 
panying. This program aroused so much advance interest 
that not only the Thursday evening concert, but the 
Wednesday morning public rehearsal was sold out by 
Tuesday noon. The playing itself then showed all the fine 
intensity and fine detail that have characterized Nikisch’s 
work for so many years. But each year brings a littk 
more clearness, with a little more rugged energy. Senius 
gave the many songs in beautiful spirit and fine voice, 
beautifully supported by the Nikisch accompaniments. The 
enthusiasm was great and many recalls were acknowl- 


doe 
edged. Ree 

\line Sanden, the great character soprano of the Leipsic 
Opera, has been engaged for two London “Rosenkavalier” 
performances of the Beecham opera, the dates falling to 
the last week in February. In Leipsic she has the princi 
pal role in Schrekker’s “Ferner Klang.” which comes to 
first local performance on February 9. She has just been 
heard here as Mignon, to which she is preeminently adapt 
ed ‘n figure and voice. As to the character portrayal, her 
talent is so nearly universal that she depicts a complet: 
picture of the life that any one of her many roles sug 
gests. Though the attendance at the Opera this winter 
has been generally poor, on this evening the house was 
filled on every floor 

mnRR,R 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s second concert showed the heav 
iest vocal program that has been given here for years 
There were Schubert’; “Wanderer” and “Erlkénig,” the 
entire sixteen numbers of Schumann's “Dichterliebe,” 
Hugo Wolf’s heavy ballads of “Ritter Kurt’s Brautfahrt’ 
and “Gutmann und Gutweib,” besides three melodramas 
by Strauss (“Der Schloss am Meere’’) and H. Cuypers 
The latter composer’s “Wallfahrt nach Kevelaer” (Heine) 
and manuscript setting of Martin Greif’s “Klagendes 
Lied” were new They were composed in adequate d 
scriptive resource and relief, in fine musical taste and the 
last named work made a deep impression on a very larg: 
audience. The artist was unusually well disposed 

nnre 

With the help of the Winderstein orchestra, under Rich 
ard Burmeister, the Polish pianist, Mira Pollheim, played 
an entire program of Liszt. Between Burmeister’s one pi 
ano setting of the “Concerto Pathetique,” originally written 
for two pianos, and the F flat concerto Frau Pollheim 
played five unaccompanied solo pieces, to include the D 
flat major and F minor studies, the E major sonetto Px 
trarca, “Au bord d’une source,” and “Campanella.” The 
artist proved a very fine nature, thoroughly musical, and 
pianistically accomplished. Though horn in Poland, she 
had spent most of her life in Kiev, until she renewed 
study with Burmeister. The Burmeister reduction of the 
“Concerto Pathetique” puts very unusual demands upon the 
one piano, yet the artist held the material well in hand. 
and Mr. Burmeister led the orchestra carefully at all 


times. nee 

A one movement string quartet, composed in 1911 by 
Jan Ingenhoven, was played here by the new Munich quar 
tet, Messrs. Sieben, Huber, Hitzelberger and Stoeber. The 
Pfitzner D major and Cesar Franck D major quartets, re 
spectively, preceded and fojlowed, though not heard for 
this report. The Ingenhoven quartet may be termed the 
most original of recent years, and yet there was still some 
opportunity, during the fourteen minutes’ play, to find 
beautiful music in sweet, almost sentimentally mild 
spirit. Incident to the work were the stagev and extreme]; 
original introductory phrases, the small half programis 
tic scherzolike main material, then a light tripping along 
in even eighths, some slowing down and roulading before 
returning to the main materials. The formal slower sec 
tion was well sounding, finally employing the violins ir 
highest, birdlike tones and coming into much ecstasy be 
fore once more assuming the materials which began the 
work A fine song incident for ’cello came near the close 
Much of the originality lies in the measures of ever 
changing and uneven counts, but in this fine, clear playing 
the auditor felt no disturbance therefrom. The principal 
local press has spoken very repectfully, in view of the 
radical character of the composition 

nee 

Yvette Guilbert’s annual recital of “Grandes et petites 
chansons de France” was augmented by the Modern Play 
ers of Wind Instruments. Besides the artist’s own num- 
hers. there were Beethoven’s octet for oboes, clarinets 
horns and bassoons. a harp hallade by Zabel and Reynoldo 
Hahn’s short but very attractive and beautiful seven move- 
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ment suite tor wind instruments, two harps and piano 
Miss Guilbert’s dozen selections were “La Naissance,” “La 
Mort” (of Christ), “Jean Denaud,” “C’est le Mai,” “Ma 
Cousinette,” “La Defense inutile,” “I! est pourtant temps,” 
‘Le petit Bois d'Amour,” “Colinette,” “Ronde de Margot,” 
“La jolie Picarde,” and “Le Cycle du Vin.” For the vari 
ous song groups the artist wore costumes of the times 


Ree 


Baritone Walter Soomer, of the Dresden Opera, had the 
issistance of pianist Anny Eisele in a concert of ballads 
nd airs. An unusually interesting novelty was Richard 
Wagner's setting of “Die beiden Grenadiere. First cam 
Léwe’s “Herr Oluf,” “Der seltne Beter” and “Odin’s 
Meeresritt,” a scene from Siegfried Wagner's “Herzog 
Wildfang,” Martin. Pliiddemann’s “Frau Mette” and “Drei 
Wanderer,” “Wagner’s “Beiden Grenadiere,” “Léwe’s 
“Edward” and an aria from Marschner’s “Vampyr.” Miss 
Eisele played the Beethoven D major sonata op. 10, be 
tween the third and fifth vocal numbers. The pianist ac 
companied in a good deal of character and gave the sonata 
in agreeable musical quality. Soomer gave his great vocal 
wealth and good musicianship to the intense and extremely 
energetic laying out of the respective numbers. There was 
very great enthusiasm and he once more sang Wagner's 
setting of “Die beiden Grenadiere” and various other ex 
tras. Wagner's setting of the poem made so famous by 
Schumann is in his earlier style, but the native energy 
ind the undoubted musical talent are plainly in evidence 
so that the composition is in every sense eligible to the 
concert platform of the present day. Siegfried Wagner's 
“Herzog Wildfang’”’ excerpt of this concert is not big 
music but it is very agreeable and the public gave it cor 


dial welcome Eucene E. Simpson 








From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, February 9, 
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Kanawha Musical Society | |; 
FIVE ARTIST CONCERTS he 
YM. C. A. AUDITORIUM ~ 


First Concert, Tuesday Evening. Feb. 11 § |: 


REINALD WRRRENRATH, RARITONE, NEW YORK ‘e 
AND MASON QUARTET, CHARLESTON -~ 


Second Concert, Wednesday Evening Feb. 12 § |; 


REINALD WERRENRATH, GONG RECITAL 
HARRY FROEHLICH AT THE PIANO 


Season Ticket (5 concerts) $5.00 ; 
Admission Single Concerts $1.25 Balcony 75¢ § |' 


TICKETS ON GALE AT COFFEY’S BOOK STORE 
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Norah Drewett's Berlin Criticisms. 


Norah Drewett, the pianist, has among her many press 


| 


otices the following, culled from several B 


serlin papers 


In the concert given by the pianist Norah Drewett, a new “Kon 


rtstiick” by Emile R. Blanchet was heard for the first time, and 

eved, owing to the effective piano part, which wr I saved by 

¢ young artist with brilliant, clear technic, vivacious interpretation 

nd thoughtful musical assurance. a fine sticce Rerliner Allee 
eme Zeitung, November 4 

Norah Drewett, the pianist, gave a concert at the Singakademic 


th the Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of Car! Fried 


hergs On the pr t were only work by French mposer 
ésar Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques,” the C minor Sait-Saén 
neerto, Debussy’s “Danses” and Emile Blanchet’s “Concertstiick 
Norah Drewett is well known as a talented and strong leveloped 
piamist und her performance yesterday could only trengthen t 
good reputation whict ¢ possesse Tt refined and tactful per 
formanc f the Det ‘Danses brought them ver advanta 
eou t ht: this listinguished and well built mus refined 

the rk and fascinating in the instrumentation. —Ber BR 

feitur y mber 17, 1912 

Phe Konzertstiick” by Emile Blanchet was played here for the 
first time Norah Drewett, who seems t ha been made 
fer the interpretation of modern French works, played besides thi 
the C minor concerto by Saint-Saéns and the Dane t D 

Signale, November ) 

At Norah Drewett’s concert with the Philharmon Orchestra at 
the Singakademie only works by modern Frer mf re were 
card With the interpretation of Saint-Saéns C minor concerto, t 
sriist nce more pre 1 herself t be technically well finished 
nd aleo musically gifted Fxtremely refined wa r rendering of 

the “Danses” by Debo which, if analyzed, are rv 

heir tore oloring than deen in musical expr 

public gave the artist a very warm receptior I I 
Courier (Advertisement.) 
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For Almost 
A Cen tury 





has been the piano 
of American history. 
Pen, stage and plat- 
form have used its 
name to signify the 
highest develop- 
ment of the piano- 
forte. It was a 
household word 
when the first gun 
was fired at Sumter 
—it is a household 
word today. And 
this because it [S 
‘the oldest in 
America— [he Best 
In The World.” It 
sustains the abiding 
faith that the nations 
have placed in its 
worth—tt has lived 
up to its trust. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and fall information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—Am «an Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Boston, U_ S. A. 
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Tue “Parsifal” question seems to have no 
answer. 
eee 
Tue Misses Conchita and Thais were interest- 
ing visitors to the metropolis recently. 


———-————— 


AN advertisement reaches us of the Aermore ex- 
haust horn, which “gives a warning loud enough to 
attract attention from afar.” More's the pity. 

——_<-—__—. 

THE new impresario of the Nice Opera, be- 
ginning next season, will be Salignac, the tenor, 
formerly of New York, now of the Paris Opera 
Comique. 

——— 

THE money trust investigation revealed the in- 
controvertible fact that not one American composer 
was concerned in the criminal hoarding and manip- 
ulation of wealth. 





@—— 


Opera in English has been given again at the 
Metropolitan, but the Statue of Liberty remains 
standing, the Hudson still flows toward the ocean, 
and the sun continues to shine over Manhattan 
Island when it is not snowing here. 


a 
Wuat is the matter with the conductorship posts 
at the Vienna Royal Opera? It is announced that 
Gregor Fitelberg, the Polish director recently in- 
stalled at the Austrian capital’s opera house, will 
give up his position there in August. 
_—— 


Procressive New York teachers of music are be- 
ginning to advertise their summer sessions, which 
attract each year many teachers and students from 
the South. Manhattan Island is a splendid vaca- 
tion resort for those living in enervating climates. 

siecseasiaiiipailenaie 

3UTTER can be made directly from grass, says a 
New York scientist. Local American composers 
will be pleased to know that directly north of the 
Mall, in Central Park, the grass grows exception- 
ally long and the police do not pass that way often 

a 


Ar a recent performance of “Déjaniré” at the 
Cairo (Egypt) Opera House some one discovered 
Saint-Saéns in a box, and the audience, being ap- 
prised of his presence, demanded his appearance at 
the rail, when he was received with thunderous ap- 
resulting in a real ovation. 

——— 2 ———— 


plause, 


Venice's old Theater Malibran, where opera and 
operetta have been produced since 1678, finally has 
The building was not considered safe 
Until the opening of the Fenice, in 
1732, it wagthe leading opera house of Venice, but 
since 1732 (Washington was born that year) it was 
not ranked as leading. 


en ee 


been closed. 
any longer. 


\ Cotumeus, Ohio, newspaper critic refers to 
Dvorak'’s famous “Dumky” trio as being “uninter- 
esting and uninspired,” and suggests that “it was 
evidently composed when the Bohemian's afflatus 
jar was at low voltage.” Aside from the fact that 
the critic is mixed on his science, he is wrong also 
in his musical estimate. The “Dumky” by Dvorak 
is one of the finest pieces of chamber music written 
since the time of Robert Schumann. 


——_@——— 


WuHen is an American composer an American 
Does birth in a foreign country and 
naturalization in America make a composer an 
American composer? When is an American an 
American? How many generations back must he 
be able to point, in order to prove that he is an 
American, and on both sides, father’s and mother’s? 


composer ? 





Does birth by foreign parentage in a country, mak- 
ing a man a native by birth, make him indigenous ; 
is he thereby, if this happens in Ameriea, an Ameri- 
can? Is an Indian an American? Is an Indian, 
say of the Onondagas, or any other tribe in 
America, a descendant of the aborigines, an Ameri- 
can? If there were an Indian, a pure stock Indian, 
who would compose an opera, let us call it “Tecum- 
seh,” would that Indian composer be called an 
American composer? Or is it necessary for a man 
to be the descendant of Caucasian stock, of Caucas- 
ian ancestors, in order to be an American? Two 
Japanese come here and marry and have a child, 
born in Washington, or in the State of Washington, 
or in Washington, Pa., or New Jersey; is that 
Japanese child, born in one of these places, an 
American? If that Japanese boy should meet, after 
he has become a man. a Japanese girl, born in 
America, and they had children, would those chil- 
dren be Americans or Japanese? This all should 
be defined before we should be called upon to de- 
cide or to answer the question, “When is an Ameri- 
can composer an American composer?” Naturally, 
he must be a composer first, and he must be one of 
these other things afterwards ; but if he should hap- 
pen to be a composer and be one of those other 
things, would he then be an American composer, 
and which one? This question must be of interest 
to the ladies and gentlemen who have an organiza- 
tion for the advancement of English opera in 
America, or opera in English in America, because 
opera in English in America will only flourish if 
opera in English is composed by an American com- 
poser; it must have that fundamental, creative 
power in it, and therefore, that association or 
society should interest itself in settling this genea- 
logical and ethnological question. There are also 
other societies in America, interested in music, to 
whom these matters and this identity must be of in- 
terest. 
Sommvessantipnictseesie 


A HEERMANN LETTER. 


We are in receipt of a letter from the eminent 
violinist, Prof. Hugo Heermann, which we publish 
with pleasure : 


1 Florissart, 
Geneva, February 20, 1913. 


To The Musical Courier: 

As you kindly mention my name in your latest MusicaL 
Courier (number 1715) in connection with cadenzas of the 
Brahms violin concerto, it will perhaps interest you to 
know something more about Brahms’ views on cadenzas. 

When he brought to me his just finished manuscript of 
his violin concerto in Frankfort, he left it with me, so that 
I could play it with him to Frau Schumann, who lived in 
Frankfort. Brahms permitted me three days to get the 
violin part into my fingers. In regard to a cadenza Brahms 
answered to my question, whether he also expected me to 
compose one in the little space of time allotted, “Well, 
just a little one will suffice.” And so three days later we 
played the concerto together twice at Frau Schumann's 
house. Brahms was pleased with my little cadenza. Some 
years later, when 1 was asked to play the concerto at a 
Philharmonic concert in Vienna, where Brahms lived, | 
asked him to let me play it with him before the concert 
He agreed with pleasure and I benefited by his accom- 
panying, which, however, was not of the best in the tuttis. 
When he noticed that I played a longer cadenza this time, 
he showed his dislike for long cadenzas at the close of the 
first movement by closing the music book, saying, “We 
don’t wish to play the next movement, for there is no 
cadenza in it.” 

Brahms had the same aversion for big cadenzas as is 
felt by the public in Paris, which interrupts any soloist 
who plays long cadenzas. 

The following violinists have written long cadenzas for 
Beethoven's violin concerto: Laub, Singer, David, Vieux- 
temps, Molique, Hellmesberger, Wieniawski, Auer. Saint- 
Saéns also wrote one. Now if one looks at the cadenzas 
which Beethoven himself wrote for his violin concerto (in 
his arrangement for piano) one must confess that he was 
decidedly of the opinion of the Paris public, and Brahms, 
who advised me to make simply “Einen Kleinen Maber- 
gang ins Thema.” Faithfully yours, 

Huco HEermMann. 


Professor Heermann is the chief of the violin de- 


partment at the Geneva Conservatoire, where Franz 
Liszt taught for several years. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Paris, February 20, 1913 

We have been at piano recitals at which there was 
such enthusiasm as to give them some special sig- 
nificance and the audience would give an intense ex- 
pression of the desire for encores, and we have seen 
the main hody of the audience remain, but of all the 
recitals that I have witnessed I have never seen an 
occasion like that of Tuesday night last. 


Harold Bauer. 


Harold Bauer played at the Salle des Agricul 
teurs on that night, February 18, and this was his 
program: 

Concerto Italien..... POOR re Re ee 


Sonate en la bémol, op. 110 Beethoven 


Papillons sae Schumann 
Polonaise en mi bémol mineur ‘a Chopin 
Scherzo en si mineur sVe evunschatweswaa Chopin 


Prelude, Chorale et Fugue César Franck 


The sonata was the big A flat, and the polonaise 
was the E flat minor, the scherzo the G minor. 
After the conclusion of the program, each section 
having overwhelming applause, the audience, with 
the exception of two old ladies going up the aisle, 
did not move from its place, and in the body of the 
house as well as in the galleries no seats were va 
cated, the audience continuing to shout and call 
“bravo,” “hurrah,” until after seven recalls Mr 
Bauer, having already given a Liszt encore, played 
the Saint-Saens etude in form of a valse, an enor 
mous technical work, which the Germans call “kla 
viermaessig,” that is, written for the piano. I have 
never scen a demonstration of this nature, that is a 
hall packed with musical people, many of them 
bringing with them the compositions, refusing in a 
body to move until an encore had been given, and 
theencores could have lasted for an hour; but Mr 
Bauer's attitude demonstrated that there was no 
use, as he does not propose to play two programs 
when he announces one. 

TI want to say here that Mr. Bauer is not a spe 
cialist, and he pronounces himself averse to any 
identification with particular schools or any indi 
vidual composer, but the “Papillons” was plaved 
superbly, with dynamic distinction, wonderful ac- 
centing and a tonal volume and coloration that made 
it stand out in great relief, but, of course, the piece 
itself offers these opportunities. The dignity and 
reposefulness with which the A flat sonata was 
played, also produced a profound impression, and 
the closing number (particularly the “Chorale”) of 
Cesar Franck, was a pious and artistic tribute to a 
rare and distinguished modern composition. 

Harold Bauer never played with a greater charm, 
in addition to the scholarly manner in which he 
treats the piano, than he did on Tuesday night, and 
he extended still more the circumference of his mu 
sical influence in the city of Paris 

We give here, for the benefit of those who know 
what activity means for a piano virtuoso of renown 
in Entdpe, a Tist of the dates and performances of 
Mr. Bauer during the season, and: we wish to add 


also that he is now playing fifteen concerts in the 
Netherlands and Belgium. 

September 18, 1912—Gran Casino, San Sebastian, Spain, 

September 20, 1912—Gran Casino, San Sebastian, Spain. 

October 4, 1912—Manchester, England. 

October 5, 1912—Liverpool, England 

October 9, 1912—Queen’s Hall, London, England. 

October 10, 1912—Bristol, England. 

October 11, 1912—Birmingham, England 

October 12, 1912--Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, Eng 
land. 

October 15, 1912—Edinburgh, Scotland. 

October 16, 1912—London, England 

October 26, 1912—National Theater, Christiania, Nor- 
way. 

October 30, 1912—Christiania, Norway 

November 1, 1912—Christiania, Norway. 

November 4, I912—Academy of Music, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

November 7, 1912—Upsala, Sweden 

November 8, 1912—Academy of Music, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

November 14 1912—Bechstein Hall, London, England 

November 15, 1912—University, Cambridge, England 

November 17, 1912—Albert Hall, London, England 

November 20, 1912—Bechstein Hall, London, England 

November 21, 1912—Queen’s Hall, London, England, 

November 27, 1912—Salle Rameau, Paris, France 

December 1, 1912—Salle Gaveau, Paris, France 

December 5, 1912—Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris 

December 8, 1912—Conservatoire de Musique, Paris. 


December 20, 1912—Salle Gaveau, Paris, France 


December 22, 1912—Salle de Spectacle, Lille, France 
December 27, 1912—Cercle des Beaux Arts, Madrid, 
Spain 


December 29, 1912—Circulo de las Artes de Lugo, Spain 


December 30, 1912—Sociedad Filarmonica de la Coruno, 
spain, 


January 1, 1913—Teatro Principal, Santiago, Spain 


January 3, 1913—-Society of Concerts, Leon, Spain 
January 9, 1913—Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, France 
January 10, 1913—Paris, France 

January 13, 1913—Neuer Musiksaal, Basel, Switzerland 
January 14, 1913—Tonhalle, Zuerich, Switzerland 

Janua 





ry 15, 1913—Victoria Hall, Geneva, Switzerland. 
January 16, 1913—Lausanne, Switzerland 

January 17, 1913—Palace Hotel, Montreux, Switzerland 
January 20, 1913—-Wycombe Abbey, England 

January 21, 1913—Philharmonic Society, Liverpool, Eng 
ind. 

January 22, 1913—Guildhall School of Music, London, 
England 

January 24, 1913—City Buildings, Oxford, England 
January 25, 1913——Bechstein Hall, London, England 
February 9, 19013—Palais des Regates, Havre, France 
February 18, 1913—Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, France 

The programs of Mr. Bauer in the above long 
series of international recitals and concerts are of 
an amazingly versatile and comprehensive nature 
covering the following composers, taken at random, 
just as they appear in the mass of programs: Bach, 
Brahms, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, Mendels 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, Ravel, Liszt, César, 
Franck, Chopin, Debussy, Mozart, Alkan, Handel, 
etc., in fact, the scheme comprises the whole piano 
literature, from the old masters, the primitives, 
down to the last word in piano composition. 

Beethoven. 

As Mr. Bauer played that A flat, opus 110, 

Beethoven sonata, it gives me an opportunity to call 


attention to matters that are not distinctly musical, 
but yet associated with musical affairs. We have 
had a number of Beethoven biographies up to date 
and many are the useful ones. Last year a new 
edition of Anton Schindler’s biography appeared. 
Dr. Alfred Kalischer has edited, in five volumes, 
the complete letters of Beethoven. There is also a 
new edition of “Das Leben des Meisters” (The 
Life of the Master), by Wilhelm von Lenz, and 
also by Kalischer, “Die biographischen Notizen 
ueber Beethoven,” by Wegeler & Ries, that is, “The 
Biographical Notices.” Then there is Friedrich 
Kerst’s work, representing Beethoven’s own 
thoughts, as expressed by him on many occasions, 
etc. Some of these works are standard, and then 
there are others that are not so important. 

At the risk of being charged with cosmopolitan 
ism, which in the eyes of some people, particularly 
in these days of friction between nations, is looked 
upon as a crime, I must say that the Beethoven 
biography of our esteemed countryrman, the late 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer, does not enjoy the 
confidence of the musical world of either America 


or Europe 


Che work is pedantic and not on broad 
lines, anyway, and as it had not been completed at 
the time of his death, a New York critic was sum 
moned to finish it, and he finished it 

The colossal work of Paul Bekker, which ap- 
peared in Berlin and Leipsic in 1911, is the most 
c ymplete of all these stories, histories, etc., on 
Reethoven, including Marx's and the above men 
tioned, and Ebert, and any of them. It is the great 
est compendium and a most valuable criticism. 

Now, coming back to the A flat sonata, T want 
to say this, that according to Bekker the opus 109 
in E flat was composed in 1820, and nothing els¢ 
that year, and the A flat, opus 110, in 1821, and 
nothing else that year, and the opus 111, the sonata 
in C, was composed in 1822, that is, completed, 
when Beethoven also wrote the “Bagatellen,” opus 
119, and also the overture “Weihe des Hauses,” opus 
124, “Dedication of the House,” as we call it, and 
he began to sketch the overtures on the letter 
B-A-C-H So we see that the three big sonatas, 
opus 109, 110, TIt, were completed about the same 
period and they have the evidence of it in their 
structure: not so much the “Weihe des Hause 
and for this reason I believe that it was a work thot 
was ordered: it never appeared to me as a Spon 


taneous composition 
Winkelmann. 


I met Mr. Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven 
in 1894, calling on him at his office in Trieste, Da 
matia, when he was United States Consul r 
paper subsequently published the interview I had 
with him, and his picture that he gave me and 
which appeared on the front page of Tue Musicar 
Courier at that time. I can now relate a little in 
cident in connection with that visit. Through Mr. 
Thayer I had an opportunity to find the place where 


Winkelmann was murdered. Winkelmann, as we 
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know, was the stimulating power and force that re- 
uscitated, with the assistance of Goethe, the cul- 
and taste for Greek art in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and through his investigations, 
researches and studies, and their publication, and 
the correspondence with Goethe, and Goethe’s sub- 
the foundation was laid for the re- 
vival of Greek art and literature, which had de 
venerated for several centuries preceding, notwith 
tanding its renaissance in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries in Italy. Everybody who has pur 
ued Goethe studies or studies in art and in litera 
ture, is acquainted with his association with Winkel 


tire 
in¢ 


uent work, 


mann; in fact, with his initiative in this wonderful 
reviv al 

Winkelmann was on his way to Rome. He had 
been convinced that through the Roman Catholic 
powers a great deal had been done for Greek art in 
a silent and unpretentious manner, and he joined 
the church, which also gave him an opportunity, 
through the position tat was granted to him, to 
pursue his studies in the Vatican library, and he 
also had access to the museums and private gal- 
leries in Italy, in Rome and outside. On this, his 
last trip from Vienna via Trieste towards Rome, 
he became acquainted in the stage coach with a 
stranger, and inadvertently exhibited his pocket 
book. They became friendly during the trip, dined 
together, and he must have found this man a com- 
panion worth attention, for they were seen together 
in Trieste. The day after his arrival he was found 
dead ; his body was found in his room and his money 
and valuables gone. 

I never could get a direct story as to what hap- 
pened subsequently, and there is no necessity to 
quote the conflicting ones that are prevailing in Tri 

Goethe did not recover for a long time from 
shock of this disaster to him and to art, and 
ceased also for a period to write. It was at that 
time that he contemplated a trip to Paris, which was 
never undertaken, and T may say here, what is gen- 
erally not known, that Goethe, although he was in 
\lsace and had one of his romances in that coun- 
try, never put his foot into Paris, although, as we 
all know, he was one of the greatest French schol 


este 


+} 


Lie 


ars ¢ f his period, 


Regenerating the Voice. 


\ comprehensive and successful method has been 
discovered and applied here in Paris for the treat 
ment of the mucous membranes of the nose, the 
throat, the larynx and the pharynx, and without in 
the least endangering the functions of these organs 
or interfering with the dailv application of their 


work. On the contrary, this treatment, these ap 
plications, require only a few minutes, and that 
brings about such healthy and salutarv conditions 


of these delicate parts of the human system as to 
recommend the same not only to those who use the 
voice in singing and declamation, but to anv one to 
whom the cleanliness, the hvgiene of the vocal or 
ans, the mouth cavity and the nasal cavity appeal 

the grounds of common sense 

lhis treatment has been applied to a large num 
ber of singers in Paris and other places on the Con 
tinent, and they stand on the register of Madame 


Dr. Conta, who is the discoverer of this harmless 
and successful method, and their names will be fur 
nished on application. Her laboratory and rooms 
for treatment are located at 18 Rue Duphot, and it 
will require only a few applications to convince any 
one that the mucous membranes of the throat and 
mouth are revitalized in the performance of their 
Madame Conta tells us, 


work which we know to 


be so, that on examination of the nose, and the 
throat, and the larynx, and the pharynx, it will be 
condition these mucou 
naked eve 
a shining and apparently elastic surface of a nat 
iral, light red tinge. The slightest cold or attack of 


aqvinsy and other inflammations of the throat will 


seen that in their normal 


membranes show even to the a thin and 


impair, to some degree, this membrane and damage 
the texture and render it an easy mark for catarrhai 
conditions. The treatment of this mucous mem- 
brane on the part of Madame Dr, Conta removes 
the unhealthy layer and restores the mucous mem- 
brane to that healthy condition which every one de- 
sires to realize and which to singers and public 
speakers is an essential and absolute necessity. The 
tones become easier and truer, the compass is en- 
larged naturally, the volume of sound becomes 
richer and more musical, and even the harshest 
voices gain a certain softness and charm. In addi- 
tion to this, the membranes of the nose and of the 
throat, which so frequently are ill and tired out, can 
be completely regenerated by the treatment of 
Madame Dr. Conta. Once the membranes are made 
well again (cured), one need no longer fear to get 
a cold, which is very important for the resonance of 
the tone; in fact, this treatment makes the singing 
voice fuller, richer and more endurable. Madame 
Dr. Conta guarantees to make the voice about ten 
years younger in most cases. One of the chief 
recommendations to this treatment is the discovery 
that it is not temporary, but that it has permanent 
results. Tt seems extraordinary to make such a 
statement, but anyone visiting Madame Dr. Conta 
and seeing what is in her possession in the shape of 
evidence from prominent people, and artists and 
amateurs, will find that they substantiate in their 
own cases this claim. The tired voice is made flexi- 
ble, the rough voice recovers its charm of smooth- 
ness, the impaired powerful voice returns to its 
former volume, and all these conditions remain per- 
manent conditions with the artists. 

Now, then, Madame Dr. Conta has also a system 
of photographing the voice before the beginning of 
the treatment, and subsequently, to prove through 
the photographs that the vibrations of certain notes, 
of certain tones, that had been impaired and dam- 
aged excessively, have been put back into a healthy 
liygienic state, as they never probably had been be- 
fore. These photographs can be had in addition to 
the regular treatment, if they are necessary or re- 
quired. During the treatment also the progressive 
steps of the same can be seen through a course of 
photographic exposures, and the singer can see with 
his or her eves how the daily, or semi-weekly. 
or weekly steps of gradual progression illustrate 
the removal of defects and the restoration of the 
primeval tone waves. It is a remarkable condition 
of affairs as illustrated hy Madame Dr. Conta in her 
treatment of singers and speakers, and having 
tested it myself, I know whereof I speak if T say 
that it is the duty of every singer, if possible, who 
finds his tone defective or a section of the voice out 
of tune, to seek Madame Dr. Conta and make a 
trial, which is all that is necessary. 

BLU MENBERG. 
——@— —— 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Inserted in the twentieth program of the present 
season of the former Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
now known as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
was an announcement, which read as follows: 


The trustees of the Orchestral Association announce a 
change in the name of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra to 
the “Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded by Theodore 
Thomas.” 

The main object in the change of the name is to fore- 
stall and prevent the adoption by any other musical or- 
ganization of the name “Chicago Symphony Orchestra,” 
as this would involve endless embarrassment and compli- 
cation and possibly serious financial loss to the Orchestral 
\ssociation 

Ry incorporating in the name the words, “Founded by 
Cheodore Thomas,” the trustees believe that they will in- 
dissolubly connect the name of our first great conductor 
with that of the orchestra and indicate to the world what 
the present name fails to do, that he was the founder of 
our orchestra, and it will commemorate the great work 
which he did in America for the cause of good music. 
The new name will also associate the orchestra with the 


city and people of Chicago and insure for it their con- 
tinued aid and support. 


The change of name was published in last week's 
MusicaL Courter, and during the summer of 1912 
this office announced that Chicago probably wou!'d 
have two orchestras soon. The trustees of the for- 
mer Thomas Orchestra must have received through 
that channel, or perhaps through some other, in- 
formation to that effect, and in order that no or- 
chestra could be known as the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra outside of the first orchestra of this city, 
they adopted the change and copyrighted the title 
“Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded by Theo- 
dore Thomas.” There has been complaint from 
several sources as to the change, yet the manage- 
ment and trustees ought to be congratulated for 
having foreseen that at some later period a younger 
organization might come and take the name, which 
as a matter of course, should belong to the best or- 
chestra of Chicago. Cities such as Boston, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Memphis and Denver are proud 
to call orchestras after their city, therefore the 
change in the name of the Thomas Orchestra is 
quite appropriate. Another announcement of iim- 
portance which appeared in the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra program and which will prove interesting 
to other orchestras is as follows: 


To Our Subscribers: 

The trustees wish to suggest that on occasions when 
you are unable to use your season tickets they be sent to 
the manager's office, to be sold for the benefit of the asso- 
ciation. Many season ticket holders are already following 
this plan. You are no doubt aware that with the excep- 
tion of the 25-cent seats in the gallery, the tickets for the 
Friday afternoon concerts are all sold for the season, and 
that every week there is a demand for single admissions 
which cannot be supplied. 

By complying with this suggestion you will enable many 
music lovers from out of town to enjoy the concerts— 
a pleasure which is seldom accorded them. 

Since the association moved into its new home, almost 
everything has increased in price except the admission to 
the concerts. The orchestra salary list is now $20,000 
larger per season than it was eight years ago; the ex- 
pense of maintenance in all departments is higher, and the 
taxes, insurance and interest charges are very heavy. The 
earnings of the orchestra and net rentals from the hall 
and building have barely sufficed to meet these increas- 
ing expenses. It is the manifest duty of the association 
to increase its revenue in every legitimate way, that it 
may enlarge and better its work wherever possible. A 
general compliance with the above suggestion would prove 
of material benefit. 

If this meets with your approval, please mail tickets 
for any afternoon concert as early as possible to F. J. 
Wessels, manager, Orchestra Hall. Acknowledgment of 
the receipt of all tickets will be made by him and donors 
are requested to notify him when such acknowledgment 
is not promptly received. It is particularly requested that 
such tickets be addressed to the manager in order that the 
proceeds may be kept separate from the regular sales at 
the box office. Respectfully, : 

Bryan LartuHrop, 
Crype M. Carr, 

C. Norman Fay, 
Puno A. Oris, 
Josern Abas, 
Executive Committee 


a 


In the New York American of recent date there 
is this amusing story: 

Philadelphia, February 15, 1913. 

A local firm of photographers had their clerk take the 
program of a recent concert in this city and write to all 
the “artists” whose names appeared thereon. As _ the 
result of this “enterprise” there passed through the Phila- 
delphia post office today the following letter: 

Mr. L. Von Beethoven, Academy of Music, Philadelphia 

Dear Mr. Von BeetHoven—The newspapers and maga- 
zines are sending to us daily for new photographic material 
for reproduction. 

We would like to have a new photograph of you for 
our collection of people in the public eye, and to supply 
the demand of various magazines throughout the country 

If you will kindly favor us with sittings in costume, at 
your earliest convenience (same to be without expense 
to yourself), you will greatly oblige us. 

Yours very truly, 
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“LE RANZ DES VACHES. 


This is the 
our 


When will the age of wonders end? 
unanswerable conundrum that disturbed 
waking hours ever since we heard Wilhelm Kienzl’s 
“Der Kuhreigen” in French last Tuesday evening, 
February 26, given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
The wonder, however, was not 


has 


(pera Comrany. 
at the French language—though some of the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago French resembled in a distant way 
that of “*Prioresse,”’ knew the 
French of London’s East end suburb, Stratford, 
but not the French of Paris: 


Chaucer’s who 


“And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisley, 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe.” 

No; the wonder was not in the French, but the 
music; not a‘ the librettist, but the composer. He 
it is who has turned his back on modern music and 
fixeu his attention on the sunny hills and pleasant 
dales in the landscape which is rapidly sinking 
below the lorizon while the world whirls forward. 

We are accustomed to huge orchestras today and 
take it as a matter of course when tuba, three trom- 
bones, four horns and a regiment of violins, with 
woodwind scouts and outriders of percussion, are 
actively employed with the music drama, that 
mother sings her babe a lullaby, “Sleep, My Dar- 
ling,” to augmented major seventh chords while 
the angels hover on two harps, three flutes and a 
bass clarinet. All this, we repeat, we understand. 
Our modern composers have made us understand 
it whether we wanted to or not. 

But imagine our amazement when we heard 
square cut, eight bar phrases, simple tunes like the 
ditties we learned to sing at Sunday school, tonic 
and dominant chords such as we used to vamp be- 
fore we became aware of chromatic scales and other 
reminders of our youth, and of the jovial music 
makers who flourished long before the composers 
of today were born. 

The play is full of the French Revolution spirit, 
the red rag of rebellion flaunts, mobs of drunken 
rioters infest the palace, sans culottism is rampant, 
soldiers quarrel, a Frenchman actually refuses to 
decamp with the woman he loves—and who is of a 
decamping disposition—merely because she is al- 
ready married. 

And yet for such a strenuous, bustling, passion- 
ate, stormy play Wilhelm Kienzl wrote his soothing 
strains and limited his accompanying harmony to 
which no neo-modernist would deem suffi- 
His or- 


chords 
cient to depict the monotony of twilight. 
chestration, too, is light and permits the singers to 
be he:rd—an old fashioned concession to the voice 
which the development of orchestration does not 
encourage, though it sometimes tolerates. Auber 
might have made the greater part of it and let 
Delibes complete it. 

The music sounded like a pastoral in Paris, as if 
the swains and shepherdesses from a Watteau can 
vas had been metamorphosed into tone to move in 
unseen sound instead of being seen in immovable 
color. While revolution ran its course upon the 
stage, the like a modern Theocritus, 
piped upon his oaten straw— 

In Tempé or the vales of Arcady.” 


composer, 


He told of Amaryllis and Corydon, Hylas, Aites and 
the love of Cynisca, and flooded his landscape with 
Grecian sunlight. Glimpses of the blue waves of 
the AZgean Sea and of maids dancing on the sands 
were also in the picture which the music painted in 
our imagination while our physical eye saw female 
furies with dishevelled hair and red petticoats 
strutting on the stage in company with degraded 
brutes who sang baritone and brandished bottles. 
This music, then, is wonder No. 1. But wonder 
No. 2 is greater,—which is, that this opera, “Le 


is called in French, has 
taken Germany by It has swept 
Prussia to Austria and Holland to Poland. 
Now, when Germany sets the seal of approval on a 
musical work, the rest of us must sit up and take 
Its success 


Ranz des Vaches,” as it 


storm. from 


from 


notice. Why has this opera succeeded? 
can only be because of a sense of relief the public 
feels in hearing a work so restful and melodic 
among the stormy and discordant operas of the day. 
cannot last. Music must 
We cannot do without our fast 


Of course, it progress 
with the world. 
expresses with all their noises, smoke and unro- 
mantic haste, merely because an occasional ride in 
a country coach is a pleasant summer holiday. We 
have enjoyed our coach ride very much, thank you, 
Herr Kienzl, but we must hurry back to the railway 
station for the Strauss express. 

It is well to be reminded now and then that the 
public never loses its early love for plain, straight 
forward melody. The popularity of the ballad 1s 
the foundation on which this temporary structure 
by Wilhelm Kienzl is built. 

The book was adapted for the stage by Richard 
Batka from a novel by Rudolf Hans Bartsch 
called “Die Kleine Blanchfleure,” or “The Little 
White Flower,’’—white flower being the translation 
of the French name Blanchefleure. 

This was the full cast: 
Mascal 
.. Stanislaus Grundgand 


An Officer Georges 
An Orderly... 5 
First Lady of the Court Minnie Egener 
Adele Legard 
....-Emilo Venturini 
-.aeeee-Nicolo Fossetta 


seed Etienne Contesso 


Second Lady of the Court 
First Gentleman... 
Second Gentleman. . 
Chanteclair 


fh Eb 404 44s0k) abcaedas weuensaraes Rocco Franzini 
Jourdan ...- Etienne Contesso 
RENE Cahn ehaatseiste stbesankacbunesscauae Desire Defrere 
BONO covscndee) ...Georges Mascal 
Cartouche ...Charles Meyer 


Charles Demortiet 
...Jean de Keyser 
Katherine 

. . Nicolas 
... Nicolo 
Constantin 


Che “Temple” Warder. 
An Ordonnanz.... 
\ Courtesan 


Reiling 


Sans Culotte Colin 
lossetta 


Nit olay 
Huberdeau 


Another Sans Culotte 
avi... 
Marquis Massimelle 


Louis 
(sustave 
.-Helen Stanley 

.. Frank 
Jacques Dury 
Emilio Venturini 
.Margaret Keyes 


Blanchetleur 
The Chancellor. . Preisch 
Captain Brayole. 
Marquis de Chezy 
Cleo 


Primus Thaller ..Charles Dalmores 
Dursel Georges Mascal 
Marion Fleanora de Cisner 


..Jean de Keyser 
Desire Defrer: 
..Hector Dufrann 
Venturin 


First Swiss Soldier 

Second Swiss Soldier 

Favart 

First Chasseur. Emilio 

Second Chasseur Joseph Demorticr 
...-May Man: 


Joseph Meyer 


Doris 
Master of Ceremonies 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini 


THE SON OF MOZART. 


The German magazine Hilfe gives the following 
details of a lecture recently delivered by Dr. Wer 
ner Woffheim in the Berliner Mozartgemeinde re 


garding the musician Franz Xaver Amadeu 
Mozart, son of Wolfgang Amadeus. 
Franz Xaver, the seventh and last child of 


The little b y 
was partly spoiled and partly neglected by his di 

solute mother, who had drilled him, at the early age 
of five, to sing before the people one of his father’ 
Evidently it 


Mozart, was born on July 26, 1791. 


songs, while standing upon a table. 
was also his mother who, for advertising purposes, 
falsely changed his Christian name from Franz 
Xaver Amadeus to Wolfgang Amadeus. Anyway, 
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it is a fact that the lad, when he gave his first con 


cert in Vienna, then fourteen years old, already 
called himself Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart \l 


though the receipts of his first concert amounted to 


1,700 guldens, it seems that his success was de 


pendent upon extraordinary conditions, for he did 
not play much publicly for time to follow, 
the Polish 


The young Mozart then settled down in 


some 


but mostly at social evenings of the 
nobility 
later he 


Carlsbad, 


Lemberg, where he gave music lessons; 


went to Vienna, and he died, 1844, in 


where he was taking the cure 
His piano playing has been commended, but with 


certain restrictions. His contemporary critics, for 


instance, reproached him with altering his tempi 


arbitrarily, saying that he could not play three 


measures in succession in the same tempo, One 
thing is certain, and that is, that he could not get 
used to the new style of pianos, with their new and 


He 


true to the spinet method and did not worry over 


different demands upon the artist remained 
the problems which resulted from the technical per 
fection of the piano. The same applies to his com 
positions, which never attained any significance, al 
though he personally played his two piano concertos 
under 


rather frequently in public. It can be easily 


stood that this man, who lived not only in the past 
but on the past, had no conception whatever of the 
Dur 
he had not the slightest knowl 
Schubert Weber. His 
During 
1821 he 


new stars that appeared in the musical world 
ing his whole life 
edge of Beethoven, and 

limited 


ISIQ to 


education altogether was rathe 


his European concert tour from 
kept a day book, and, indeed, the remarks which he 


entered in this book do not speak in his favor. It 


for instance, when he declares 


must appear strange, 
frankly that he prefers a good dinner to the best 
music. His concert work interests him only so far 
as the receipts are concerned. On several occasions 
he admits that the public goes to his concerts only 
to see the real son of the famous Mozart. He also 
recognizes the fact that it is owing to the great 
name of his deceased father if he has soon found a 


publisher for his compositions, and furthermore, it 
was due principally to his name, which was ex 
that 


ductorship of the Mannheim Hoftheatet 


pected to draw the public, one day the con 
was ot 


lock 


interesting and, in some 


fered to hin This diary, which is still under 


and key in the archives, i 


measure, valuable, through the fact that it contains 


an abundance of remarks about famous and wel) 


known contemporaries, particularly in the literary 


and musical field. However, the opinions expressed 


are frequentl rather Lip rh ial and do not conce il 


a certain conceit as well as malignity against mor 


successful colleagues. Yet it would be a weleom« 
idea of a publisher if he would decide on the pub 
leaves or even only a sele 


lication of these diary 


tion of the same 


BROOKLYN'S $1,200,000 Academy of Music is 
according to the latest reports, a financial failure 
lhis handsome auditorium, easily reached by the 
ubway from Manhattan, should be visited by more 


New Yorkers. 
and the opera house of the Academy of Music are 


The acoustics of both the music hal! 


excellent, and the colorings and surroundings ideal 
for concerts and recitals 


An observing reader of THe Musicar Court 


wants to know why songs by American and Englis] 
composers are always placed at the end of poly 
programs’? Will some accomplished singer of 
songs kindly enlighten our reader 
i 

CRIME waves recur with regularity from tim 
time. Just now criminologists are studyi: vit 
interest the ferocious tendency of the public to pay 


less and less for music lessons 
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“CYRANO.” 


The best of the American grand operas in Eng- 
lish has had a hearing—for Walter Damrosch can 
be called an American composer without a great 
stretch of truth, despite his birth in Germany. He 
has lived his musical life in the United States and 
he has acquired that international musical style 
which must continue to be the accepted style for 
American composers in general until that time when 
a great and original composer shall arise in America 
and lay’ the foundations of a distinctive American 
style—or at least a style which is not a composite 
jumble of all the styles of Europe. 

“Cyrano” is the name of this opera which, when 
compared with other grand operas of American 
manufacture, 1s a masterpiece. me ‘yrano,” it is true, 
Rostand, who was not an Ameri- 
It has been turned into 


is a French story. 
wrote it in French. 
English, somewhat colloquial English, by Wiliam 


J. Henderson, who has made his libretto American 


can, 


in the sense that his choice of words is occasionally 
not exactly what an English author would have 
And from time to time the librettist has 
selected an undue number of sibillants in expres- 


chosen. 
sions that call for forceful utterance. This defect, 
from a musical point of view, could have been 
avoided in many places if the librettist had con- 
sidered his work as a vehicle for singing, instead of 
as a spoken play. For instance, an expression such 
as this, “Be sure and shoot straight,” is unpleasant 
when sung on account of the s sounds it contains 
An expert librettist might have written, “Fail not 
to hit the mark,” which avoids all the hisses of 
vocal English. “Be sure and shoot straight’ does 
not occur in “Cyrano”; it is offered as a sample 
of the many sibillants which make the book un 
pleasant at times, and which might have been 
avoided with a little care, if the librettist had had 
the defect explained to him in advance. 

The play, of course, is of Rostand’s make, and 
the composer came before the public with a story 
This fact must be taken into con- 
sideration when the the opera is es- 
timated. If Walter had 


American plot and turned the limelight on some 


everybody knew. 
success of 
Damrosch chosen an 
obscure incident of the ranch, the wigwam, or the 
plains, his music would have had to support a 
greater burden of interest than it bore when Ros- 
tand’s famous story stuffed out the empty places of 
the opera and made intelligible many an indistin 
Che story, then, was familiar to 


We make 


familiar 


guishable sentence 
the audience; so was much of the music. 
all due allowances for the number of 


phrases to be heard in every new work. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Strauss, and above all, Handel, 
were much indebted to their predecessors. These 


great composers now and then quoted passages 
from other writers in precisely the same way that 
old Burton filled his “Anatomy of Melancholy” with 
choice bits from all the poets and philosophers of 
antiquity. This we understand and make allowance 
for But what new melody, original harmony, dis- 
covery in orchestration has Walter Damrosch given 
the world in “Cyrano”? . 

We are the advance of 
American opera, and we hail this as the best so far. 


glad to see constant 
But our sense of justice and the responsibilities we 
assume when we pronounce a musical judgment 
that is to go before the English speaking musical 
world compel us to be cautious in proclaiming as a 
masterpiece a work which may eventually prove to 
have no spark of original fire in it—a work which 
may soon darken like a satellite when the primary 
are shut off from it. 
The composer's intentic nal imitations of old masters 


sources of its reflected light 


of the eighteenth ‘century period were well done. 


Can we say the same of the manifold and protean 
phrases, rhythms, harmonies that greeted us on 
every page and led our imagination through an 
extensive operatic repertory? One moment we 
thought we heard Mozart, but a box on the ear 
sent us reeling into Wagner. We were coaxed into 
Strauss only to be kicked into Sullivan. The 
pleasant little Donizetti landscape soon was hidden 
by a Debussy mist. Now, let us frankly confess 
that if we were haled before a grand jury of 
“butchers and bakers and candlestick makers” and 
ordered to write down in black and white the actual 
Wagner, Strauss, Sullivan, Mozart, Donizetti and 
Debussy in the circumambient Damrosch, we should 
be in as big a hole,—so to speak, metaphorically,— 
as if we attempted to convince judges who under- 
stood neither Italian nor English that Milton’s 
phrase, “Death grinned horrible a ghastly smile,” 
was the direct descendant of Dante’s “There Minos 
stands grinning with ghastly feature” (Cary). The 
actual notes may not be there, but the most pro- 
nounced suggestions are. The Damroschian per- 
sonality is completely dominated by the spirit of the 
composers named. We are giving our first im- 
pressions, which we know are sometimes wrong. 
If we had heard a lot of unpleasant and outrageous 
music we might easily bring ourselves to believe 
that we had missed the composer’s message and 
that time would reveal it to us as it did with the 
music of Wagner, Brahms and Strauss, which 
music was at one time unattractive to our ears. 

But nothing that we heard on Thursday evening, 
February 27, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, was unpleasant. All was agreeably 
concordant from the beginning to the late arriving 
end. We use the word concordant in its popular 
and not its theoretical sense. For in musical theory 
diminished sevenths and such mild sounding chords 
are discords, as are all other chords requiring 
resolution. In this sense, of course, “Cyrano” has 
a lot of discords, though of a very pleasant nature. 
The Wagnerian influence is apparent in the contour 
of the vocal phrases and the treatment of the voice. 
Those long sustained notes for the singer, even in 
situations where the drama moves and where the 
spoken word would naturally be brief and broken, 
become monotonous. We recognize the fact that 
good singers can produce the best vocal effect on 
long vowels. But it is nevertheless dramatically 
monotonous to keep the singer sustaining fine tones 
while the drama lags. 

The orchestration occasionally sounds unbalanced 
-—all top and bottom—as if the composer did not 
know the relative power of the various instruments. 
This, of course, we cannot believe. We know that 
Walter Damrosch knows the orchestra. What he 
wrote for it, therefore, was from choice; not a 
matter of ignorance, but a question of judgment. 
And never did we hear so much of the harp in any 
other operatic score. We most emphatically con- 
demn that incessantly recurring harp accompani- 
ment. It is wearisome in the extreme and loses all 
its point by being overdone. The harp is the virgin 
of the orchestra and loses the greatest feminine 
charm of modesty when it assumes the part of a 
sinewless and feeble leader. 

On the whole, however, the orchestration was 
discreet and unobtrusive. The voices were ad- 
fact, the instruments 
were treated better than the voices; for often the 
independent melodic phases of the voice were un- 
interesting beside the orchestral passages. Here 
again we see the influence of Wagner, who often 
gives the voice mere recitative, while the orchestra 
has the only realy melodic line, which line, though, 


mirably accompanied. In 





happens to be a leading theme in the greater num- 
ber of cases. 

The scenery, stage effects and costumes were 
superb. The management could not have made an 
improvement anywhere, so far as we could see. 
And surely no composer could hope for a better cast 
to sing his music. Very rarely have the Wagnerian 
music dramas been so well sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season. The English of Frances 
Alda was perfection itself, as is becoming of a New 
Zealander who has been reared in English sur- 
roundings. She also looked supremely attractive as 
the lovely Roxane, and she never sang better in any 
opera we have had the pleasure of hearing her in- 
terpret. Whoever had the selection of the singers 
made a wise choice in Frances Alda for Roxane. 
And as for the world famous Pasquale Amato, 
what more can be said than has been said a thou- 
sand times? As singer and as actor he was superb, 
His English pronunciation, too, was surprisingly 
good, and if he learns to soften somewhat our hiss- 
ing English s, his English will be as acceptable as 
his Italian, 

Putnam Griswold was a magnificent De Guiche. 
It was a delight to feel that in this American artist 
we had an exponent of the art who has no superior 
in any land. When American opera as a composi- 
tion can rank with American artists as singers such 
as Putnam Griswold is in opera, we need fear no 
foreign invasion, musical or military. 

Riccardo Martin made the most of the rather 
mean part of Christian, singing the music splendidly 
and acting the part of a brainless soldier as well as 
an intelligent artist could imitate so unintelligent a 
man, 

Operatic license made it necessary for Roxane to 
mistake Cyrano for Christian. It seemed absurd, 
nevertheless, to find Frances Alda pretending not 
to know the difference between the robust baritone 
voice of Pasquale Amato and the brilliant tenor of 
Riccardo Martin. William Hinshaw made an im- 
pressive Le Bret. It was a pity he had not more 
to sing. Lambert Murphy did double duty as 
Montfleury and a Cadet. The management rightly 
considered him worth two parts. 

Basil Ruysdael’s magnificent stature lent addi- 
tional comedy to the part of the First Musketeer, 
who was afraid to quarrel with Cyrano. In fact, 
the only comedy of the piece to raise a laugh was 
done by Basil Ruysdael. This singer has had other 
parts which allowed him greater scope as a vocalist. 

Fiorence Mulford sang the music of the Mother 
Superior with becoming dignity and tenderness of 
expression. 

The rest of the cast was adequate and satisfac- 
tory, and the full roster read as follows: 


CORR Li cs eake ce Rer ante eeKees ree Pasquale Amato 
I Oc ins Was cou kee eae ine etercineael Frances Alda 
E.'S. cia baees cuss aeeeceea ......-Marie Mattfeld 
RC EP Na Pore Veins BRERRERS .eeee.- Vera Curtis 
AEE RR prs ok ches. oS eebbaatee vise .. Louise Cox 
BOOS NE os po naee ccc nseneueees Florence Mulford 
RMNEET wchathae Sestak vawucciosouel Riccardo Martin 
PINE 555 vic se nei ee oe Cub aan eeu Albert Reiss 
DAE NID ee et ag eee kee Putnam Griswold 
See NE a Fed's Cowen pis wa chavs .... William Hinshaw 
SP irel MEO oo vc ceniadessvtcues .......Basil Ruysdael 
Second Musketeer............. coccssesece Marcel Renner 
nyo gg } eiacasaes sua cawies ay Lambert Murphy 
Pe IRE icc ksntead ss ese cue cheaies ...Antonio Pini-Corsi 

( .Austin Hughes 
Four Cavaliers ....0:.. hikes kaos eeou j : -Paolo Ananian 

|..Louis Kreidler 

\.. Maurice Sapio 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 
— 9 
From now until the end of the musical season 
loud calls will continue for performances of music 
by American composers—that is, if the American 


composers do not lose their voices. 
serials 


LENT is almost over, which means that the Easter 
choirs are rehearsing diligently far into the stilly 
night. 
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Cincinnati's F 


It was the pleasure of THE Musicat Courter’s 
traveling correspondent to be in Cincinnati last week 
when the symphony orchestra of that city gave the 
ninth pair of concerts in its seventeenth home sea- 
son (Friday afternoon, February 28, and Saturday 
evening, March 1, 1913), and presented a program 
consisting of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s symphonic 
poem, “The Defeat of Macbeth,” Beethoven’s G ma 
jor piano concerto, and Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym 
phony. The leader was Dr. Ernst Kunwald and 
the piano soloist was Leopold Godowsky. 

An excellent standard for comparison was afford- 
ed the present writer, as he had heard the opening 
concert of the season in November under Dr. Kun- 
wald, and therefore felt in a position last week to 
estimate critically the value of the work done since 
then by the new conductor and his men. 

The Cincinnati organization ranks unquestionably 
with the best of our symphonic bodies, and in point 
of tonal suavity, ensemble, precision and general 
finish does every credit to the drilling and mus! 
cianship of Dr. Kunwald, who is a leader of excep 
tional skill and authority, 

A composition like the Tschaikowsky symphony, 
full of high lights and arbitrary sonorities, easily 
falls into the realm of the banal when there is no 
foundation of tact and poetry in its interpretation, 
and also the opus can be made to sound lifeless and 
dreary when the wielder of the baton is a mere 
reader of notes, lacking in red blood corpuscles and 
that stimulating force known as musica] passion. 
Dr. Kunwald voices his Tschaikowsky with all the 
qualities which the Russian master’s scores demand, 
and in consequence the fourth symphony represent 
ed a series of fascinating musical episodes, varying 
rhe 


technical intricacies were overcome with brilliancy, 


from dreamy sentiment to fiery impetuosity. 


in true virtuoso stvle to 
Tonally, the perform 


the orchestra responding 
every difficulty in the score 
ance was a delight, the timbre and shading being 
refined at all times and swelling to the utmost reso 
nance whenever the dynamic indications rendered 
appropriate such strenuous expression. 

In the accompaniment to the Beethoven concerto 
Dr. Kunwald and his orchestra distinguished them 
selves afresh, and became part of an ensemble 
which, for understanding and oneness in tonal and 
presentation, the inditer of these lines 
Dr. Kunwald also is a 


technical 
never has heard excelled. 
pianist and perhaps to that fact was due his remark- 
able knowledge of the intentions of the player he 
accompanied so phenomenally well. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley's “The Defeat of Macbeth” 
is an uncommonly finished piece of symphonic writ 
ing, descriptive in a detailed as well as in a general 
sense, full of strong and original thematic material, 
scored with all the nuances and subtleties of mod- 
ern orchestration, and patterned on a formal basis 
which allows full expression of mood as well as of 
thorough musical development. Mr. Kelley never 
is conventional and never dull or merely pedantic. 
With the scholarship of a deep student of music he 
combines the fantasy of a tonal poet, and as he has 
a fine sense of color and rhythmic contrast, it will be 
understood how “The Defeat of Macbeth” regis- 
tered the resounding success it obtained last week. 
The audience applauded so enthusiastically that the 
composer had to respond with many grateful ac- 
knowledgments, and Cincinnati musical experts all 
agreed that the Kelley composition represented one 
of the most appealing novelties heard for many 
years at the local symphony concerts. 

Leopold Godowsky’s pianism, as usual, touched 
transcendental! heights. He sounded the Beethoven 
message with ideal continence, limpid tone applica- 
tion, and a truly lofty conception of the eloquent 
pages of music which constitute this symphony for 


ine Orchestra 


piano and orchestra. The audience listened as to an 
inspired master, and truly no more noble perform 
ance of Beethoven could well be imagined than the 
heard trom Godowsky last week. 
works of art, 


one Cincinnati 
His cadenzas in the concerto are 
bristling with technical flights and contrapuntal 
complexities, but never departing from the charac 
ter or spirit of the masterpiece they were intended 
to embellish. 

So unbounded was the demonstrativeness of the 
public after the Godowsky playing that the great 
artist was compelled to break all traditions of the 
Cincinnati Symphony concerts by adding two en- 
cores, Liszt’s “Campanella” and F minor study, de- 
livered with such grace, exquisite touch and daz 
zling technic that the hearers seemed inclined to 
force a third number from the artist, and desisted 
only when he showed his firm inclination to put an 
end to the ovation, 

It was a great occasion for Godowsky, as it was 
also for Dr. Kunwald and for the fortunate town 
of Cincinnati. 

———.e-——_——_ 


ANOTHER $10,000 OPERA PRIZE. 


Los Angeles, 


From its Los Angeles correspondent THe Must- 
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Cal., February 19, 
cat. Courter learns that the 1915 biennial of the 


National Federation of Musical Clubs is to be held 








EDSON, MRS 
MRS. W. H 


CHARLES FARWELL 
PARSONS 
BLANCHARD 


rO RIGHT 
GERTRUDE B 
BEHY MER, F. W 


FROM LEFT 
JASON WALKER, 
JAMIESON, L. I 


in Los Angeles. The decision was reached last 
week, when F. W. Blanchard, chairman of the com 
mittee, sent the following telegram: 

February 19, 1913 
American 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


Mrs. Jason Walker, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman 


National Federation of Musical Clubs 
Securing of prize is assured. You may make announce- 
ment provided verbal contract is ratified giving Los An- 
geles Biennial Convention and sixty productions of prize 
opera in 1915, subsequent conventions and musical festival 


every four years, including prize opera, provided the same 


cash prize is offered by Los Angeles. It is our intention 


American prize opera on a scale never before 


We have available the opera house, 


to give the 
attempted in America. 


orchestra, scenic artists, costumers and chorus here for a 
great production, and with the importation of the leading 
artists will accomplish desired results. Contracts will be 
mailed you this week 
AMERICAN Operatic Festivat ASssoctaTIon, 
F. W. Blanchard, Chairman 
Mrs. W. H. Jamieson, Secretary 


Walker’s visit to Los 
in the that 
been working quietly but unceasingly to secure the 


Angeles 


Mrs. 


fall, the committee called at 


Ever since 
time has 
ten thousand dollars to be offered as a prize for the 
best American opera. This now is assured, and the 
wide significance of a plan like this is not easily 
An 
American opera in this case means an opera writ- 
an American citizen, on an American sub 
American librettist and produced by 
Also by the terms of the agree- 


realized until it has been well considered. 
ten by 
ject, by an 
American artists. 
ment, Los Angeles is given the right to offer this 


prize every four years, bringing the convention 


there at that time. The American Festival Associa- 
tion is to be a permanent incorporated organization, 
with the object of giving an operatic festival every 
four years to encourage the development of Ameri- 
can music and composition. It is one of the most 
ambitious musical plans ever undertaken by any city 
to expend 
rhe 


in America. The association 
forty to fifty thousand dollars on the festival. 


tollows: 


expects 


members of the active committee are as 
F. W. Blanchard, president of the Gamut Club and 
owner and manager of Blanchard Hall and Studios, 
chairman; Mrs. W. H. Jamieson, president of the 
Lyric Club; Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, supervisor of 
music in Polytechnic High School; L. E. Behymet 
manager of the Auditorium and local impresario; 


we 


; Dupuy, conductor 
Charles Farwell Edson, manager of 


of the Orpheus Society ; 


the People’s 
Orchestra, singer and composer. 


OPERA IN EUROPE. 


Wednesday, February 19. 


\achen “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Baden-Baden ........“C: * and “Paghiacei’ 
“Tannhauser” 


“Merry Wives of Windsor’ 


‘Ariadne auf Naxos” 


Basle 
Berlin 
Brunswick 


I ot ls A ee a *Tiefland” 
Diisseldorf 
Erfurt 
Furth 
Gotha 
Halle 


Hamburg 


..-. Kuhreigen” 
. Tere ey eae ee ’ Manon” 
“Les Contes d’Hofmann” 
“William Tell’ 
... Romeo and Juliet’ 
“Siegi ried 
Delilal 


re of Figaro’ 


‘Samson and 
Koln * Marrias 
stettin ( 


Stuttgart 


Kassel 





olonel Chabert” 

“Oberon” 
Ulm .. Marriage of Figaro 
Wiesbaden Madama Butterfly’ 
Wurzburg Merry Wives of W 


INndso! 
Grand Opera 4% “Rigoletto 


Paris 
“ee 
Paris—t pera 


Thursday, February 20. 


Omg 
Barmen “L’A fricain 
Basle 

( oblenz 
Crefeld 


Darmstadt 


. aust’ 
lrovatore’ 
...» Fledermau 
eeccessccccecce MINON 
ht cab’ eeeea dha oes “Merry Wive 


Samson and Delilal 


Dortmund 


OS ES ee see 


Duisburg ....... ideentees Sn 


Essen 


(ab teedde eres ecoual “Gotterdammerung” 


Frankfurt “Kuhreigen” 


Rank a ta Rw halda v's deme adtia ads “Gudrun” 
Sah aha tee ti So ae Rosenkavalier” 
SE se ee oe Meistersinger” 
Se he ak i sakes wanthce cate eae a. Don Juan 
oO eS eee ee “Marriage of Figaro’ 
Hannover \riadne auf Nax 


Mannheim Hlying Dutchman” 


1 


Metz aid ; Barber of Seville’ 
Munich The Jewels of the Madonna’ 
Strassbourg ... .. Rose vom Liebesgarten’ 
lrier “The Jew 
MNT id 6's Pe whic daw cian bas oo Walkire 
Worms ... Prt vee ee Pe Unncline 

ANDREAS Dipper and his Chicago-Philad 
(pera organization now are on the Paci f 
and opened a series of pertormance Tuesday ever 
ing, March 4, in Los Angeles, Cal 

Gopowsky in a Chopin recital will be one of the 
most notable pianistic attractions of the metroy 
this season. 

> 
THE music and dramatic criticisms in the New 


York Herald are known as “the 
light.” 
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given the 
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IN NEW YORK 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Le Ranz des Vaches,” February 25 


y of this opera in the editorial section of this 


[He MUSICAL COURIER 


“The Huguenots,” February 26. 
eyerbeer’s lyrics again pleased a large audience at the 
e last Wednesday evening, when 


politan Ope 
I 
enots was With one exception the 


ra Hous 





presented, 


s the same as at previous periormances this season. 


Braun gave his first delineation of Marcel, and his 
yas brilliant. This singer’s recent splendid per 
rma f-Wotan and Hagen established him firmly in 


steem of the opera-going public of the metropolis, and 


rk in “The Huguenots” greatly enhanced his repu- 
quickly established within a month at New York’s 
ypera institution. The singing of “Piff, Paff, Pouff” 
for Mr. Braun a tremendous round of applause. As 
Musica Courier has already stated, hoth histrionic 
nd vocally, this fine basso is a valuable acquisition to 
York galaxy of singers 
a Hempel again brought rare artistry to bear upon 
role of Marguerite de Valois, the rigid colorature de 


f 
and vocal pyrotechnics being negotiated with sur 


ing ease. Miss Hempel was in remarkably good voice, 
pite her big performance of Violetta in “Traviata,” 
t night before in Brooklyn, by the Metropolitan 


pera Company 


ked behind the rail extending ; 


das Raoul, and the golden voiced 


ruso again appear 
r aroused tumultuous outbursts of approval whenever 

ied the center of the stage. The delighted shouts 
rava” that emanated from the hundreds of standees 


round the orchestra cir 
again proved that Caruso has lost none of his powers 
voice, which was 
of 


He was in fine 
the 


harm the multitude 


e for added contentment on part the huge 





Leon Rothier, the French basso, gave a polished por- 
Saint-Bris; Scotti was the Count de 
Valentine ; 


trayal of Counte de 


Nevers; Emmy Destinn again appeared as 





New York 
RICCARDO MARTIN 


Photo copyrighted by Mishkin Studio, 


Bella Alten repeated her captivating performance of Ur- 
bain, the page; Marie Mattfeld was a lady of honor. 
The balance of the cast included Angelo Bada, in the dual 





roles of Thavannes and Boise Rose, Bernard Begue as De 
Retz, Paolo Ananian as Meru, Giulio Rossi as Maurevert. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted in his usual convincing fash- 
ion, coaxing from orchestra and those on the stage their 
very best efforts toward bringing about a completely satis- 
fying production of this score, which treats of the dram- 
atic days of the St. Bartholomew massacre in the year 
1572. 

The stage settings were a credit to the scenic forces of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


“Haensel and Gretel” and “Pagliacci” (Double Bill) 
February 27 (Matinee). 


Thursday afternoon of ‘ast week the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave anothe: s;ecial matinee at popular 
prices, and had it not rained in corrents, no doubt the au- 
ditorium would have held the usual crowd. As it was, the 
audience was of fair size and seemed abundantly pleased 
the splendid double bill offered. | Humperdinck’s 
fairy opera, “Haensel and Gretel,” was sung first, with 
Marie Mattfeld and Bella Alten seen again in the roles of 
the children. Madame Alten particularly was in good 
voice, and delighted as ever in her impersonation of a lit- 
tle girl. Lila Robeson assumed the role of the Witch for 
the first time in this opera, although she had previously 
sung the part of “Die Hexe” in “Konigskinder.” The 
young contralto was entirely successful in her efforts to 
amuse and thrill. Rita Fornia was the Mother and Otto 
Goritz, the Father. Stella de Mette as the Sandman, and 
Leonora Sparkes as the Dewman, completed the cast, with 
Richard Hageman conducting. 

Lucrezia Bori, as Nedda; Carl Jérn, as Canio; Dinh 
Gilly, at Tonio; Angelo Bada, as Beppe, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, as Silvio, were the singers heard in Leonva- 
callo’s tragic “Paglicci,” which was directed by Giuseppe 
Sturani. Miss Bori’s dramatic gifts are disclosed with 
moving realism in the character of the fascivating Colum- 
bine, who was loved by three men at the same time. Her 
singing of the “Bird Song” was captivating, and altogether 
she proved herself to be a remarkable artist for one so 
Gilly sang the Prologue effectively and then 
went on and repeated his rather original portrayal of the 
vagabond. Jorn sang well as the leader of the troupe and 
he is to be thankful for not over-acting the impassioned 


with 


youthful, 
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endings of the first and second acts. The entre-acts were 


delightfully short. 
“Cyrano,” February 27 (Evening). 


See review of the opera in the editorial section of this 
issue of THE MusicaL COouRIER 


“Tristan and Isolde,” February 28. 

Jacques Urlus, the new Dutch tenor, whose vocal chords 
were not in condition at the time of his debut at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House when he sang the role of Tristan, 
was again heard as the Knight in the great love tragedy 
last Friday evening, and on this occasion gave commend 
able account of his 


powers. Mr. Urlus sang well an 
showed glow and fire in his acting that is convincing 
Madame Fremstad, the Isolde, was as moving as ever, but 
vocally she was not quite up to her usual high standard 
Margarete Matzenauer, as Brangane, sang with glorious 
volume and beauty, and once more revealed herself to be 
the ideal Wagnerian artist. Carl Braun as King Mark 
and William Hinshaw as Melot, were strong in their re 
spective roles, singing with distinction, and Mr. Hinshaw 
particularly, with clear enunciation. Lambert Murphy as 
The 


witnessed by a large house of enthusiasts 


the sailor, sang delightfully fine presentation was 

Toscanini’s in 

spired leadership was, as ever, a factor in a memorable 

night. ‘ 
“Manon,” March | (Matinee). 

Massenet’s “Manon,” with its ingratiating melodies and 
polished harmonies, was repeated at the last Saturday 
matinee before an assemblage that taxed the huge audi 
torium to the limit. The performance, conducted by Tos 
canini, was brilliant and it aroused deafening enthusiasm 
Caruso’s French has improved since he first sang the role 
of the Chevalier Des Grieux and he was in excellent voice 
last Saturday. 
delightful parts and she, too, sang well. Jean Maubourg, 
as Javotte; Dinh Gilly, as Lescaut; Andrea de 
as De Bretigny, and 


Geraldine Farrar’s Manon is one of her 


Segurola, 


Leon Rothier, as the elder Des 





cast appeared 


portrayal of 


politan Opera House, when the familiar 
Riccardo Martin again gave a 


Enzo, his beautiful voice rigning out clearly and true t 


forceful 


exacting scenes de 
ion This 


¢ 
t 
his ability to hold th 


pitch at all times during the 
the ten 
artist has on many 


many 


manded of or in this produc American 


occasions proven 


proud position that he does at the Metropolitan instit 


tion, and the sincerity of his interpretations has 


esteem of the opera-g 


him deeply im _ the 


esta! lished 





Destinn was the 
nauer sang beautifully 


Emmy Matze 
in the role of Laura, the lovely 
contralto voice of this supreme artist carrying joy to th 
large audience; Andrea de Segurola was the Alvise; Mari 
Duchene was La Cieca, and Pasquale Amate gave anothe: 
magnificent account of himself as the wicked and plotting 
Barnaba 


Margarete 


Ui1oconda ; 


The polished baritone voice of Amato elicited 
frequent outbursts of enthusiastic applause. Marnaba is 
one of this great artist’s finest roles, his vocalism and hi 

trionic powers appearing to ample advantage therein 
Giorgio Polacco conducted in a masterly manner, and 


never failed to bring out every nuance and detail of th 


Ponchielli score, which abound . 
chielh score, which abounds in surging melodies 

he “Dance of the Hours,” | 
and on 


y the ballet, always pleases 


this occasion it proved no rule 


Che mise-en-scene was, as usual, fully up to the fine Met 


exception to the 


ropolitan Opera House standards 


“WalKtre,” March 3. 


It has been a great Wagner season in New York, and, 
iccording to the signs, there are to be more Wagnerian 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
remainder of the “Walkire, 


number of performances during the past 


winter has had a 


which 
three months, was 
mounted again on Monday evening, March 3, 


seventeenth week of the 


to open the 


season rhe cast was one of 
great merit Jacques Urlus, the new Dutch tenor, was 
1eard in his second portrayal of the role of Siegmund, and 


Carl Braun, the new German basso, also gave his second 


Wotan. Both artists are 
excellent impersonators of these mythological characters 
Urlus 


delineation of the one eyed god, 
voice is not strikingly beautiful, but he sings with 


taste and in tune. Braun is the possessor of a noble or 


Madame Matz 
portrayal of Brunnhilde 
Madame Gadski, as 
in superb voice; Madame Homer 


gan and he uses it with artistic effect 


nauer repeated her wonderful 


which she sings and acts heroically; 


Sieglinde, was was the 


Fricka; Basil Ruysdael was a sinister and powerful Hund 


ng The 





























Grieux, are admirably schooled in the traditions of French «+ ane Png a oe ee os — hand of 
opera, and on this occasion they helped to perfect the cons os Pry es, rie irtis, Fornia, Mulford, Robx 
finished ensemble. on, Mattfeld and Duchen Seldom have the sopram 
Photo copyright by Matzer Chi l and contralto voices blended well as on this occasior 
“Gioconda,” March 1 (Evening). CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI Mr. Hertz conducted with pirit, and is to be commended 
Ponchielli’s spectacular and dramatic opera was the bill public of New York Mr. Martin’s Enzo is a pictur for the short entre-actes The performance ended a few 
(at popular prices) last Saturday evering, at the Metro esque and powerful exposition of the high born hero. minutes after 11. 
Marion Green's Notices. 
he following press netices show what St Joseph, Mo 
and Quincy, Ill, think of Marion Green, the Chicag 
# YSAYE AND DE PASQUALI. « te 
Marion Green, the baritone, wi was t tsid - 
Stars at Metropolitan Opera Concert. roved to be one of the best attractions the enti tained 
St. Joseph. Ali through the program he had to respond to en 
res.—St. Joseph (M ( tte, Februar 3 
Last Sunday evening's concert at the Metropolitan Opera from “L’Africaine” and “Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagli 
House, New York, was unusually brilliant because of the  acci,” both of which were repeated in response to the de ~ . Pores A ve pleased an a a 
presence of Eugen Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, and nands of the audien . He ° oe - give sear ge Phas Bs , . » bs ay ha ' 
Bernice de Pasquali, the gifted American soprano and Phe Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra was heard in i his rich 1 . adapted to 1 —— © 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has just nted, It was unfortur the recital } be given 
returned from a successful trip to Californ Carl Jorn — ns sig oe . nger par excellence and 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was another so ; -_ ~ pring sD ae ve 
loist of the occasion and was cordially received hing theved « , 
The appearance of Ysaye was the signal for a great out m. Green roubled ening wit} ‘ , 
burst of applause, which continued during several moments, ah , * ~_ - , ; - _ 
until the Belgian master began an eloquent rendition of ; ; ple thing onal - — 
Bruch’s violin concerto in D minor, accompanied by the k g and , ; 
orchestra. For his second number Mr, Ysaye was heard ‘ ® ed a rT" f 
with orchestra in a magnificent exposition of Lalo’s popular seein ~~ adhe. ‘ 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” It is unnecessary to state that ' ter , ; = 3 : 
on both appearances the distinguished violinist was ten é ¢ bigs F t - 
dered a big ovation. After his first number he returned e type of w Mr. Gree the orator 
to the stage many times to acknowledge the applause, but r “* =. . — group G neg 
firmly desisted from granting an encore; but the second , ; 4 M “ . a 
time the audience would not let him off and he was obliged given ng e <4 fu s Pappa 
to add two extras. At this concert Ysaye won more tri- sgnifice ‘ I Herald, | 
umphs. The violinist was in fine form, which means that sa 
his playing bore the stamp of Ysaye at his best Marion Green, | " er ne of the finest 1 
When Madame de Pasquali came upon the stage she was a = ae i hes ribo is 7 ~ Non a — 
given a genuine home coming welcome, and the prima a eee th Nope a on et cell od 7 
donna must have been moved deeply by this splendid tribute i he was suffering { , i, he roughly pleased « 
from the big audience Her first number was the pol t earers. His interpre n was especially fine and ‘ 
onaise from “Mignon,” which she sang in English, and the : a wen , . 4 : < © aud a . ~ ree f 
first note uttered showed that this American artist’s voic« i, coin eulied “Reneecnet.” bs a a ‘ , 
is richer and more beautiful than ever, which is indeed say- cal gymna so please e pr tha » feveed 
ing much. Her flawless technic, style and enunciation car give it a second time. Among others 1 ee 
ried joy to every one, and after the conclusion of this diffi ae : acne - 7 wi - swag “ A”. are Mr 
cult coloratura aria, Madame de Pasquali was greeted with aomtiii dabei wi a need e ae ’ 
shouts of “bravo,” and finally acceded to the persistent de- med by music lovers.—Quincy (1 j 


mands for an encore, singing, with orchestra, Venzano’s 
waltz. Madame de Pasquali’s second number was David's 
“Charmant Oiseau,” with orchestral accompaniment and 
flute obbligato, played by Otto Stoeckert. So exquisitely 
sung was this aria that its repetition was demanded. The 
enthusiastic ovation accorded Madame de Pasquali amply 
proved that she is thrice welcome at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Carl Jorn was heard to fine advantage in “Oh, Paradiso’ 








: New York 
RERNICE DE PASOUALI 


‘ right by Mishkin St 


Romain” overture by Berlioz, and “Huldi 
Wagner 


“7 Carnival 


gungs March” by 


\dvertisement 


Death of Clifford Wiley 
Clifford Wiley, the baritone, died Sunday at his Ne¢ 
York home, 2469 Broadway Funeral ser es were he 
T l€ day Mr 


ind during recent 


Wiley was popular as a concert 
years had a lars " t pupil He 
is survived by a widow 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Dijamileh” and “Pagliacci,” February 24. 


\ first performance in this 


opera “Djamileh libretto 


Bizet’s one-act 
Gallet 


country of 












developed by Louis 


De Musset’s poem “Namouna’—enlisted the services 
Felix Weingartner as conductor and the following 
Lucille Weingartner-Marcel 
..++-Leon Laffitte 
Ernesto Giaccone 
Esclave ‘ ‘ seees Edgard Bourquin 

lance performed by Frieda Casson. 

Diamileh” tells in an amiable manner the amiable tale 

Ha a Turkish youth of means, whose abundance 

ridly pleasures of every sort has left him surfeited. 

» that even the impending departure of his beautiful 
slave, Djamileh, who is that day to end her month’s resi- 

nce with him, stirs him not at all. But Djamileh has 

irned to her lord, and arranges with Splendiano, 
rou steward, to be allowed to impersonate her suc- 
or—who is about to be chosen from the Slave Mer- 
hant’s varied assortment. And if Haroun will still bid 
her go, she agrees to transfer her affections to the steward. 
aroun, however, in true story-book fashion, bids her 
tarry yet a while longer. So love conquers. 

Che opera was a great bore. Not only did the libretto 
give very little, if any, dramatic opportunity, but the com 
monplaceness, thinness and tediousness of the music, 
which had next to nothing of genuine Oriental quality, 


eless melodies, added to the general 


1 only dull and spu 
disappointment. Produced at Paris in 1872, three years 

fore “Carmen,” “Djamileh” gives no hint of the great 
gifts about to follow 

he singing artist particularly Mr. Lafitte and Mr. 
Giaconne and Mr. Weingartner, the conductor, did all 
that could be desired, but caged birds cannot soar. 


Che real treat ofthe performance was Mr. Urban’s won- 


derful stage setting—or rather stage creation—which held 


fixed in pleasure for the entire hour. It was beau- 
in lighting effects, in costuming; and 


the eye 


tiful in color scheme, 


here at least and at last was what had been missing in 
both libretto and music—a truly informing Oriental imag- 
ination 

In marked contrast and relief to this opera, came the 
warm, full-blooded melodies and refreshing exuberance of 
Pagliacci” with Mr. Zenatello as Canio giving his custom 


ary thrilling impersonation, which was made even more 
thrilling than usual by a tumble from the donkey cart in 
the first act, when the beast precociously tried an innova- 


tion on the celebrated tenor. 


“Faust,” February 26. 
An extremely interesting and in many ways excellent 


performance of Gounod’s opera was given on this occa 


sion, with Mr. and Mrs. Weingartner and Mr. Marcoux 
appearing for the last time this season at the Boston 
Opera House The engagement of Mr. Weingartner was 


in every way a fortunate one, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped will be repeated next season for an even longer 
period of time if possible. ‘he improvement in the orcaes- 
tra even in this brief space has been notable and the per- 
formances under him have reached a high grade of artis- 
tic excellence. 

Madame Weingartuer has delighted her audiences with 
the rarely lovely quality of her voice and the skill with 
which she Her performance of Marguerite on 
this occasion contained in addition to vocal beauty a 
action most appropriate to the 


uses it, 


charming 
character. 

It is difficult to refrain from eulogy in speaking of Mr. 
Marcoux’s share in the operatic doings of this season, In 
every role he assumed, whether for the first or tenth time, 
there was authority, distinction and individuality. In him 


simplicity of 


are combined to a remarkable degree an intelligence and 
imagination which make his conception and treatment of 
each role original without being extravagant, and though 
his personality is instinctively felt in his portrayals, it is 
nevertheless always subordinated to the demands of the 
character, 

Mr. Zenatello, another member of the company whose 
every appearance compels fresh admiration, was an ideally 
romantic Faust in figure, action and song. It would be 
hard to imagine a more satisfying portrayal of the role. 

The minor parts were exceptionally well taken, Miss 
Swartz’s Siebel being a most graceful figure, good to look 
upon and to hear. And to Valentin, Mr. Rossi lent the 
usual distinction with which this fine artist imbues all of 
his roles, great or small. He was a true soldier in appear- 
ance, and sang with fine musical taste and authority. 

Miss Leveroni’s Martha was another proof of the com- 


mendable intelligence and ability of this young artist. Her 
impersonation was amusing and thoroughly in the char- 
acter without in the least approaching the ridiculous. The 


brief solo allotted Wagner was well given by Mr. Olshan- 
sky. And 
felt the 
hand. 


orchestra, singers and chorus 
Mr. 


over all was 


quiet authority ot Weingartner’s guiding 
“Traviata,” February 28. 

New York had 

Hempel’s remarkable 


come enthusiastic rumors of 
Violetta, with 
eager anticipation and curiosity that her performance at 
lo say that she more than 
fulfilled all expectations is very trite but nevertheless true 
Here was a coloratura soprano who actually conveyed the 


From 


Frieda and it was 


this opera house was awaited 


idea of a real character in addition to carrying off the 
highest vocal honors. Her Violetta, an imperious courte- 
san at the first and a poignantly pathetic figure at the close, 
suggested strongly the Camille of the drama, and in her 
tones was always the appreciation of the significance of 
Verdi's music in relation to the character. Seldom has 
the scene of the second act between the heroine and Ger- 
mont pére held such illusion of sincerity. 

Mr. Blanchart, appearing in place of the indisposed Mr. 
Rossi, was a sympathetic and dignified father, never irate 


nor blustering, and as such added greatly to the impres- 
siveness of the above-mentioned scene. 

Mr. Sachetti’s Alfredo hardly reached the standard re- 
quired for this role, despite a natural voice of good qual- 
ity. Mr. Moranzoni conducted with commendable skill. 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” March | (Matinee). 


The most popular opera of the season brought forth an- 
other crowded house to witness an exceedingly brilliant 
performance. Carmen Melis, taking the role of Maliella 
for the first time, gave a striking and dramatic imperson- 
ation. Particularly well fitted physically and temperament- 
ally for this role, Madame Melis added to these natural 
advantages by many expressive and illuminating details. 
On its vocal side, her rendition, though in no way remark- 
able, seemed as the fitting and natural speech of the char- 
acter. 

It was announced that owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
Rossi, who had been previously cast for the role of Ra- 
faele, Mr. Blanchart would come to the rescue, as he has 
so ably done many times before, and essay this role for 
the first time. Mr. Russell may well count himself fortu- 
nate in the possession of this sterling artist, whose willing- 
ness to step in at a moment’s notice and ability to satisfy 
in every emergency make him invaluable. His portrayal 
of the Cammorist leader was a strikingly life-like one, in 
its assured swagger, sensual power, and superstitious fear. 
Never for an instant did he forget that he was the leader 
of the gang, and not an isolated figure on the stage. 
Throughout, his action was of most convincing realism, 
while his singing lent additional emphasis to his portrayal. 

Mr. Zenatello’s Gennaro, as well as Madame Gay's Car- 
have been warmly and deservedly praised before in 
these columns. Repetition, however, only adds to the 
laurels of the artist pair, whose duet in the first act has 
been the feature of every performance of this opera, and 
has unfailingly called forth the greatest enthusiasm and 
applause. 


mela, 


“Rigoletto,” March | (Evening). 


A popular night performance of Verdi's ever popular 
opera brought Evelyn Scotney as Gilda, Ramon Blanchart 
as the Jester—-his second appearance in one day—Um- 
berto Sachetti as the Duke, Jose Marones as Sparafucile 
and Elvira Leveroni as Maddalena. Arnaldo Schiavoni, 
one of the assistant conductors of the opera house, led the 
orchestra. As is customary whenever Miss Scotney ap- 
pears, there was a large and exceedingly demonstrative 
audience. 


Boston Opera Sunday Afternoon Concert. 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of Madame Cavalieri 
and Mr. Muratore, the program of the thirteenth Sunday 
orchestral concert was considerably changed. Madame 
Melis and Mr. Laffitte, however, proved acceptable substi- 
tutes and gave much pleasure by their singing of sundry 
operatic exerpts and duets. Aline van Baerentzen, the 
youthful pianist, played Saint-Saéns’ second concerto in G 
minor and Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody most brilliantly, while 
Mr. Caplet, in his conducting of parts of Cesar Franck’s 
“Redemption” and D’Indy’s “Wallenstein,” showed once 
more his sympathetic understanding of the modern French 
composers, BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





GANZ AND NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC. 


unday afternoon of this week the New York Philhar- 







mic Society gave the second in its series of special 
ternoon concerts at Carnegie Hall, New York. It proved 
very interesting day for the subscribers and music lovers 
generally who attended. The orchestra, under Josef 


Stransky, distinguished itself in the performances of the 


Mozart overture, “Cosi fan tutte,” and in Beethoven's 
“Pastorale” symphony 
Rudolph Ganz, the great Swiss pianist, appeared, playing 
Liszt concert in A major with wonderful tonal 
ity and technical brilliancy. Under the magical Ganz 
vers, the instrument during the rendition of the first 
ement sounded like a harp. It was exquisite. Later, 
med up with leonine power and altogether the 


concerto was accounted to be one of 


hi to be remembered Mr. Ganz a complishes great 
things with ease and that proclaims him a master pianist 
modesty of the man is another point that was re- 
orded in his favor. He will always find a cordial recep- 


awaiting him when he is announced a‘ a soloist at 


these concerts 
lwo interesting transcriptions were among the offerings 


of the afternoon and both had a friendly reception. The 
first was A. Walter Kramer's arrangement of Rheinber 
ver’s “Vision,” originally written for organ. The second 


1 arrangement of Rubinstein’s “Ka- 


proved to be Herbert's 


mennoi Ostrow.” 
lhe concert closed with Leo Schulz’s “American Fes- 
tival” overture, a work which Mr. Schulz wrote for the 


St. Louis Exposition in 1904 and was played there under 


his direction. Last Sunday, Mr. Schulz, who is the solo 





Matzene Studio, Chicago, I! 
RUDOLPH GANZ, 


Photo by 


cellist of the Philharmonic Society, again was invited to 
direct the overture, which apparently was well liked and 
it was certainly most enthusiastically received. 

The concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society 
are attracting increasing audiences and the enthusiasm is 
likewise increasing. 





Koemmenich and “Deutsche Messe,” March 28. 


Otta Taubmann’s “German Mass” is to have its first 
performance in America March 28 by the Oratorio Society 
of New York, under Louis Koemmenich, conductor. The 
first performance of this work was given in Berlin Janu- 
31, 1910, and attracted universal attention in the 
choral world. It is complicated and full of pitfalls which, 
it is safe to say, will be surmounted by the host of the Ora- 
torio Society. The chorus is augmented by a chorus of boys’ 
voices, with organ and orchestra. Commemorating the 
tooth anniversary of Wagner’s birth, the “Apotheosis and 
Finale” from “Meistersinger” is to be performed, Putnam 
Griswold singing the solos. The other soloists of the 
evening are to be Inez Barbour, soprano; Mildred Potter, 
contralto, and John Young, tenor. Considerable interest 
attaches to John Young's singing, this occasion marking 
his reappearance following some years of private work, his 
church (fifteenth year) being about the only place in which 
he has sung publicly. 


ary 





Dan Beddoe Recital in Kentucky. 
Dan Beddoe, the tenor, will give a recital in Danville, 
Kentucky, Wednesday evening, April 9. He will present 
a varied program, including English and Welsh songs. 
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| GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Le Ranz des Vaches,” February 24. 


The dainty music of “Le Ranz” found its way to the 
hearts of the audience which last Monday night attended 
the second performance of the work with the cast of its 
premiere almost intact. Charles Dalmores and Helen Stan- 
ley again gave convincing proof of their mastery of the 
two principal roles of the work and the host of subsidiary 
artists, including Eleanora de Cisneros, Mabel Riegelman, 
Nicolay, Dufranne, Huberdeau, Mascal and Warnery pro- 
vided able support for the principals. Cisneros made a 
particularly strong impression in the role of Maid Marian. 
Pictorially, she looked the part, clad in a striped skirt and 
red cap; she was surely a striking incarnation of the ram 
pant spirit of anarchy. A string quartet of Philadelphia 
Orchestra players gave effective accompaniment to the 
minuet in the prison scene. Campzanini conducted with his 
usual taste and discretion. 


“Barber of Seville,” February 25. 

The Philadelphia opera season came to a close last Tues- 
day evening with a magnificent performance of Rossini's 
popular opera, the second performance of the work in the 
history of the Metropolitan Opera House. The only other 
presentation of Rossini’s great work occurred in the mid- 
dle of November, 1908, at the first Saturday matinee in 
the new house at Broad and Poplar streets. It will be 
remembered that it marked the debut of Luisa Tetrazzini, 
and aroused a degree of enthusiasm which was the occa 
sion of many curtain speeches on the part of Oscar Ham- 
merstein. It will probably be further remembered that 
this impresario was first moved to give Philadelphia an 
adequate opera house by the tremendous ovation given 
Tetrazzini at her appearance in the old Academy in the 
spring of 1907. 

Tetrazzini was as charming as ever in her rollicking 
role. In the lesson scene she interpolated a waltz song by 
Luigi Venzano and graciously repeated it in response to 
continued applause. Messrs. Scott, Aristodemo, Georgini 
and Sammarco gave admirable portrayals of their re- 
spective roles; and the Philadelphia Orchestra, substituting 
for the regular orchestra, which was giving the New York 
premiere of “Le Ranz des Vaches,” played admirably un- 
der the able baton of Perosio. 

Tuesday evening marked the close of the fifth opera sea 
son since the erection of the new house and the third, 
since the organization of the Philadelphia~-Chicago Opera 
Company under the general direction of Andreas Dippel. 
According to the announcement of the management, the 
season has been unusually successful. That the presenta 
tion of good opera will soon be a well paying proposition 
in Philadelphia seems assured. 

The latter portion of the season has been notable, from 
an artistic standpoint, by the presentation of three novel- 
ties, “Le Ranz des Vaches,” “Conchita” and “Noel.” Al- 
though the performances of the New York company have 
been well attended throughout it is unfortunate that no 
novelties were included in its repertory. The change to 
“Lohengrin” and “The Jewels of the Madonna” from 
“Trovatore” and “Traviata” in the popular priced per- 
formances, has been very cordially received, and suggests 
that, after all, the popularity of the superficial Italian 
works depends largely on the personnel of the cast pre- 
senting them, 

The tour of the Pacific Coast on which the company 
Started early this week will include an itinerary of almost 
10,000 miles. The final performance of opera in Philadel 
phia will be given by the New York company on March 25 
The bill has not yet been announced. 

Harotp P. QuicKsaut 


Hassler-Fox Concert at White Plains. 
White Plains, N. Y February 26, 1913 

Regina Hassler-Fox, mezzo soprano, gave a subscrip- 
tion musicale at the White Plains Club February 25, which 
attracted a large audience. Assisting her were Hans Kro 
nold, cellist, and Clarence Reynolds, pianist Madame 
Fox’s handsome appearance is a great factor toward her 
success, and she sings with much animation and expres 
sion. A group of Brahms songs had dignity, her mobile 
features and manner of singing lending to them special 
interest. Perhaps her best singing, showing her extensive 
range and technic, was in “Ah! Mon Fils,” in which a 
dramatic high register was in evidence. There was naivete 
and grace in a group of French songs. and deeply dramatic 
was Rachmaninoff’'s “Harvest Field.” Hallett Gilberté 
scored a hit with his songs, “Two Roses” and “Forever 
and a Day,” the fair singer having to repeat the latter, 
the composer playing the accompaniments. Deeply ex- 
pressive is the Gilberté “Two Rosés,” and all its good points 
were brought out by Madame Fox. “Fisherwoman’s Lul- 


aby,” written for and dedicated to Madame Fox by H. H 


] 
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American composer's works a success. Her enunciation ts 


uchman, has originality and helped to make the group of 


always excellent, too, all of which led to well deserved 
applause, encores, and the presentation of beautiful flowers 

Mr. Kronold played the cello as only he can, with broad 
tone, and showering the audience with novelties. Kreis 
ler’s “Liebesfreud” waltz, “The Spring,” by Debussy, and 
a pavane by Dubois were some of his encores, following 
his playing of the set solos. Mr. Reynolds played piano 
pieces with poetic conception, but full of vagaries of ex 
pression. \ccompaniments were played in effective man 
ner by Martha Reimer and Ivan Eisenberg, and quite a 
large contingent of out of town people attended the affair 


Harriet Ware's New York Concert, April 18. 
Harriet Ware’s cantata “Sir Oluf” has recently been 
produced with marked success by two of America’s leading 
orchestral directors Under the direction of Heinrich 
Hammer, of the Washington Symphony Orchestra, the 
cantata was sung twice and it was sung in Minneapolis 
under the leadership of Emil Oberhoffer, together with 
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the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and a large chorus 
The work is to be repeated in Minneapolis this spring. 
Friday evening, April 18, Miss Ware is to give a concert 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, when “Sir Oluf” will be sung 
under the direction of Arthur Woodruff. There is to be 
a chorus of 450 voices. The soloists are to be announced 


later. 


Musicolonists at Dinner. 

The second informal dinner of Musicolonists, held Feb 
ruary 25, at the Restaurant Roma, on Sixth avenue and 
Fiftieth street, New York, was well attended by about 
sixty enthusiastic members, most of whom are prominent 
musically. In addition to the excellent dinner, there was 
music by the orchestra, and a novelty was also presented 
in the person of Louise Martin, a very attractive young 
lady still in her ‘teens, who sang solos in two distinct 
voices, tenor and soprano, produced with perfect ease 

During the dinner Dr. Lawson asked Walter Bogert, a 
prominent members and president of the N. Y. S. M. T.A., 
to say a few words, because many of the members present 
had purchased plots without having seen the place. Mr 
togert. in a short and impromptu speech, said that the 
property is ideally located, that he had at first purchased 
a plot of sixteen lots and that after having visited Mu 
icolony last November and seeing improvements of vari 
ous kinds being rushed, he decided he had better get more 
of the property and immediately signed for a large lot on 
the shore of the lake. Fred Martin, the eminent basso, 
then said that he knew the location of Musicolony per- 
fectly, as Westerly, R. 1. was his home town. He said 
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that it ought to be a fine investment, as at Pleasant View, 
a summer place a short distance away, ten years ago lots 
at $50 were a drug on the market and that now they are 
bringing $500 each, and very few are available even at that 
figure These lots, he said, do not compare with Mu 
sicolony property, either for view or. other natural ad 
vantages. Emma Dambmann-Friedmann, the New York 
contralto and vocal teacher, then rose and said that no 
one who had not been there had any idea of the beauties 
of the place nor of its wonderful climate conditions; that 
she considered it simply ideal in every way and that she 
first purchased two lots and when she visited the place 
had changed to four lots, the next visit changed it to six, 
and that probably this summer she would take two more. 
She also said that her bungalow is now being built and 
that she expects to spend the coming summer in it. After 
a noisy and persistent call Dr. Lawson said: “I fully realize 
that what you want from me is action, not words; but I 
will say that | feel grateful for the confidence that you 
all have shown in me and I shal! always endeavor to be 
worthy of it. 





Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Traviata,” February 25. 

Verdi's popular “Traviata” was the offering of the 
twelfth night of the subscription series in Brooklyn by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Tuesday evening of 
last week the beautiful Opera House of the Academy of 
Music was the scene of a large and brilliant audience, 
which proved the claim that this operatic treatise of 
“Camille” continues to be a strong drawing card, despite 
the present tendency toward the modern school 

rhe performance of “Traviata” was in capable hands in 
the main, Frieda Hempel appearing as Violetta, in which 
role she carried off the honors of the evening Miss 
Hempel was in fine voice, and her exhibition of colora- 
tura and mez voce immediately won for this artist a 
secure position the esteem of the conservative Brook- 
lynites he various episodes between Violetta and Al 
fredo were presented with dramatic zeal and charm, while 
the pathetic interview between the unfortunate heroine and 
the elder Germont in the second act afforded a display of 
polished singing and acting The death scene was im- 
pressively wrought, the tragic end being delineated in a 
most logical and natural manner, wholly devoid of tawdry 
and emotional sentimentalism 

Umberto Macnez, as Alfredo, made a fine appearance 
and revealed a pleasing tenor voice 

Dinh Gilly gave a strong performance of the elder Ger- 
mont, and his singing of “Di Provenza il mar” resulted in 
salvos of applause which eloquently attested to the fact 
that the old melodies still have power to charm 

Jeanne Maubourg gave a satisfactory account of herself 
as Flora Bervoise; Marie Mattfeld was Annina, the faith- 
ful maid of Violetta; Angelo Bada was Gastone; Vincenzo 
Reschiglian was Barone Douphol; Bernard Begue was the 
Marchese d’Obigny, and Paola Ananian was Dottore Gren 
vil. Giuseppe Sturani conducted 

rhe following notice appeared in the program 

IMPORTANT CHANGE IN DATES OF OPERA 


The management of the Metroy tan Opera Company begs to an 


given at the Academy of Music 
NING, MARCH 4, 1913, instead 


nounce that a performance w be 


n Brooklyn on TUESDAY EVE 
of Tuesday evening, Marc! 


Subscribers are, therefore, respectfully notified that their tickets 
numbered i4 w be good for the performances { March 4, leaving 
tickets numbered 1:3 for Tuesday, March 1 which will close the 


Brooklyn seasor 


Saenger Musicale. 

A very delightful musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs 
Oscar Saenger in their spacious studio on Sunday even 
ing, February 23, when a program of songs by Roland 
Bocquet was sung by Estelle Liebling, Orville Harrold 
and Leon Rains, with Mr. Bocquet himself at the piano 
All of the songs are interesting, some of them very beau 
tiful. They were most sympathetically and appreciatively 
sung by the three artists mentioned, supported by M1 
Bocquet’s artistic accompaniments, and were warmly re 
ceived by a select audience of musical and literary people, 
who fully realized that they were listening to something 


quite unique 





Spooner Recital Draws Large Audience. 

Philip Loring Spooner, the New York tenor, who ap 
peared in Pittsburgh recently at the second of the Dall 
meyer Russell historical piano recitals in the lecture hall 
of Carnegie Institute, won a distinct succes Said the 
Pittsburgh Press: “He made a splendid impression with 
his thoroughly artistic singing,” and the Leader said: “A 
large crowd of music lovers listened to the young man as 
he rendered, with true interpretation, ‘At the Dawning,’ by 
Cadman, two songs by Franz and a number of other se 
lections.” The fact that his name was sufficient to draw a 
large audience, as all the local papers stated, is evidence 


that he is rapidly winning his way into artistic prominence, 
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St. Louis, Mo., February 23, 1913. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave the twelfth 
concert of the present season at the Odéon last Saturday 
night, presenting the following program: 


Symphony after Byron's Manfred (first time) ......... Tschaikowsky 
Mr ! Promise of Joy Divine, from Le Roi de Lahore. .Massenet 
Earl Cartwright. 


Sorcerer's’ Apprentice, scherzo after Goethe's ballad...... Dukas 


Earl Cartwright. 
Bamboula, rhapsodic dance (first time) ........ ...-Coleridge-Taylor 
A few years since it would have been a sheer impossi- 
bility for our orchestra to have given the “Manfred” 
symphony Now, thdnks to the careful and thorough 
drilling which Max Zach has given it, this difficult and 
long composition proved to be the greatest success of this 
season, judging from the applause aroused by the per- 
formance, despite the fact that the symphony took over an 
hour to play. Not only were the technical difficulties 
surmounted effectively, but from the standpoint of artistic 
endeavor the orchestra revealed with accurate penetra- 
tion the various moods of the composition under Mr. 
Zach's guidance. To hold the interest of the audience 
during an hour and ten minutes in any symphonic work 
is a sort of triumph in itself, but to stir that audience to 
great enthusiasm is a still more remarkable record. As 
to the work, it is Tschaikowsky at his best; a composer 
of deep significance; an artist with a mission, and a con- 
summate master of instrumentation. It is much to be 
hoped that we will have another opportunity to hear 
“Manfred” again ere long. The Dukas scherzo has been 
given here twice before, and grows in interest with each 
It is built according to the most up-to-date 
l‘rench methods, with plenty of whole-tone scale intervals, 


performance 
and augmented triads. The piquant orchestration is a 
matter of great delight to the close student of scoring. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bamboula” is not so fascinating as 
Gottschalk’s piano piece with the same title, but is never- 
theless very pleasing. 

Earl Cartwright made a genuine “hit” with his singing. 
He has a fine, rich, thoroughly-schooled baritone voice. 
His frank, manly style gives immediate pleasure, and his 
telling upper notes are positively exciting in their effect. 
by 


He was especially successful in the “Gloria a Te,’ 
Buzzi-Peccia, 
RRR, 

In the Sunday “Pop” Concert, Mrs. Oliver Tyson Cov- 
ngton, a pupil of Madame Vetta-Karst, was the soloist 
She has a contralto voice of extraordinary range and 
power, and there is no doubt but that some day she will 
be a famous singer She was accorded most vociferous 
ipplause Che program 
‘Overture to Fra Diavolo Auber 
\rlesienne suite Ne ... Bizet 
() Mio Fernando, from La Favorita 


Dance of the Hours, from La Giocon« 


Donizetti 


‘ Ponchielli 
Chadwick 

Heckscher 

. Strauss 


Komanza from Suite Symphonique 

Dane of the Pyrennes .. 

Waltzes from The Rat ° 

neRre 

rhe Arion Club, of Webster Groves, is a male chorus 

of forty-six voices under the direction of Glenn H. Woods. 

Its second concert of the present (its fourth) season oc- 

curred Tuesday night, and the following program was 

given 

Cavalier songs 


Marching Along Granville Bantock 


Give a Rouse ...Granville Bantock 
The Arion Club 

Recitative and aria Handel 
Frank Croxton 

! ng Arthur S, Sullivan 
The Arion Club 

> in D minor, first movement Mendelssohn 


The Pasmore Trio 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
John Hyatt Brewer 
The Arion Club 
ld songs 
The Willow Song 
All Through the Night 


rrottin’ to the Fai: 


trom Othello) -Lute Book 
...Old Welsh 
. Old Irish 
Leezie Lindsay Old Scotch 
Frank Croxton 

Trio in B (second movement) 
The Pasmore Tri 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat 


The Arion Club 


Brahms 


De Koven 


Had a Horse . Korbay 

Uncle Rome cess S. Homer 

Shepherd See Thy Horse's Foaming Mane ..O, Speaks 
Frank Croxton 

frio, Three Episodes (impression pictures) from op. 72 .....Schutt 


The Pasmore Trio 

Cossack War Song .......... : . ...Horatio Parker 
The Arion Club 
The club sang with certainty and a great variety of 
shading, due to the painstaking work of its energetic con- 


ductor, Glenn Woods. Mr. Croxton made many friends 
and admirers by his intelligent singing and his fine, son- 
orous voice. The Pasmore Trio’s work evinces careful 
study as well as intelligent comprehension of the com- 
positions in hand. 
nRrer 

A recital by George Sheffield, tenor, and Ernest R. 
Kroeger, pianist, was given under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Club on Monday night. The program was: 


Aig from Aloeste 2... .0sccccscccsece see cceec occtes sGstGi- Rae OORS 
[eee @ | Pererrertrer rere ee irr Henselt 
Mr. Kroeger. 

Le mamols de Rocemende oocesc cs cccscccccccvcccerc covesesese Dupare 
Ca fait peur aux O1seaux ......c ec cecescreesccceeceeeceseecs Bernard 
Jad pleuré em sOVE once ccccc ces cccccccscccccccvcscccscccvoescces Hie 
Bergére légére id elbsh Wd-niak'a's 5:60 5:0 len 5-0 cnn Anes aa 
Mr, Sheffield, 

Te” os cdccccesvekbhavegvoduenseebeseekpias )sasen ae 
Jardins sous la pluie .........ccceececcceeceeersesevesscaees Debussy 
Mr. Kroeger. 

Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces ......-...++++++ee+++ +++. Wilson 
PRAGINE. hcsc ccccvcocce sccuscbcencscccuesnceess desnveccsssebecene Elgar 
The Stars Shine in Their Radiant Glory ...........eseceee Kroeger 
Mr. Sheffield, 

Mazurka Serenade .....0ccccccccsecccvcccccsenssssececesenes Kroeger 
Egeria ... ++. Kroeger 


Mr. Kroeger. 
Mrs. Sheffield, accompanist. 


A song recital given by Lola Pierson, soprano, took 
place at Beethoven Hall Wednesday night. Miss Pierson 
has been under the instruction of Abraham Epstein, the 
distinguished organist, pianist and vocal coach. Her ex- 
cellent training, added to a clear and sweet voice, caused 
her work to be much appreciated by those present. Ar- 
thur Barron, a young violinist, pupil of Christopher Jacob, 
of the Beethoven Conservatory, gave much pleasure by 
his solos. Mr. Epstein accompanied in his masterly way. 
The program was as follows: 


Aria (Queen of Sheba) .......ccecceccrcccsecscereevcceace Gounod 
Andante (CONCEFIO) 2... cccccceccescsescsvecverssecevece Mendelssohn 
Da Vobebme occscccccs caccnevcss stnccessce ctviaseseseseecccens Thomas 
Nymphs and Wauns ..2...cccccsvcccecscccceescssescvcoves Bemberg 
Lave aml Maale Ci epee)  cccc cccccccccccccsscnscsvecvece cece Puccini 
Be, Ger TRCN GRS 6c cc cecctc sec ccctdeccccstcccesen secnvs Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht ceeecns an sascned Cases sees Schumann 
Dl TGR civccaccccscccceivececccces seven genccavetecseeueees Liszt 
Spamigh Damce 2... cccccesscccccccccccovecsccvesccvereresece Sarasate 
Red, Red Rowe oiccccccces ceccvecsseccnc scosecsserecessesocs Cottenet 
Dy Lay. cscasec ccne nde soceecisvnese sneseverdsapoessconnunnes Salter 
DOG op oceoe dass c:nepanskave yaendsad dcvdbeacenancs Chbrigee sPOREYS Beach 
nre 


Madame Harriet Downing-Macklin, the celebrated vocal 
teacher and exponent of the Sbriglia method, introduced 
to the public on Wednesday night at Musical Art Hall a 
remarkable young soprano. Birdie Perles, who bids fair to 
become famous as a coloratura singer. Miss Perles sings 
F above the staff with ease, and considering that she is 
but seventeen years old, she has an extraordinary vocal tech- 
nic. Her initial appearance before the public was a most 
successful one and she acquitted herself with great credit 
to her teacher as well as herself. She was assisted by 
Ada Mather and Edward Mead, both advanced students 
of Madame Macklin, and Leone Merritt, a very promis- 
ing young pianist, a pupil of the well known instructor, 
Ida McLagan. Edward Mead and Claire Rivers accom- 
panied with much skill and discretion. The program was 
as follows: 

PI OE ei cdc bn Nikos. vers daca vene ues Reena Tschaikowsky 
sees ceeee T 8chaikowsky 


Don Juan's Serenade 


Eestasy ovine ucee «+ eseeesss Rummel 

AQ Wawel occecccceccdvccccccssccscccscscosctocsecevecseacs Cadman 

Come Down, Laughing Streamlet .... ........5. ce eee ceeee eeeee Spross 
Ada Mather. 

Died While | occ npedcvicenséecawnsbenscnesvecs Gheseses Wagner-Brassin 
Batemans, cnc cvnct oneandeccdceade ss0k0stccessusnnecenanet Moszkowski 
Leone Merritt. 

Aria from Traviata, Ah fors e€ Tui .......ccccccccccesecccccces Verdi 
Birdie Perles. 

Aria, Mon coeur s’Ouvre a ta VOIX ......cceececeeeeeeenes Saint-Saéns 


Ada Mather. 


Der Wanderer 
Vergorgenheit 
Ein Schwan 





Andante from op. 7 .. PerrtrerrreerrrT TTC eteerr iret rrr Grieg 
Scherzo, B flat minor ‘ anavea 
Leone Merritt. 

Villanelle .......... ete sewer 
Birdie Perles. 


The Wied Speake «onc. c cece sccccccvensctcsevccces sonceeceess Schaffer 

Danny Deever .........:- pasvne-dnave esas auenal Damrosch 

An Old English Valentine ............ccccceesescsecenseeses German 
Edward Mead. 

Lenz ehh vehichiasaks oe vesauches Wank Hildach 

ites ol We x cass <ccnsncantneansscctuthnpen ss auananeanneed Leoni 

Lamp of Love ......cccssssccesces cusses cencesessessseneesess Salter 


Ada Mather. 


an ae ae sea era@ueunrar®’ rating rt co tf 


Glees by St. Cecilia Club— 
The Greenwood. 
Beam of Light. 
nee 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at 
Alton, Ill, on Thursday night, presenting the following 
program: 


Overture to The Flying Dutchman .............ce0eeeseees Wagner 

Symphony Wo.:@: tem TF Gia icisc neces cavssccreccsesscsces Beethoven 

Fantasie for violin on themes from Rossini’s Othello.......... Ernst 
Hugo Olk. 

Vinten Cth" oive'c 0ssss cewnvactsinecnacics ooes W. D. Armstrong 

Suite frome Casmem .cccccccccesccvecccocese Cséncbechwassesasees Bizet 


The novelty was Armstrong’s “Valse Dramatique,” and 
it is most gratifying to state that after the performance 
Mr. Armstrong’s fellow townspeople gave him an ovation. 
Quietly and modestly he has worked in Alton, little by 
little achieving a national reputation, until now he is ac- 
knowledged one of the best musicians in the Central West 
and a composer whose name is known from one end of 
the land to the other. Mr. Armstrong’s “Valse Dra- 
matique” well deserves a place upon any orchestral pro- 
gram. Mr. Olk, the concertmaster of the orchestra, 
played the “Othello” fantasie with dramatic style united to 
true poetic feeling. 

RnRre 


The third recital of E. R. Kroeger’s Beethoven-Schu- 
mann-Chopin-Liszt cycle took place Saturday afternoon at 
Musical Art Hall. Mr. Kroeger played the following pro- 
gram: 


Sonata in D minor, op. 31, NO. 2 ....cccsccseceecsrecaveces Beethoven 
DAE, GO BD wv evnccie ck cceccesass pavenbecvecnnsees Schumann 
Nachtstiick, op. 24, No, 3 ...-s.se00s eb coccdan seep cavees Schumann 
Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 15, 17, 24 -.--+ eb ccvedsuvobeurkbeecses Chopin 
Scheeed, OP. BD voce cccevcconcsccecssvsescesecessccvacseceeese Chopin 
Ricordanza, from concert etudes .........6-.ccccceseceeeeeeneeee Liszt 
Paysage, from concert etudes .........cce cee ceeeeee ener seeeens Liszt 
Harmonies du Soir, from concert etudes ...........ssseeeeeres Liszt 
Rare 


René Becker has composed two fine organ sonatas and a 
cantilena, which have been issued by the house of Schir- 
mer. Mr. Becker's organ writing is most excellently 
adapted to the instrument and he has a fluent, melodic 
vein, backed by great skill in harmonic and contrapuntal 
treatment. St. Louis can indeed be proud of the fact that 
one of its composers has been able to present such inter- 
esting music to organists. It is to be hoped that these 
works will be heard in recitals as much as their merits 
warrant. E. R. Krogcer. 





Successes of Three McLelian Pupils, 

Lucille Miller, soprano, pupil of Eleanor McLellan, of 
New York, sailed February 21 for a tour in Panama. Miss 
Miller is a member of the Edith Harris Scott Concert 
Company, a Pittsburgh organization. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, who studies with Miss McLellan 
in New York and also with Geraldine Damon, the well 
known teacher of Pittsburgh, has received an offer of the 
soprano position in one of the leading churches of Frank- 
lin, Pa. Miss Harvard is offered a salary of $1,500 per 
year. She is at present singing in the Calvary Methodist 
Church in Pittsburgh. 

Sara Alice Rich, soprano, who is head of the Vocal De- 
partment of the College for Women, Columbia, S. C., was 
heard in a recital at the College, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17. The following press notices are proof of her 
success: 

The college considers itself fortunate in having secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Rich, who, since her ing to Columbia, has done 
much to elevate the already high standard of the music department. 
She has proved herself eminently successful as a teacher and she 
is an artist of ability. . . . She has studied with Eleanor Mc- 
Lellan. . . . Her pronounciation was at all times good and her 
enunciation exceptionally clear and correct. Song after song brought 
out her various excellent qualifications, easy, correct production, 
and always to be relied upon artistic sense and sincerity, an at- 
tractive presence and personality. Operatic arias, ballads, song 
poems—all reflected the result of training and study which enabled 
her to impart the varying moods and sentiments with finish and 
effectiveness.—Columbia, S. C., The State. (Advertisement.) 








Pilzer in Demand as Soloist. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the American violinist, is filling many 
engagements during the spring season. Two of the most 
important are the concerts of the Campus Concert Course, 
University Series, New York, on March 18, and the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
March 23. At the symphony concert Mr. Pilzer will play 
the Bruch G minor concerto. March 8, he will play at 
Yonkers, N. Y., with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
and on March 26 will give a joint recital with Philip L. 
Spooner, tenor, at Freehold, N. J. 





Godowsly Plans. 

There is a Godowsky recital announced for April 19. iu 
London, and he is to be at the Music Academy, Vienna. 
April 24. Hence he must leave America by, at least, 
April 10 or It. 
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MOZART SOCIETY MUSICALE. 
At the fifth musicale of the New York Mozart Society. 
in the Rose Room of the Hotel Astor, on the afternoon of 





Kotlarsky played Hubay’s “Carmen” fantasie with broad 
dash, big tone, and made such a hit that loud applause 
echoed through the large auditorium; he gave Kreisler’s 














Scandinavian Song Recital. 
Under the auspices of the American Scandinavian So 
ciety, Ellen Arendup and Holger Birkerod gave a program 











at . > . “Air” core H » > 
ne March 1, a very interesting program was given by a num- Air” as an encore. Edith Evans and Hans van den Burg Scandinavian songs and translations by Miss Arendup 
ber of delightful artists. Part I was a harpsichord and Were at the piano and organ, respectively, and John Lyons 't the Waldorf-Astoria Fie. shes Wind 0 on “i 
a al 8 1 I ec | P 4 gS, 
son i franc ef managed the concert. There was a good house. ; ? 
he g ‘Tecital by Frances Pelton-Jones, the well known x words by Miss Arendup, have been dedicated, by permis 
od harpsichordist, and Albert Quesnel, lately of the Melba sion, to Queen Alexandra. They are charming Miss 
ne Grand Opera Company. Dressed in the period of Louis Lea Choiseul Delights in Offenbach Opera. \rendup’s very sweet and sympathetic soprano voice de 
at e : : “ ” 2 2 3 nm : . ‘ yt atn : 1 
XVI (Mr. Quesnel wearing his “Manon” costume) the Lea Choiseul, the young soprano, recently achieved a lighted the audience, as did Mr. Birkerod’s expressive bari 
oe ine > : ; : ; “ie ~ P 
“rae artists made a charming picture. Miss Pelton-Jones played great success as Olympia, the Doll, in “The Tales of Hoff tone, especially in the ballad, “Archibald Douglas,” by 
ind the music of a hundred years ago—unemotional composi- mann,” in Montreal and Toronto. The following extracts Loewe. The artists were assisted by Edward Parsons at 
ae tions as compared with modern music—but deliciously refer to Mlle. Choiseul’s singing and art: the piano 
on sweet and descriptive of nature. Mr. Quesnel’s sweet lyric Another great success of the evening, and one she has every The progr foll 
* y . < . | oer: s 
tenor suited the harpsichord accompaniment to perfection. reason to be proud of, was that of Madame Choiseul as the autom Gram souow 
by His art is delightful. Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, are Olympia. She sang the music-box music well, revealed a sense Three Dyveke songs He 
c- . = . of humor wh as altog oh d earned th ell d Miss Arend 
. and Alice Preston, soprano, were charming in Part II ee es ean ee ee a | 
est e : served plaudits of the house.—Montrea! Star, January 22, 1913 ities aAvard . Loam 
: The former particularly pleased in an old folk song of her Hvorfor Svulmer Weichselfloden Gade 
of native land. Charles Gilbert Spross assisted the artists at Pager er dem blide Vaar Heise 
ra- the piano Lea Choiseul made her first appearance as a full fledged principa Mr. Bickerod 
ro- Th . foll ; in the doll part, and Mile. Choiseul impressed the audience very let foérste Médes Sédme Grie 
va e program touows: favorably. Her nervousness affected her singing in an inappreciable leg elsker Dig Grieg 
J Prelude in C major.... : Pe pee Ce Ws ch extent, and her acting was surprisingly complete With a little Der skreg en Fugl Sinding 
to Gavotte and Musette (from English suite 3) eee eee more practice this singer will accomplish something in the future Ved Kvald Agathe Backer Groendahl 
Capriccio 2.00. cualbeksa6eécanuavens erases ...+-Searlatti Montreal Standard ‘it ligger for Din Fod jeg ned Kjerult 
Miss Pelton-Jones ; - Miss Arendup 
UE Faivconguase va os se be awe jacenne Francesco Durante as sale elicialeds tinal Boe 8 il ee ‘ “% Archibald Douglas . Loewe 
ju- Be GR) MMMM, vcccicciss ca denies «+ ++++-Pergoie ee ee ee ee ee ee hicke 
— smaller parts to note the work of Madame Choiseul who as Olympia . M Bickerod 
at Mr. Quesnel. Cornlight : ] 
a the -Doll was excellent Tudging from h k last night Choiseu : z Lange Mu 
<a Le Coucou (The Cuckoo) : - e Daquin : vi ie & en Ret Vee a ee sseees Shine Forth, Bright Sunshine Lange Mull 
° Dead March from Saul..... : , pee aires .. Handel The Her ia SoS Sh Sie SERS O CES age oF Ket Summer Rain ; Ludolf Nielsen 
rhe King’s Hunting Jigg...... . ..-Dr. John Bull - — Irmelin Rose Peterson- Be 
jen Miss Pelton-Jones. \spakerpolska Peterson: Berge 
nn Where'er You Walk, from Semele . steeeeees .++ +e. Handel Madame Choiseul took the place of Madame Scotney as the Doll Miss Arend 
nn Dance song, Come and Trip It aves nail -.-Mandel Olympia, and she sang the staccata aria with a nice lightness Den Store hvide Flok Grieg 
pin Al Tomes We Tee ic ceases cece chneeeee tte. eee Though her voice is by no means a heavy one, Madame Choiseul (Sung at the funera f Henrik Ibsen.) 
pin Mr. Quesnel sings with good tone and perfect control.—The Empire, February Eros Grieg 
szt La Rappel des Oiseaux (Roll Call of the Birds) ieee Rameau 1913 Epilogue Haken Borrese 
szt Harmonious Blacksmith ...... cee dubipeakanid Handel a Gud signe Dig Bechgaa 
szt Miss Pelton-Jones Invictus Brun Hul 
Ca fait peur aux oiseau Arr, oy Weckertin Madame Choiseul sang the role of the Doll; she was ravishing M Rickerod j ‘ 
Bergere Legere : and charming as the mechanic al figure; the role from the musical 
‘ En passant par la Lorraine, XV siecle a point of view is very difficult, but her portrayal was correct ana 
hy Me Quesnel convincing.——-La Patrie. (Advertisement.) Co Ba 
ir- . ad i nsolo-Barrere in Flute and Piano Recital 
Blind Song from Gioconda Ponchiell: criencinnapipeeiiamianetineds q 
tly Habanera from Carmen Bizet A conce f 
tees cert of unusual charm took place at the Belase 
lic Madame Olitzka What New York Papers Said of Wilks. Theater, New York, Sunday evening of this week he 
Aria from Carmen : oe Bizet : P , : > . , ae _ ‘ ’ I 
al 7 hag hc Norman Wilks, the young English pianist, who is in artists were Ernesto Consolo, the Italiant pianist, and 
at a i ae iid America for a number of concerts with the Boston Sym Georges Barrére, the French flutist. These instruments in 
.- Ro thet Gle Rese sich beblect vececeveveeeeeFranz phony Orchestra, stormed the New York critical lion in conjunction are seldom heatd under such delightful au 
se por Sue gauge Old Nga be his den at Aeolian Hall last week and thereby challenged spices and those who listened to the uplifting perform 
ts Sp teeeens . . comparison and invited criticism Critical opinions re ances on this night ll be lined hoe . 
we haptaatanp ered ‘ j $ ight wi v¢ inclined to remember them 
iene in awk... Chadwick 8@rding artists who are new and young are about as near First Messrs. Consolo and Barrére united in playing the 
Pastorale Bizet akin as sunshine and storm. However, Mr. Wilks made Bach song ’ or, No. 3 f ins r bes 
vata major, No. 3, a work of inspiring beauty 
Niemand ....... -.»,-Loewe a very agreeable impression upon some, who were not and one that cannot fail to bring joy to those whose tastes 
‘ — M ss Preston aT wee praising him for the many good qualities which soar above the dross of every day matters. The artists 
) Miss sto . — . , * , = y ; 
- Morning Hyma George Henschel Werte in evidence. Said the Evening World: “Mr. Wilks played with wonderful art—wonderful because so grandly 
- Ganz leise ...... ...Hans Sommer is a young man without affectations or mannerisms. He simple -lean-c 
as , I and clean-cut 
| Menuett ..... - Weckerlin plays sanely and w anh easill se a ; 
Sebo Snkch i . ~ ink Pen = dence, rgeae epee ne Just as enjoyable, and much more difficult to the players 
sal pl tegen oti dagaig . " ‘Mr ilks is evidently serious and devoted to 1s art . ‘ 
<<. a R F the Schubert selection Introductio Variatio 
an The Wind : Spros - - i 2 pie f a was uction et arraty 
4 Madame Olitzka . rec his intentions are of the best.” The American stated op. 160, in which a beautiful lied was set in a maze of i 
* Miss Preston, who recently returned to New York from ¢ ~? he a a - etic = serait aati —e teen tricate passages. Here again the performance was mas 
, : : wy , re ae es » - (Korngold) number i rrformance of the 10OVve! , 
* the tour with Mc‘ ormack, sang with much art the Mich ps mga _ Me $ = ) , _ = pase aon terly, showing the artists in all their skil! and musicianship 
“s aela air from “Carmen,” and Madame Olitzka’s deep rich id 1 ain : ‘1 re “ee 4 oS eee eoe , The closing number, a sonata by Gabriel Pierne, was 
- voice was heard with pleasure in the “Habanera” from the = ¢v"« ett possesses a large we a —- nt, to which pleasing but not in the inspirational class with what went 
same opera, an opera by the way that New Yorkers are is added intellectual insight. The Press observed that before. However, it was heard gladly because a novelty is 
e- longing to hear once more. Miss Preston, in the singing he made on agreeable impression, which is in itself no New York The audience was made up of musicians and 
* of her songs, gave pleasure and Madame Olitzka closed small i er mee the conditions ty this music lovers, who braved a terrific gale to attend this con 
a the musicale in a very dignified manner. year: ne Evening Mail found that “Mr Wilks 18 Cs cert, but surely did not regret it, as the occasion was on 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the Mozart Society pecially gifted in poetic moods. He has a clean, crisp tech of extraordinary interest. Such concerts atone for many 
presided, and made several announcements about the clos nic, 2 warm, singing tone, and clear cut phrases. His of the dreary musical entertainments that are given dur 
a ing musicale and concert which the Society will give in aia are full of grace and of the effervescenc: ing the long season in old Manhattan 
April of yout 
ne i = 
it. 
“ Von Ende Directs Concert. Pilzer's Art Appreciated. Mulford in “Cyrano” Premier. 
c r nee Sar ‘ie ; 
er ee ¥ It is quite the unusual thing in these days for a musician One of the tests of an artist’s powers is the ability to d 
. he 7 “h - : : . 
“ A concert for the benefit of the Rand School Scholar to bestow effusive compliments upon a fellow artist; there small things well—so well that they appear big. This wa 
n, ship Fund was given at Aeolian Hall, New York, March fore, the following letter, written by one of New York’s most prominently in evidence at the premiere of “Cyrar 
“ I, under the direction of Herwegh von Ende, with the foremost composers and teachers to Maximilian Pilzer the new Damrosch-Rostand-Henderson opera, last Thur 
m= following participants after the latter's recital in Carnegie Hall last week, is day night at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
id Paul Dufault, tenor ; W illem Durieux, cello ; Sergei Kot- worthy of publicity vhen Florence Mulford, who had been entrusted with the 
larsky, violin; Ottillie Schillig soprano ; Sigismond Sto New York, February 26, 1913 part of the Mother Superior, added to the artistic dignity 
jowski, piano; the Von Ende Violin Choir. - o a reggae Mrs cts and ane among those are and pathos of the final scene by her splendid worl hi 
Ps ° : a hae ” en ast nigh ami we are both very enthusiastx ver your wor ’ 
The opening overture, Barber of Seville,” brought much If there is another man in New York who can give such a splendid is the only time she appears in the opera and is on tl 
applause, the unity and dash of the Von Ende Violin is: 1 do not know of him. New York ought to be proud of Stage less than fifteen minutes, but in that short time sl 
; a? : é . , g f 
y Choir meriting this. Willem Durieux played his cello you, and it certainly would fall at your feet if you hailed f makes the part of the Mother Superior prominent, a 
st pieces so well that he had to perform an encore. Ottilie = iia a ie the few measures she has to sing are delivered in suct 
+ 4 <99% $ 2 , , ” oa 2 * the two compositions by yourse like the waltz best; hot . ‘ 
e, x hillig followed with the Jeanne d’Are = by — were good though In the waltz the rhythms were aoa while a way as to impress the audience with her powers of char 
)- berg, in which her beautiful voice was greatly admired the occasional modern French harmonies are most effective The acterization It was, however, her preparation o! what 
The applause following her appearance was such that she gouble stop passage in the “Liebeslied” was also most effective was to follow and her attitude at the beginning of th« 
y had to sing again, this time Nevin’s “Sweetest Li'l Feller Sincerely cene that infused into it the proper atmosphere I 
. . Eomun prot { 
: a : : D > Sevean ? 
it Mr. Stojowski’s group of piano pieces, all by Chopin, cov- - es capable hands such a part might easily have marred ¢ 
., ered a wide range of sentiment, from the boldly heroic to ituation 
& the tenderly expressive, and in all these his poetic pianism Matzenauer Sails. 
shone to full advantage. The Von Ende violins played Margarete Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolita: 
. . . > T ¥ 
the “Freischiitz” overture with fine bravour and sweeping Opera Company. sailed for Europe yesterday (Tuesday) Bonn’s Chamber Music Fest. 
crescendos, excellent ensemble marking the performance accompanied by her husband, Signor Farrari-Fontana, the Bonn’s eleventh chamber music fest takes pla 
Following this they played as encore the “Jubel” overture, tenor 27 to May 1. The first day will be devoted to Brahr 
" closing with the patriotic “America,” which, too, had much second to Bach. third to Beethoven and fourth to Re 
. fire and resonance “What makes you think the new soprano won't do? At Organizations invited to play are the Klingler Quartet 
‘i Paul Dufault’s French songs pleased to such extent first you said her voice was good.’ serlin tohemian Quartet Rose Quartet, Vienna 
t, : 
“I know I did, but none of the other sopranos seem to b Bartsch Madrigal Club. Max Reger will be pr nt a 





that he had to grant encores no less than three times; 
they were short songs of semi-humorous nature. Sergei 


jealous of her.”"—Pittsburgh Post 
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New York, March 3, 1913 
Lachmund Conservatory Primary and _ Intermediate 
pupils united in a well-planned recital February 26 at 
headquarters of the institution, piano and violin pieces 
aking up a program of nineteen numbers. Where so 
iany share in a program it is often difficult to name 
ose who excel, and sometimes it is unfair, for many a 
rformer deserves credit for hard work which is not 
visible at the recital; still others do not play as well as 
y can, and yet others surprise the teacher by playing 
astly better than they do privately. However, a few shall 
named, trusting that the future will bring others into 
served prominence. Ethel Lordly, following less than 
wo months’ study, played pieces by Diabelli and Tapper 
very well. Esther Filbert, six years of age, showed talent 
in her pieces by Gurlitt and Heinz, Charlotte Ullman and 
Alice Weddle played pieces by Beethoven and Lasson very 
well indeed, and young Theodore Palmenberg showed 
good progress as a violinist, playing “The Swan” expres- 
sively Otto Dohrenwend played the Massenet “Medita- 
ion” with artistic taste and effect, and the program 
losed with an ensemble performance, Sinhold’s waltz, for 
two pianos and seven violins, the following being the 
performers: Piano—Jean Rosenbaum, Isabel Greenbaum, 
Dorothy Rice, Elsie Sterling, Charlotte Ullman, Ruth 
Montgomery. Violin—Maude Cruikshank, Otto Dohren- 
wend, Sidney Pepper, Amy Weddle, Theodore Palmen- 
bery, Henry Dohrenwend, Henry Beck. Lewis M. Hub 
bard, the director of the Lachmund Conservatory, is to 
be felicitated on the good showing made by these young 
pupils. The teaching must be thorough to produce such 
good results, and good work is bound to find substantial 
recognition, A large audience heard the music 

nner 

Two plays were given by senior members of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts at the fifth performance of 
this, the twenty-ninth year, at the Empire Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 27, viz., “The Thief of Destiny” (dramatized from 
the story, “A Thief In the Night’), and “The Benefit of 
the Doubt.” The first was rather a tragic sort of play, 
splendidly performed, however, by William Stief, F. Elen 
or Vliet and Ricca Gruska, the last-named giving a vivid 
picture of the timid girl. “Benefit of the Doubt” was of 
semi-comic nature, performed by the following large and 


efficient cast: 


Allingham Raymond Bramley 
Alexander Fraset Renton W. L. Groce 
Sir Fletcher Portwood ...Ledyard Blake 
Claude Emptage William Stief 
Rt. Rev. Anthony C! dD. Dp Raymond W. Lockwood 


Raymond W. Lockwood 
..Langdon Gillet 


Denzil Shafto .. 
Peter Elphick 

Horton (servant at Mrs. Emptage’s) ..Giles Low 
Ouaife (servant at Mr Allingham’'s) Willard Webster 
Theophila Fraser ...Mary Keener 
Tustina Emptage Flinore Lilley 


Olive Allingham Virginia Norden 
Mrs. Fmptage Mau! T. Heilner 
Mrs, Cloy M. Vryling Putnam 


Mr Ouinton Twelve Carree Clarke 
Those deserving special mention are Mary Keener, Vir- 
ginia Norden, Flinore Lilley and Raymond Bramley. 

a 3 8 

The Chopin Society held its fourth reception of the 
season at the building of the Grand Conservatory of 
Music, 113 West &sth street, Thursday evening, February 
a7, A “Members’ Night” was arranged by Beatrice Eber 
hard, chairman of the music committee, and although sev 
eral of the members could not come, owing to the inclem- 
ent weather, a delightful musical evening was passed 
FEdyth May Clover, a former Scharwenka pupil, played 
veral numbers, Chopin's nocturne, op. 15, the FE minor 
waltz, and Grieg’s “Papillons.” Mrs. Penfield then played 
Fradel’s “Cavalcade,” and Ernst Eberhard, a teacher of 
piano at the Conservatory, rendered Chopin’s B flat minor 
cherzo, adding the D flat major prelude as encore. Im- 
promptu dancing followed, and in conclusion a very de 
lightful collation was provided by Mrs. Sanford Laffray, 
the second vice-president of the society, and hostess for 
the occasion Among those present were Mrs. S. L. Neid 
linger. Charlotte Halferty, Ruth Ryan, the Misses New 
man, T.. Lonquist, May Clover, Mr. Augustine, Loma 
Sprinkle, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Atkins and Lloyd Atkins, 
Tr EF. Cress Tessie Ashley, Beatrice Eberhard, Mrs G4 
Eberhard, Ernst Eberhard, Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Alfred Du 
Pont, Dr. Tracy, John Tucker, Jr 

neRre 

Clifford Demarest’s sixth and last organ recital on the 
new instrument at the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue 
and 34th street, was devoted exclusively to arrangements 
for the “King of Instruments” of music by Richard Wag- 
ner. “Parsifal.” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan” and “Tannhauser” 
were represented by excerpts Mr. Demarest preceded the 


recital with a talk on “Organ Arrangements,” in which he 
said many true things. It is certainly absurd to play noth- 
ing but original organ works on that instrument; many a 
music-lover would never hear operatic or orchestral works 
if that was the case. What about the inland resident, 
who seldom hears an orchestra, and never a grand opera? 
The “purist” would cut out all arrangements and tran- 
scriptions, so depriving these folk of this form of “con- 
densed music.” Following his talk Mr. Demarest played 
the beautiful music with clearness of detail, utilizing the 
manifold resources of the instrument most tastefully. The 
solemnity of ‘“‘Parsifal,” with its echo-organ effect, the bril- 
liancy of the “Lohengrin” introduction to the third act, 
and the imposing grandeur of the march and chorus from 
“Tannhauser” were fully realized by an audience of fair 
proportions. These recitals, at the noon hour, have inter- 
ested many people, and proven of real interest, the organ- 
ist’s short talks preceding the pieces adding much to the 
enjoyment of the music. It will be well for the church to 
continue this highly educational series of recitals, so doing 
its duty in educating people to enjoyment of higher things 
in art. 
nner 
“Iowa New Yorkers,’ Mgs. James S. Clarkson, presi- 
dent, Isabel Kimball, chairman of the day, had their reg- 
ular monthly meeting at Hotel Astor, presenting a short 
musical program, by David Talmage, Jr., violinist; Mark- 
ham Talmage, baritone; Mrs. Talmage at the piano. The 
violinist played works by modern composers especially 
well, and the baritone has a good voice. Pictures and 
poems relating to Florence, Italy, took up a good share 
of the afternoon, Mrs. Hector Geiger reading the poems. 
nrmre 
The Century Theatre Club, Mrs. August Dreyer, presi- 
dent, meeting at Hotel Astor, February 28, had as subject 
for the afternoon, “Comedy,” with a reading by Jessie K. 
Watson. All the music sung was by a club member, Char- 
lotte Eldredge, soprano, Mrs. Maingee at the piano. She 
sang short songs with animated interpretation, and guests 
were greeted by two particularly “fetching” young women 
representing the club, Katharine Aubrey Conklin and Mrs. 
John Alan Hopper. 
RRR 
Moritz E. Schwarz’s organ recital of February 26, at 
Trinity Church, had a program of five pieces, including 
the “Schiller March,” by Meyerbeer, and Mailly’s “Canti- 
lena.” N. H. Allen was represented by his “Norfolk 
Fantasia,” a work of considerable character. There was a 
large audience, the Lenten noon meetings aiding to in- 
crease attendance. Mr. Schwarz knows this organ in every 
imaginable detail, and gets stunning effects from it. To- 
day, Wednesday, March 5, he will play a “Fantasia” by 
Arthus Bird; “Prelude in D flat” by Goodhart; “Varia- 
tions on Annie Laurie” by Buck; “Album Leaf” by Grieg; 
and toccata, from the fifth symphony, by Widor. There 
will be no recital by him March 12. 
Ree 
Robert J. Winterbottom (organist of St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish,) announces the following program for 
next Wednesday, March 12, at 12:20 noon, at Trinity 


Church: 

Prelude and Fugue, G major Whpnadip dee denecirna cad a pee 
Andante, from Fourth Organ Symphony : wseeeee Widor 
Sonata No. 1t.... errr yr ..+.»Mendelssohn 
Question and Answer .. Wolstenholme 
Wedding March oe tees oe wks acu 


nee 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians had their regu- 
lar monthly meeting and dinner at Hotel St. Denis, Feb- 
ruary 25. It was “Composers’ Night,” a very attractive 
program having been provided through the efforts of Presi- 
dent Edward W. Berge. Participating in the program 
were Homer N. Bartlett, A. W. Kramer, Fay Foster, Ovide 
Musin and C. G. Spors. The artists were: Anna Case, 
soprano; Ethel Du Fre Houston, contralto; Frank Ormsby, 
tenor; Charles Norman Granville, baritone; Earle Tucker- 
man, baritone; James Stanley, bass; Roland E. Meyer, 
violin, and Edward W. Berge, organ. Seventy-five peop'e 
attended and the unique program was greatly enjoyed by 
the members and guests 

nre 

Idelle A. Patterson, the soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Gaelic Society Easter Sunday, when she 
will sing the following numbers with orchestral accompani- 
ment: “Caro Nome,” “Se Saran Rose,” “One Fine Day,” 
and eight songs and ballads, among them “Kerry Dance,” 
etc. She will sing later at a concert at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, and various drawing room affairs. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety-sixth street and 
Fighth avenue, have tendered her re-engagement. A. Russ 
Patterson, organist of Calvary M. E. Church, Harlem, has 


ee 


several artist-pupils who are making names for themselves. 
*Mrs. Johnson gave a recital at Tiffin, Ohio, College, and 
Harold Albert is solo baritone and director in Flushing, 
.. 1. Mr. Patterson has been re-engaged as organist and 
director at Calvary Church. A feature at this church is 
the large children’s choir of eighty voices, wearing sur- 
plices, assisting at morning devotions, and appearing at 
the monthly evening musical services. 
ene 
Lotta Van Buren has been giving a series of lesson-talks 
on the musical text of the Wagner operas, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, to young people, beginning the first week in 
January. So far they have studied the four “Nibelungen” 
operas and “Tristan and Isolde,” each opera being com- 
pleted in advance of performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Miss Van Buren has done this work with young 
people, and this year the request came for similar work for 
adults. The audiences were enthusiastic and very much in- 
terested. “Parsifal” was begun last week. A fortnight 
ago ten of her piano pupils gave a recital of living com- 
posers’ works, represented by France, Russia, Germany and 
America. Another recital is to be given soon. 
RRR 
Blanche Arral, prima donna soprano, gave scenes from 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Mignon” and a “Song of the Birds” 
(the latter a pretty waltz song) at the New Assembly, 
Madame Bell-Ranske, promoter, in costume, February 27. 
She sang with charm of style and looked the part of each 
character. Mischa Gussikoff, violinist, played a caprice by 
Kreisler, and William A. Parson. a MacDowell polonaise. 
Hyman Eisenberg, youthful cellist, created such enthusiasm 
with his playing of the Massenet “Meditation” that he 
had to repeat it. He has a beautiful tone. Compositions 
by Rudolph Ganz are to be played by the composer and 
sung by Tullik Bell-Ranske tomorrow, Thursday, at the 
New Assembly, 33 West Forty-fourth street. 
zee 
Herman Spielter is frequently heard in recitals, etc., 
playing his attractive piano compositions, and accompany- 
ing singers. Besides many private affairs, he not long ago 
played at the German Press Club, where his talented wife 
sang a group of his lieder. Last week he played at the 
Associated German Authors of America several piano 
pieces of his own, while Frieda Haffner sang his songs, 
much to the listeners’ enjoyment. Mr. Spielter is busier 
than ever this season, both as teacher and coaching singers. 
nee 
Ethel Walsh, who has a very beautiful and sympathetic 
soprano voice, combined with much charm of manner, win- 
ning her hearers, will be heard with the contralto, Ger- 
trude Gugler, at the “Birthday Party” of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, March 8, Hotel Astor. She 
will sing several Irish ballads and Miss Gugler will sing 
German lieder. Both are artist-pupils of Madame Damb- 
mann. 


— 


nner 
The Literary and Dramatic Union, Katharine Carpenter 
Fay, president, gave a social at 1947 Broadway, February 
26, with Haryot Holt Dey as guest of honor. Madame 
Kasmir played piano selections and Clarence Miller, pupil 
of Bauer, played violin solos. A playlet, recitations and 
reception completed the afternoon. 
nee 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols are receiving many re- 
quests for dates on the joint recital tour which they will 
make just after Lent. Their tour will take them through 
the Middle West and as far South as Georgia. They will 
give one of these recitals at the Tracy Studios, Carnegie 
Hall, March 10, at 8 p. m., when the program will include 
works by classic and modern composers, including many 
novelties by Sinding, Olsen and others. No* tickets re- 
quired; admission free. 
eee 
Audrey Launder, an artist-pupil of Mrs. Speke-Seeley, 
was contralto soloist at a concert at Park Hill Reformed 
Church, February 25. She sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” and local papers said the following of her: 


Miss Launder gave the “Samson et Dalila” aria with admirable 
expression.— News. 





The song that appealed most to one listener was Miss Launder’s 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Dalila.” She has a voice that combines all the warm, rich beauty 
of the true contralto tones with a bell like clarity that is usually 
found only within the soprano range.—Statesman. 


Ree 
The Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, president and toast- 
master, announces its 339th dinner for the coming Satur- 
day evening, March 8, with Lois Fox as “The Colonial 
Girl” and “The Dutch Boy.” Diana Yorke appears in 
children’s and folksongs March 15. Dancing in the ball- 
room follows the dinner and entertainment at Hotel Mar- 
seilles, Broadway and 103d street. 
zare 
Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, sings frequently in recitals 
and musicales. Some arias from Orefice’s “Chopin” are 
in his repertory, as well as Neapolitan street songs, which 
he sings accompanied by mandolins and guitars. Arias 
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from “Werther,” “Manon” and “La Boheme” are included 
in his list of concert songs. 
nRe 

Eleanor Everest Freer in a private letter refers to David 
Bispham and a recent article entitled “Bispham Hears New 
Story of His Life.” Her father knew him well in early 
manhood in Philadelphia, 
as “the gifted, auburn haired youth, David Bispham.” 
nee 


Behrends, of Dallas, Tex., 


and frequently referred to him 


E. D 


is an important factor 


in the musical life of the Southern city. He directs a 
large choir, sings tenor solos, and is member of a leading 
male quartet. He studied in New York and could have 
remained here in a prominent church as leading tenor of 


a choir. 


Mex Decsi, the 
underwent an operation at Ro: 


oe 
well known vocal teacher, who 


has been 
Hospital, and is 


ill, sevelt 


reported to be getting well 





Sing Short Anthems in Winter. 

The English cathedrals, as every 
World knows, are noted 
ire maintained even in 
Not long ago, Dr 
York organist, 


Old 


services 


traveler to the 


for their music. Daily 
towns and ham- 
noted New 


Peterboro 


the most remote 
William C. Carl, the 


visiting the cathedral in 


lets. 
was 
interesting in the country. It 
with the 


attendant was most polite and showed 


which is one of the most 


was a chilly day in characteristic mist 
The 

the visitor the many historical 
dral 


comfortable as to cause Dr 


summer 
falling outside 
relics for which this cathe- 
is noted. The atmosphere, however, became so un- 
Carl to interrupt the flow of 
“You tell me that you have two choral services 
each day the year ‘round, and there is no way of heating 
and the full this 
must be re- 


eloquence. 


the building choir sings in winter in 


cold air? How is it managed? Surely they 


warded with frequent attacks of pneumonia?” 
“Well,” said the attendant after listening with charac 


know 


our organist is a very clever man, and after much study he 


teristic patience to this interrogatory fusilade, “you 


has solved the problem admirably He has selected a 


special set of short anthems for winter which are sung 


on the coldest days.” 





Mabel Sharp Herdien's Engagements. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, of Chicago, has been engaged 


to sing on March 6 in Buffalo, N. Y., with the Guido 
Chorus: in Chicago with the Amateur Musical Club, on 
March 10; Chicago South Shore Country Club, operatic 


program, March 9; Milwaukee, .Wis., Children’s Crusade 
in German, March 24; Apollo Club, Chicago (seventh ap- 
pearance), April 7; Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority (third con- 
secutive appearance). 

Mrs 
Amateur and Lakeview Clubs 


been chosen to represent the 


on the program for the Na 


Herdien has also 

















Photo by Matzene Studio, Chicag | 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, which meets in Chi 
cago April 22. On May 29 Mrs. Herdien will appear as 


soloist with the North Shore Festival at Evanston, Ill 


julia Culp’s March Recitals. 
Julia Culp, the ret 
March 


a recital in 


ywwned Dutch singer, gave a recital in 
(Tuesday) the artist 


Neb. March 11, she 


March 16, she iain in Bos 


Chicago, yesterday was 


booked for Omalra sings 


in Montreal, Canada appears 


ton, and the next day in Philadelphia. After that, Madame 
Culp must journey West again to sing in St. Louis, on 
March 21 and 22, and in Columl Ohi March 28 


Haggerty-Snell Musicale. 


Ida Haggerty-Snell presented one of her vocal pupils, 

Mattebelle French, assisted by Bess Driggs, pianist, to an 
Wednesday 

New York 


only a beautiful singer, but a fine 


enthusiastic audience last evening, in the 


studio, Miss French is not 


Frederick Mariner 


reader. She displayed a 


well trained voice, full in both her readings and 


ot music 


songs. Miss Driggs is a pupil of Joseffy, and ably sus 


celebrated master. Her per 
beautiful 
M idame 


successtul since her 


tained the reputation of the 


formance of each selection was and her inter 


Haggerty-Snell has 
arrival in New York, 


is proud of being a 


pretations true to the text 


been remarkably 


and well does she deserve it She 


Texas woman. She has studied and taught in Paris, Bet 


lin and Vienna, but prefers New York to any of the musi 
cal centers abr Her studio, 2881 Broadway, is growing 
in popularity every day The program was as follow 
Gaily Chant the S r Bir DePinna 
Eyes So I ) Pinsuti 
The Answer (voca ) Bohm 
My Dad (reading) Brinstead 
M I 
Suite in D na N Handel 
Consolation N . ar s ° : Liszt 
M rigg 
Trying S at r Mark Twain 
Tw Loves and | sding 
M I 
Nove en N S n 
Fanta nd Ir ' ( : ’ 
M Drig 
Let Me Live in My H I kK ! t Homer 
he Kiss (vocal ' Ae diel 
Hast Thou Ere S Thoma 
Invict Hahn 
M 
Pigott Recites “Hiawatha” Poem. 

Robert Stuart Pigott recited the text to the private view 
of The Indian Players’ motion picture nder the dire 
tion of Frank ( Moore, at the Berkeley Theater. New 
York, February Phe itats printed real rel 
bark, were most artist ind this adjective may well char 
acterize the views shown. This is a unique tertainment 
1ighly educational and inter ing, showi the Indians in 
high] | t ] 1 interestir l the Ind 
thei native environment, wit a blue sky for a cam py 
and the forest leep and darksome for the proy Mr 
Pigott’s richly modulated ¢, beautifull lear and d 
tinct, helped considerably to make the performance a su 
ess 


























Returning to America 


FOR THE SEASON 1913-14 


The Eminent German Pianist 


BAGHAUS 


The first visit of Bachaus to this country a year ago led to 
a furore that will long be remembered. 
Unique Master of the Keyboard was immediate. 
force and, by contrast, his exquisite delicacy, his unusual vir- 
tuosity and his thorough understanding of his art place him 
unquestionably among the truly sensational pianists of the day. 

















His recognition as a 
His gigantic 





LOUDON CHARLTON 


For terms and dates, address 


New York 
BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Carnegie Hall 
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LEON RAINS’ AMERICAN TOUR. 








leon Rains, the American basso, who is making a tour 

land after an absence of several years, is 
having an He has been meeting with suc- 
ess everywhere, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Min- 


neapolis and St. Louis being a few of the cities in which 


f his 


native 


active season 


he has appeared 

Mr. Rains is a member of the Royal Opera in Dresden; 
however, his contract for the past four years has embod- 
“guesting’ at certain times of the 
year, aS is customary in the leading German and French 


ied permission to do 


Instead of appearing as “guest” at some of 
Rains decided to 


opera houses 
the noted opera houses of Europe, Mr 
me to America this season. 

Leon Rains possesses a bass-baritone voice of fine res- 
onance, a compass of two octaves, remarkable elasticity 
nd flexibility, and every note is musical whatever its in- 
tensity, and moreover, he has an enviable style, diction and 
The rich quality of his voice, together with the 


le and charm of his delivery, constitute a few 


technic 
iramatu ty 
of the qualities most commented on by the music critics. 
One of the greatest compliments ever paid to Leon 
Rains was the presentation to him by Mathilda Marchesi 
Mr. Raines, who 
possesses the most beautiful voice I have ever heard.” 


of a photograph inscribed: “To Leon 


Mr. Rains has a remarkable repertory including, as it 


does, the following songs: 


Revenge, Timotheus Cries, from Alexander's least G. F. Handel 
Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves, from Scipio ...G. F, Handel 
Ombra mai fu, largo from Serse , G. F. Handel 
In diesen heil’gen Hallen, from Die Zauberfléte......W. A. Mozart 
© Isis und Osiris, from Die Zauberfléte W. A. Mozart 
Es war zur erster Frihlingszeit, op. 28, No. 2 P. Tschaikowsky 


Don Juan, op. 38, No. 1 P. Tschaikowsky 


Serenade dk 





Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, op. 6, No. 6 P. Tschaikowsky 
Nur einen Augenblick, op. 38, No. 4 P. Tschaikowsky 
Kein Wort von dir der Freude oder Klage, op. 28, No. 5, 
P. Tschaikowsky 
Aria from Eugene Onegin, Ein Jede? kent die Liebe 
P. Tschaikowsky 
Wieder mécht ich dir begegnen Sere 2. 
Die Vatergruft : , ... Fr. Liszt 
Jur Johannisnacht, op. 60, No. cone Ed. Grieg 
Mit einer Prinola Veris--comp. 1876 Ed. Grieg 
Ein Schwan—comp. 187¢ , Ed. Grieg 
Es blinkt der Thau, op. 72, No. 1 \. Rubinstein 
Der Asra A. Rubinstein 
Aus meinem grossen Schmerzen, op , No. 1 RK. Franz 
Es hat die Rose ch beklagt, op. 42, No R. Franz 
Die schéne Millerin (evele of » songs), op Ir. Sehubert 
Das Wandern 
Wohin? 
Halt! 
Danksagung an den Bach, 
Feicrabend 
Der Neugierige 
ngeduld 
Morgengruss 
Des Mullers Blumen 
Lranenregen 
Mein 
Pause 
Mit den terbande 
Der Jager 
Kifersucht d Stolz 
Die liebe Farbe 
Die bése Farbe 
frockne Blume 
Der Miller und der Bach 
Des Baches Wiegenlied 
Aufen thalt (Schwanengesang, No, 5) Fr. Schubert 
Ihr Bild (Schwanengesang, No. 9) Fr. Schubert 
Der Doppelginger (Schwanengesang, No. 13) Fr. Schubert 
Erlkoenig Fr. Schubert 
Der Wanderer, op. 4, No. 1 Fr. Schubert 
» mir gegrusst, of N i Fr. Schubert 
Der Tod und d Madehen p No. 3 Fr. Schubert 
An die Musik, op. 88, N ' Fr, Schubert 
dem ‘Tart p. 24, N t Fr. Schubert 
Kr " » N ! Fr. Schubert 
Die A ht, of N Fr. Schubert 
Die be n Grenadiere 40, N I R. Schumann 
e nicht, of Ne R. Schumann 
I Ne R. Schumann 
) M ; N Toh, Brahms 
f r r Toh. Brahms 
lem Kirchhof N " Toh, Brahms 
N 1 Brahm 
i jein keit Toh. Brahm 
\ Nachtiga N i Toh. Brahm 
tigeunerlieder Toh. Brahm 
He, Zigeuner 
Hochgetirmt: Rindflut 
Wisst ihr, wann t iche 
Braune Bursc! 
Réslein drei 
Kommt dir manchmal ] Sint 
Herr Oluf, op N C, Loewe 
Die Uhr, op. 123 Ne 3 ( I We 
Archibald Dougla 1 8 C. Loewe 
Zuecignung Pp. t Ni R. Strauss 
Die Geongine, op. 10, No. 4 R. Strauss 
Winternacht, op. 15, No. 4 R. Strauss 
Ruhe meine Seele, op N 2 Strauss 
Morgen, op. 27, No. 4 R. Strauss 
Nachtgang, op. 20, No. 3 R. Strauss 
Minne, op. 32, N R. Strauss 


trage meine 


ROU in tenn mms 


R. Strauss 
...R. Strauss 
..R. Strauss 
R 
R 


32, No. 4 


Sehnsucht, op Wiee's 
33, No. 4 





Morgenlied, op 
Meer 
Arbeitsmann, op. 39, No. 3 


Pilgers 


Das Schloss am (melodrama) 





a OT ee Jeaonas . Strauss 
Ein Obdach gegen Sturm und Regen, op. 46, No. 1.....- 


. Strauss 
Lied des Steinklopiers, op. 49, No. 4 ...R. Strauss 
Gefungen, op. 56, No. 3 .-cessceccees ...R. Strauss 
Im Spatboot, op. 56, No. 3 ....+.--- nat ..R. Strauss 
Mit deinem blauen Augen, op. 56, No. 4 -R, Strauss 


Mit Trommeln und Pfeifen, op. 8, No. 5 ....O. Posa 


Die Gelbe Blume Ejifersucht, op. 6, No. § PPO SE ere O. Posa 
Bettler Liebe, op. 34, NO. 2 ...ccssecesvceccccevvccssend A. Bumgert 
Bomm. Op. 27, Ne. 6 asecscvcicocsccvses shesdagepebes A. Bumgert 
Die Loreley, op. 37, NO. 6 20. sccccnccdsccvecscceses ...A. Bumgert 
Three Ratcatcher songs 

Zum Gruss, op. 4, N a .Hans Sommer 

Frage, op. 4, No. 12 Hans Sommer 
ising Ziet; ap. 4, NG. B oo0e codec cicrewevccesbess Hans Sommer 


err -Hans Sommer 
otaneean Hans Sommer 
-Hans Sommer 

es .Hugo Wolf 

Hugo Wolf 


Nachts, op. 9, No. 5 

Die Bernsteinhexe, op. 9, No 
Der Kihne, op. 8, No 

Der Musikant 

Der Freund 


Verschwiegene Licbe Hugo Wolf 
Der Schreckenberger .. Hugo Wolf 
Skolie ..Hugo Wolf 
Gesellenlied .....Hugo Wolf 
NE io ie waters ddA ebb sawees 830055 0nbes scons VdaCGe Hugo Wolf 


vedas Hugo Wolf 
.Hugo Wolf 
-Hugo Wolf 


Verborgenheit 
Der Tambour 


Der Genesene an die Hoffnung 











Zur Warnung ._Hugo Wolf 
Der Feuerrciter .Hugo Wolf 
Gesang Weylas Hugo Wolf 
Nimmersatte Liebe .. Hugo Wolf 
Totengrabenlied, Gesang No. 6 errr 
Ein Weib, Gesang No. 5 - ...C, Sinding 
Ich und die Sehnsucht, op. 13 ; cies ..K. Pembaur 
Als die Alte Mutter, op. 55, No. 4 at ... A. Dvorak 
Air of Don Diegue, from Le Cid, Ut a fait noblement...J. Massene: 
Noél Pafen ....... ‘ ...J. Massene 
Wie wundersam, op. 2, No. 3 coun’ M. Schillings 
Herdgliick, op. 5, No. 1 ..R. Bocquet 
Morgengang, op. 5, No. 2 ..R. Bocquet 
Sicheresgliick, op. 5, No. 3 ir ..R, Bocquet 
An den Mond, op. 5, N 4 ‘ .R. Boequet 
Ellen, op. 5, No. §.. ..R. Boequet 
Segenschwerertraum, op. 6, No. 1 : .R. Boequet 
Das war der Duft, op. 6, No. 3 ..R. Bocquet 
Mairchen, op. 7, No. 1 ..R. Bocquet 
Frihlingsabend, op. 7, No. 3 .R. Bocquet 
rraumland, op. 7, No. 4 ..R. Bocquet 
Du, op. 8, No. 1.. ..R. Boequet 
L"heure exquise, op. 0, N ..R. Boequet 
Hymne, op. 16, No ..R. Bocquet 
Gebet, op. 27, No .R. Bocquet 
Waldesstimme, op. 20, Ne ‘ .R. Boequet 
Nachtlied (MS.) ...2++R. Boequet 
Eliland, a cycle of ten songs, 4. von Fielitz 

Stilles Leid 

Fraunenwort! 

Rosenzweig 

Hleimliche Gritsse 

Am Strand 

Kinderstinme 

Mondnacht 

Wanderstr 

Anatheme 

Ergebung 
Hitt . I’. Miersch 
Der Sterbende Krieger, op. 35 .M. Spicker 
Mir triumte von einem Kénigskind L. Hartmann 
Lockung : .J. Dessauer 
Der Zecher und der Teufel S. Reissiger 
Les Cloches (1891) .C. Debussy 
Romances (1891) wee C. Debussy 
Le temps a laissie son manteau (1904) C. Debussy 
Le Faune (1904) ...C. Debussy 
Ravana Cc. Chaminade 
Couplets Bachiques ‘ ‘ ...C. Chaminade 
Chant Hindou ° H. Bemberg 
Les Rameaux J. Faure 
Plaisir d'amour Martini 
Le Cor \. Flegier 
Lesclave E. Lalo 
Souvenir E. Lalo 
Le Vent 8 si otsckn aeeee 
L’heures exquise R. Haha 
Kypsis Bercewse \. Holmes 
si es ve sient de uiles R. Hahn 
Lakme, ton doux regard se voile, from Lakme L. Delibe 
rristes amours, from Galathee .V. Masse 
Sous les pieds d'une fe from La Reine de Saba Cc, Gounod 
\u bruit des lourdes marteaux Philemon et Baucis..C. Gounod 
“i la rigue Cc. Gounod 
Le veau d’or, from Faust .C. Gounod 
Serenade from Faust .-C. Gounod 
La ¢ from Barbiere di Seviglia -G. Rossini 
I \nrede, from Die Meistersinger .R. Wagner 
Gel fr Lohengrin .R. Wagner 
| h umber, from 7 haus R. Wagner 
Ih d Holder At is fr I haus« R. Wagner 
Karfr gs Zaul f Parsif ..R. Wagner 
\hi Lak’ a Ros ....E. Nevin 
H j Jenkins, from Ivanho« A. Sullivan 
I'm We ng Awa 1 N 4 .A. Foote 
Dan Deever, of » N W. Damrosch 
The Ould Lad .H. Harty 
The Wandering Knight's Sone H. Parker 
The Sweetest Flower - F. v. d. Stucken 
Thy Beaming Eves, op. 40, No. 3... é ..E. MacDowell 
Under the Rose p. 8, No. 4. See Tee ee 


cago Daily 


Gae to Sleep, op. 13, No. 1.. 
I Wait for Thee, op. 1, No. 1 








Requiem, Op. 15, NO. 2. .....cccccescvoccsccessencces Sidney Homer 
The Pauper’s Drive, op. 18, No. 3. r Sidney Homer 
A Banjo Song, Of. 28, Me. 6.0 0-.cccvcscccccccsscveve Sidney Homer 
Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane...........- Oley Speaks 
Sun Blest Are You, O Golden Land..........-....+++++- J. Melville 
A Ballad of Trees and the Master........-....++.++- G. W. Chadwick 


.-R. Zwinscher 







On a Distant View of Harrow on the Hill 








COME Se Faiauas vat wavrn okckb wovd eae P. Tost: 
Boat Song H. Ware 
Out on the Deep.... F. Léhr 
Thou Art Like unto a Lovely Flower.........--+++++- W. G. Smith 
OD. ven rasp Calidso odhe's skis Pade Neesh dest pecageacden H. T. Burleigh 
CEE to PUMRROIIINE 5 sin oc n ccs eccccev cvcececcecessocccoson B. Haynes 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep............. arr. by J. P. Knight 
I Am the Friar of Orders Grey . by Reeve 
Seats Whe BEGG 2. cccscvccecsace Somerville 
Wie FOE “os ccc cece bestdpoderencdsccnnvces arr. by Somerville 
The Mackintosh’s Lament ....................+..arr. by Somerville 
Tht Bhd GE in vein tv iene bee cdsvdcsccoopenccn arr. by J. Thomas 
FEOD @ DRE THING. . ie sec cv ccsentcseaseceseccs arr. by J. Thomas 
AS ees TE TUR. oo icc voc c scene dares arr. by A. Sonterville 
The Tree in the Wood...............4.- seee--arr, by A. Somerville 
Little Mary Cassidy........ pivvecdesenteovsce arr. by A. Somerville 
The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Hallis....... arr. by R. Bocquet 
Tee GE 8 dbbec ccbuidnsdesc cdr svccth ets cteieccacssees J. L. Hatton 
I Heard a Voice from Heaven................+: «...W. H. Williams 
CORI. 5 5 BEASTS pe dh eee poe u bans cbegaarabanapeertesusts P. Rodney 
ci ge Or rer erry fre errr re Perr W. H. Jude 
PAS ME. d Aies wide wkd dak Deed eaNd er uh te etaareebosé ctanenses Kneass 





Alice Nielsen's Success in Chicago. 


Alice Nielsen, the popular grand opera and concert 
prima donna soprano, gave a song recital in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, Ill, on Sunday afternoon, Fel-uary 16, 
and the following newspaper reviews tell of Miss Nielsen's 
great success in the big Middle West metropolis: 


Alice Nielsen’s song recital yesterday afternoon in Orchestra Hall 
had much to recommend it to the enthusiastic approval of the ex 
perienced listener. It served to display a vocal art remarkable for 
its purity, for the fresh, translucent beauty of the tone, for the 
breadth of resource developed, and for the superlative command ot 
all legitimate means to variety of expression. This beautiful song 
became, in turn, the agent of an interpretative art remarkable for 
its simplicity, its and the deft and unfailing method 
whereby its intentions were impressed upon the sympathies of the 
listener. 

Reinforced by the charm of her personality, the grace and beauty 
and simple earnestness of her art moved Miss Nielsen's audience 
to such demonstrative expressions of approval that repetitions and 
the program were and even at its con- 
public was still clamoring for more. As significant 
the afternoon the aria from Mozart’s “Marriage ot 
Debussy’s “Mandolin,” Bemberg’s “A toi,” “Vissi d'art” 
and “One Fine Day” “Madame Butterfly’ 
may be selected for especial mention.—Chicage Daily Tribune, Feb- 
1913. 


sincerity 


additions to numerous, 
clusion the 
successes of 
Figaro,” 
from “Tosca,” from 
ruary 17, 
Alice Nielsen never looked more engaging or sang better than 
she did yesterday afternoon in Orchestra Hall. She has added joy 
in the lyric way to the world and her efforts operatically are for- 
gotten in the spontaneity and unaffected sweetness of her song 
in the finer phase of recital. The range and quality of the voice 
enable her to get effects without forcing that bring to song in the 
lighter line its most cherished attributes. She began with a loving 
memory of her operatic association—a brilliant selection from Mo 
zart's “Marriage of Figaro.” Then followed a group of English 
songs given with a serious valuation that snowed the 
to revealing the finest intention of the composer 
She gave unusual depth of feeling to Carrie Jacobs Bond's 

“O Haunting Memory” and Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance” and 
ended the with the big aria from “La Tosca,” 
musical agleam. There were numerous 
Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky-blue Water” 


\merican equal 


afternoon with tts 


glories all encores, but 
was the best —Chi 
News, February 17, 1913. 

There was an audience of excellent size gathered at Orchestra 
Hall to hear this fine artist, who Was evidently in the best of voice 
and spirits. Miss Nielsen with beautiful poise of tone and 
self-control, knowing just what she is to do and thoroughly well 
how she is to do it. The lighter songs, such as the “Lullaby’ 
of Cyril Scott and “The Will-o’-the-Wisp” of Spross, she gave with 
exquisite delicacy of tone just in the spirit of the music, and a 
vocal surety most comfortable to sit back and 
Evening Post, February 17, 1913. 


sings 


enjoy.—Chicago 


Alice Nielsen, who has long been a favorite on our operatic stage 
as prima donna with the Metropolitan, the Boston and as “guest’ 
with’ our own company, came forth at the same time in a program 
of song which brought less of the heavy German school, but more 
of a modern miscellaneous character of vocal music before a nu 
merous audience. Her singing is of the lyric, refined style, bes 


expressed’ in the aria from Mozart’s opera, “The Marriage 0! 
Figard,”” with which she began her recital. 
It was not only technically finished, but it was done with 


beautiful tome quality. The old Irish song, “Song of Lehi,” with 
its plaintive air and its suggestive accompaniment, also disclosed 
Miss Nielsen's best vocal traits, and “Down in the Forest,” by 
Ronald, a lullaby by Cyril Scott, and “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” by Spross, 
were all of light order and elicited much applause.—Chicago Ex- 
aminer, February 17, 1913 





Miss Nielsen, whose opera duties are being set aside for the 
nonce that concert work may not languish, sang beautifully. Her 
tone was of limpid purity. Her phrasing was in a finished styl 
such as we do not recall from memories of het other appearances 
here. Certainly the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from Puccini’s “Tosca” ha 
uot been interpreted since Geraldine Farrar’s last visit to this city 
as Miss Nielsen sang it yesterday. And, despite strange convic 
tions on the part of her accompanist, an encore number—the “On. 
Fine Day” aria from “Buftterfly’—made a deep impression on he 
audience. 


The traits of Miss Nielsen’s singing of these two operatic excerpts 
were attributes for which she cannot receive too much praise. In 
tone, in style, in warmth of feeling, in the discrimination of con 
cert room effects her interpretations were superb—Chicago lat 


Occan, February 17, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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Arthur Hartmann’s Fine Criticisms. 

Arthur Hartmann, the Hungarian violinist now making 
an American tour, is winning peans of praise, as may be 
seen from the following press opinions: 


A strong personality, great temperament and a consummate art, 
have made Hartmann what he is today—a peer among the violin 
ists of the world 

About five y 





pars ago, the writer heard this artist in Davenport 


Ilis predominating features then were fire and enthusiasm that 
made his playing strong and forceful, but lacking somewhat in the 
calmer qualities. Time and experience have sipened his gifts, and 
has the maturity of greater 


years and his future still holds expanse 


although stil a young man, his art 


In appearance, except for lack of height, Hartmann reminds one 








re an any other violinist, of Paganini, with a “hawk nose, 
enetrating eyes, and a‘protruding chin, around all a mass of long 
black ir which intensified the vivid color of his face.” 





There are great suggestions in the similarity of the tempera 


ments, although we should judge Hartmann to be a more healthy 


and balanced personality and more disciplined musician, than the 





meteoric Paganini ever allowed himself to be 

Startling qualities of tone, pizzicatos and harmonies, together 
with overwhelming tempos, sec much more a part of Hartmann’s 
makeup, than any deliberate effort at effect, and the quality of 
certain trills—-as for example in the allegro of the symphonic 


contained a strangeness qui effects of any other vio 
linist. 


The andante in the symphonic gave scope for the artist’s more 


serious side and perhaps more than any other number, proved the 
elevated side to which his thoughts could easily turn 

An enthusiastic recall at the end of the symphony brought Max 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” an arrangement for which Hartmann 


himself is responsible, and which was given with great delicacy of 
neeption. 
As an encore to the third group of pieces the artist added the 
appealing meditation from “Thais,” with great feeling and spirit 


ualized thought 


H's own cradle song was received with great enthusiasm, and 
anothe cradle song y T \ ntribute s more to the 
lelicate effects the t su led making emarkabl 
eautiful 

I ally came the Pag Moise” f sie on the G s g, ac 
mination of the art of the ylintst tha it once amazing, orig 
nal and full of beauty. The variety of r which Hartmann ob 








tained in the fantasie was und ly amazing together with a 
yume that almost suggested a cello note in depth and dignity 
Moline Daily Dispatch, January 1s 3 

A large house of enthusiast music lovers greeted the appear 
unce of Arthur Hartmann, the world famous violinist, who ren 
lered an excellent program last evening at the Augustana Audi 
torium, 

Mr. Ilartmann is a musician of world fame and has won for him 
self a warm place in the hearts of many music lovers throughout 
his travels 

He delights every listener with his skillful renditions and at ah 


times he is complete master of the instrument which responds to 


is every touch. 





His interpretation is faultless, his expression, tone and technic 
I 
command the close attention of all his auditors 
The program rendered last evening was especially well chosen 
I t 





and « ined such numbers were highly pleasing and entertain 
ng, at the same time giving the soloist the opportunity of display 
ing his wonderful ability, as they « red a very wide field.—The 
Rock Island Union, January 13, 1913 





went out to University Place last 
Arthur Hartmann, assisted 


recital in the auditorium of 


A carload of Lincoln people 
evening to hear the Hungarian violinist, 
by William Reddick, pianist, give a 
White Memorial Hal! 

Mr. Hartmann is an artist of high rank 
skillful 


quality were notable, 


His easy, smooth and 


bowing, delicate gradations of tone, and beautiful tone 





In dainty selections w soft, crisp notes, or 
light trills, his performance was exquisite. 


For example, the scher- 
Espagnole” of Lalo and the 


ando movement of the “Symphonie 





enuetto of Exaudet were pr in fascinating style—in fact 


the smaller works had the same alluring charn 
of composer, playing a 
cradle song of his own, and as an encore giving MacDowell’s 


I 1 Wild Rose” in his own 


Mr. Hartmann appeared also in 





irrangement 


The audience was appreciativ und recalled the violinist many 
ex, but only one extra number was granted.—Nebraska State 
Journal, Lincoin, January 24, 1913 


Arthur Hartmann, the Hungarian violinist, charmed a large au 
nee of Leavenworth musi vers last night at the People’s 
lheater when he appeared in recital with William Reddick, pianist 


he recital will long be remembered by those who attended last 








t, as an important event of the 
Mr in’s audience enthusiastical applauded each num 
ber on his program and } responded to several numbers.—The 


Leavenworth Post, January : 1913 


The concert given last night in the Millikin Auditorium, by Ar 


thur Hartmann, violinist, assieted by William Reddick, pianist, 
was perhaps the most thoroughly enjoyable it has been the fortune 
f the writer to attend, ‘n this town 
If out of a program in which every number was a gem, one may 
be singled out as particular pleasing, we would suggest the scher 
indo (“Symphonie Espagn I We have never heard a 
more satisfactory rendition t ne in which technic, tone and in 


terpretation were so well mingled to form one harmonious whole. 


The remaining movements fel! scarcely behind the high standard 
created in the scherzando and the long sustained applause at the 
close testified to the fact that Hartmann had comp!ctely won over 
his audience 

Possessed of a magnificent instrument and a technic that rivals 
hat of Kubelik in precision and accuracy 


a tone in which both sweetness and power are cx 


Hartmann adds to th‘s 
mbined; particu 


larly beautiful is his soft passage work in which the notes peal from 


his bow like drops of falling water; even in the highest positions, 


no signs of a harshness occurs to mar the end effect of a bril 


passage His muted 





hant ies, even on strings 
are almost bell like and such things as double trills in octaves, long 
passages and difficult double stopping possess no terrors for him 
His second number was formed by a group of old compositions 
§ the a menuetto by 
Exaudet, 1 sarabande by Geminiani and an adagio and allegro by 


Corelli, all most exquisitely rendered with a thorough appreciation 


seventeenth and early cighteenth century 


of the plain, severe and somewhat stilted style of that era. The 
third group consisted of a wild Polish air by Stakowski, a cradle 
song with muted strings by Hartmann himself and a brilliant can 
zonetta by Carl Venth, which gave a chance for the display of a 
tremendous amount of verve and abandon and a complete mastery 
of all technical difficulties and to which the artist responded with 
“To a Wild Rose” arranged by Hartmann) 
rendered 


an encore (MacDowell's 

The closing numbers were a cradle song by Tor Aulin, 
with a,sweetness and soft quality of tone that is rarely surpassed, 
and a fantasie by Paganini on the G string alone; this well known 
technical bravura piece, while uninteresting from a musical stand 
point, gave a wonderful idea of the capabilities of the left hand of 
the performer, and the ease with which all the enormous difficulties 
were overcome can only be appreciated by one who has attempted 


such things himself and miserably failed.—Decatur Herald, January 


S$, 1913. 
——— 

Arthur Hartmann proved his mastery of the violin at the Natural 

Auditorium, last evening 


Science In fact, Hartmann is immense 


For his numbers that contained more 


program, Hartmann chose 
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melody than most of the noted artists do, and his audience was 
enrapture | 

His touch was exquisite and the high 
beautiful The cradle song, one of his 


harmonics were given forth 
with clearness and tone 
greeted 


wn compositions, was entrancing and the applause that 


this excellent work was loud and long. 


with a selection by Paganini, « 


He ended his program proper ’ 
the G string alone, and its beauty, simplicity and melody, as in 


terpreted by a master’s touch, was in reality the biggest hit of the 





evening. It won round after round of applause, until Hartmann 
had to add another number.—Iowa City Daily Press, January 11 
1913. 

_ 

Hartmann, the noted violinist, proved last night, at the recital in 
the Auditorium, that he was as good and better than the advance 
reports indicated. 

He produced a tone of poignant beauty and expressiveness The 
virtuosity of his technic is something remarkable and always tends 
to elicit wonder and mmendation from all who hear hin 

The great nobility of s tone had its ma charm on the au 
lience last night, and every one went away pleased.-The Da 


lowan, January 10, 1913 


A delighted audience heard the great violinist, Arthur Hartmann 
n Saturday evening 

The program consisted of rare numbers, many of them never 
heard before, even by the musicians in the audience 

Such a privilege as that of hearing an artist of international rep 
ttation was highly appreciated by all fortunate enough not to miss 
the recital.—Galesburg Evening Mail, January 13, 1013 


Arthur Hartmann doesn’t play the violin—he caresses it and it 


responds. 


, 


It is embarrassing for the critic even to attempt praise of this 


master’s work: it needs none 


Imagine Kubelik’s brilliantly daring techni combined with 
Elman’s delica< snd sympathy, and you have some idea of Hart 

wnn’s art Modestly and usly he responded repeatedly to 
encores last night at the 

Possibly a brother artist t hoose from among the nu 





{ sclections Hartmann rendered one that was best, but in a 


of the classics of the great composers, running the gamut from 
lilting lyric arias to the caressing cadence of “A Cradle Song,” 
Hartmann’s own composition, his auditors could but sit wrapped in 
the myster magery and beauty of it all—The Montgomery Ad 
ertiser. lat ¥ 3% 1013 (Advertisement.) 





Carré Pupil Applauded. 

At the recent twenty-fifth annual Burns celebration of 
the New York Scottish Society, in Aeolian Hall, Richard 
Smythe sang “Of a’ the Airts” “Afton Water” 
such success that he was the recipient of much applause 
Mr. Smythe is a pupil of George Carré, the well knowr 
New York tenor, conductor and teacher 


and with 
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ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 111 WEST S7th ST., NEW YORK 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


Viola McLAURIN- READY 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 BGruadway, 








New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


LDA 


UFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 





AKRON OHIO 





Prima Donna Soprano 
Metropoiitan Opera House 
New York 
Management: 


FREDERIC MAN, 
3835 Flearney St. Chicage, il! 
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Tel. 7731 Chelsea 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 


Mentreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


CECIL FANNING taritoxe 
H. B. TURPIN accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England 


Available for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
or H. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 








WILLIAM A. 


CCAER 


Eminent 
Pianist 


In America Season 1912-1913 








Some Press Opinions:— 
concerto is unquestionably above the average. 
ser has a splendid technic and much temperament 
ork Evening Telegram. 


Becker's 
The com 
—New 





He gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonata 
There was ya feeling in this and the other numbers.— 
New York Times. 





rs content 
ere for many 


A_ more complete apprehension of the com 
of the Waldstein sonata has not been heard 
a moon.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Becker is a great technician and a thinking artist.— 
National Zeitung of Berlin. 


virtuose equal to the hi 


A est demand. —Neueste Nach 
richten, Munich. 





Deep feeling pianists like Mr. Becker are srare-—Dresden 
Journal. 
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Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 

1426 Broadway 83 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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INGA ORNER soprano 


Metrepotitan Opera Ce. and Royal Cevent Garden 
Address: Metropoilian Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN cee AS 





Ensemble Accompanying 


Hote! Monticello, 36 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1399 Columbus On tour with Lille Ormend fer twe years 


MIHR-HARDY 


Address: JOHN BELL, Mer. 204 WEST S4th ST., NEW YORK Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 234th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Direetor Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbie University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
J 0 e ] Coneest and Recitals 
Room h. \ictenostties Opera 
jouse Bail 
AD AM 1425 peamernl York 


WW DA ANT EE RICE. 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - - New York 


ay (MMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - - New York 


y LESLEY MARTIN, bet cans 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, oe York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cc hen Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 

Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle War Geraldine 
Hutcheson, ogg: emus, Geor illet, John 
Hendrick ie; ene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, fon right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season—1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 
Touring - December 9-14 
Weeks - -February 10-15 


ications to the Bus! Office, 1314 Pennsytvania 
Bullding 


WILOLIIN, vices ens 
Tr oO VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 

Recognized as the feading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuose 
Professor at the Royal Conserve 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who om 
come to him for persena) instruction. 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
yroper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
Preach, German and Italian. 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


’ TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, ei ty A ot 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappold, So- 

ran, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasuat 

rano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scot 

Ch eago Grand Opera Co. Allen C. Hinckley, hy ‘Met. 
opolitan Opera Co; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; Léon Rains, “basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, | ly; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
ralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so 
rano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potte contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
Jol yung, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 

i tephene 68> Lenox. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 
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During her long concert tour of this country, Madame 
Sembrich has included on her programs songs by Frank 
La Forge, her accompanist. “Before the Crucifix” and 
“Spooks,” are two of the La Forge compositions, which 
the famous Polish soprano is helping on to deserved pop- 
ularity. Many other celebrated singers have added these 
songs to their lists and they are worthy pf all the atten- 
tion that is being lavishéd upon them 

nnre 

Claude Cunningham, the American baritone, on joint re- 
cital tour with Madame Rider-Kelsey, was interviewed 
recently by a Western newspaper reporter with a highly 
developed “bump” of curiosity. The popular singer was 
asked to define his definition of a gentleman and at the 
same time give his opinion of women. In answer to the 
first question as to what constitutes a gentleman, Mr. 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 





Conringham stated An intelligent animal of the genus 
homo, of the male sex, of gentle parentage, who shows 
respect for other decent people's feelings, tells the truth 


” 


and takes a bath every morning Regarding the second 
question, Mr. Cunningham replied: “It has often been said 
that no one can have any very definite views where women 
are concerned. One thing I do know is that a woman 
without a religion is as hopelessly handicapped as a horse 
with only three legs. Even her beauty will show it and at 
best she can only hobble through life—and, judging from 
the modern woman’s aims and her petticoats, such seems 
It was later suggested that these 
Statements be applied specifically and the discussion led 


to be her ambition.” 


the baritone to say: “It would almost seem that, in cer 
tain parts of this country, to be a gentleman with a lofty 
purpose in life and a high aesthetic ideal were to place 
oneself at a great disadvantage with the general public 
There are parts of this country where, in order to draw 
a big house, one’s local manager must make some absurdly 
sensational statement to the public. If he can say that the 
singer is a jack-rabbit and sings through his ears, or is a 
startlingly beautiful divorcée who appears half naked at 
both top and bottom—you have seen the slashed skirts, 
haven't you?—it spells a ‘big house.’ Fortunately, such 
places are few and the best artists avoid them, but they 
exist.” 
nRe 

Janet Bullock Williams, is one of the New York singers 
ind vocal teachers who does excellent work so quietly 
that few outside of her circle of friends, pupils and artis- 
tic neighbors hear much about her. This indicates that 
Miss Williams has so much on hand that she has little 
time to talk about herself. As a teacher, her clientele comes 
mostly from society's ranks; she is the vocal teacher of 
daughters and wives of rich men in New York and vicin 
ity; one day a week is spent in Trenton, N. J. where 
Miss Williams has a fine class. Several times during the 
season, the Williams studio in Carnegie Hall is filled with 


distinguished guests who assemble to hear her pupils sing. 
Miss Williams has ideals and she has the intelligence and 
skill to carry out her high aims. The method taught by 
Miss Williams is the true are of bel canto; her pupils sing 
beautifully, as she herself sings. 

nRe 

Albert Quesnel, the tenor, who sang last Saturday at the 
musicale of the Mozart Society, was especially engaged 
by the Young Men’s Club of Danbury, Conn., to sing in 
the performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Sunday 
evening, March 2. This will be Mr. Quesnel’s third ap- 
pearance with this club, of which Frank Goodale is the 
musical director. 

nner 

Edith Chapman-Goold, soprano, was one of the artists 
who sang at the musicale and reception which Mr. and 
Mrs. Sergei Klibansky gave Friday evening of week be- 
fore last, at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, in 
honor of Elena Gerhardt. Manfred Malkin played several 
piano solos. Several of Mr. Klibansky’s pupils were heard 
and complimented by the distinguished German lieder 
singer. Among the Klibansky pupils who sang were: 
Betty Mansfield, Amelia Rummel, Jean Vincent, Mrs. G 
W. Hill, Louise Wagner and Mr. Strandenass. After some 
of the guests had departed, Mr. Klibansky himself was 
conducted to the piano and he sang, hy special request, 
songs by Brahms, Reichardt, Franz and Sanderson. 

nnre 

Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, who has taken 
up her residence in New York, sang on Tuesday of last 
week for the Cosmos Club of Brooklyn. March 10, Miss 
Beddoe is to sing at the Waldorf-Astoria with Arthur 
Colson, violinist. The singer with the rich contralto 
voice has been re-engaged by Calvary M. E. Church of 
East Orange, N. J., for another year. A quartet of fine 
solo artists sings at this church every Sunday. The 
Oranges are the townships where some of the richest New 
York bankers and business men live, and it is these charm- 
ing suburban towns where large sums are annually ex- 
pended to secure the best singers for the leading churches 
There are prominent concert singers occasionally engaged 
for special musical services. 

nee 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, has, according to a 
statement made by his manager, Charles L. Wagner. 
broken all records in the number of his concert appearances 
this season and the receipts taken in at the box offices 
These receipts will not be under $200,000 when the season 
closes and the talking machine records have netted the 
golden voiced McCormack about $30,000 more. Is singing 
a manly art? Well rather. McCormack looks every inch 
a man. He is to give his next New York concert at Car- 
negie Hall on the night of St. Patrick’s Day (Monday, 
March 17). On Easter Sunday night, March 23, he sings 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. His manager has been 
deluged with requests for Irish songs. At the Brooklyn 
concert he is to sing, “The Foggy Dew,” and “Molly 
Brannigan.” 

Ree 

“Harvest Joy,” the cantata by Ludwig Hess, which New 
Yorkers heard at the recent concert of the Hess Solo En- 
semble, is to be sung at the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic, Ger 
many, during this month. 

nee 

Carolyn Ortmann, an American soprano, who has been 
singing in Europe in opera and concert for over eight 
years, is to tour this country under the management of 
Charlotte Babcock, of Carnegie Hall, New York. Madame 
Ortmann has been personally endorsed by Arthur Ni- 
kisch, Boris Bruch (of the Hannover Court Opera), Von 
Schuch (of the Royal Opera in Dresden), Angelo Neu- 
man, of Prague, and the late Gustave Mahler. The Euro- 
pean music critics have written with much discrimination 
concerning the voice and singing of Madame Ortmann and 
the tone of the criticisms is most laudatory. 

RRR, 

Elena Gerhardt sang lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss, at the Academy 
of Music, in Norfolk, Va., on the night of February 20, 
under the auspices of the Norfolk Music Club, one of the 
most important organizations of the South. The club 
membership is made up of both men and women and that 
insures the proper atmosphere for the enjoyment of music. 
The members of this club are. Mrs. W. J. Adams, Miss 
Anthony Arps, Mrs. Milton Ames. Mrs. Laurence Atkin- 
son, Miss L. Bonney, Henry T. Baker, Mrs. Henry Baker. 
Mrs. R. F. Baldwin, Mrs. W. B. Bassett. Miss C. M. Best 
Mrs. Charles Breese, Mrs. C. F. Burroughs, Mr. and Mrs 
Cecil Billups, Francis Bacon, Mrs. James W. Bain. Mrs 
John F. Burke, Kathryn Burke, Edna Bellamy. Mrs. N 
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Beaman, Mrs. N. Burruss, Mrs. Frederick Barrett, Mrs. 
Philip A. Breese, Mrs. H. W. Castle, Mrs. M. T. Cooke, 
Mrs. Walter Cutting, Mrs. Richard Cooke, Mrs. W. J 
Crosby, Mrs. Blanche S. Camp, A. K. Clevenger, Mrs. 
Cox, Mrs. Harry Dickson, Mrs. John C. Dillon, Mrs. W 
E. Driver, Mrs. S. C. Dey, Mrs. R. L. Dobie, Mrs. A. C. 
Dillingham, Mrs. Robert Doyle, Mrs. John Doles, Mrs. 
Charles Eldredge, Miss A. Peyton Ewell, Miss G. Ewell, 
Mrs. M. C. Ferebee, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Fulford, Mrs. C 
W. Fentress, Mrs. Ida Foster, Miss Dorothy Frame, Mrs 
Charles Grandy, Mrs. Horatio Gillmor, Mrs. W. W 
Gwathney, Jr., Miss V. Gatewood, Mrs. R. W. Gamble, 
William Judge James U. Goode, Mrs. A. R 
Hanckel, Mrs. Caldwell Hardy, James Hume, Miss Hardy, 
Mrs. W. L. Hunt, Mrs. O. D. Heissenbuttle, Mrs. Arthur 
Humphreys, Mrs. Jacob Hecht, Mrs. Floyd Hughes, Mrs 
J. L. Hubard, Mrs. W. D. Hemingway, Mrs. Hix, Mrs. W 
Rufus Heath, Mrs. J. S. Jenkins, Mrs. Robert 
Mrs. Hammond Johnson, Mrs. J. I. Jenkins, Mrs 
Johnson, W. H. Jones, Mrs. Griffith Johnson, Mrs. Pembrok« 
Jones, Miss N. Kensett, Gertrude Kerns, Mrs. F. M. Kil 
lam, Mrs. B. R. Kennon, Mrs 


Grandy, 


Johnson, 


Brauch 


Kasmany, Emily La Blanc, 


Mrs. William Lauder, Mrs. W. H. T. Loyall, Mrs. Fred 
erick Lewis, Mrs. Henry H. Little, Captain W. R. Mayo, 
Miss Mottu, Elizabeth Moose, Mrs. Arthur Morris, Mrs 
Harry Myers, Aaron Marx, Mrs. John M. Masury, Mrs 
W. W. Moss, Mrs. Edward May, Mr and Mrs. C. 1 
Millard, Mrs. Rittenhouse Moose, Mrs. James McCaw 
Augusto Newton, Ethel Neely, Mrs. Robert Nixon, Mrs 
Hugh N. Page, Mrs. Milner Price, Mrs. F. O. Pinkerton 
Mrs. Philip Prescott, May Perry, Mrs. John B. Patten 


Mrs. A. P. Page, Mrs. J. C. Prince, Mrs. John Rodgers, 
Bishop Randolph, Mrs. F. S. Royster, Annette Roberts, 
Miss V. Roper, Mr. and Mrs. John Roper, Miss M. Roper 
Mr. and Mrs. Fergus Reid, Helen Reid, Mrs. William 
Royster, Mrs. Joseph B. Robinson, Mrs. W. H. Robinson 
Mary Smith, Mrs. Arthur Stansbury, Mrs. E. V. Silance 
Mrs. Robert Shultice, Mrs. Lucian Starke, Mrs. M. A. 
Savage, H. N. Savage, Mrs. W. O. Shelbourne, Mrs. W. F 
B. Slaughter, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Wm. McR. Smith, Miss 
\. Sterling, Mrs. Ray Spear, Evelyn Southall, Mrs. R. T 
Thorp, Mrs. W. H Mrs. R. C. Taylor, Jr 





Taylor, Jr 


Mrs. John Tilton, Cornelia Truxton, Mrs. Walter H. Tay 
lor, Anne P. Thorn, Robert B. Tunstall, Mrs 
James Tait, Rebecca Tait, Ethel Tait, Bland Tay 
lor, Mrs. A. P. Turnball, James V. Trehy, Mrs 
Robert Tait, Emma Venable, Mary Whaley, Mrs. W. H 
Wales, Mrs. John D. Westbrooke, Mrs. P. B. Wilson, Mr 
and Mrs. Cary P. Weston, Mrs. Westmore Willcox, Mrs 
Lester Wilson, Mrs. C. P. Wertenbaker, Mrs. E. L. Wood- 
ard, Mrs. Jake Wells, Miss E. T. Wood, Betty West, Hat- 
tie Lee Williams, Charles E. Williams, Miss Alys L 
Wood, Mrs. Mae Wrenn 


Miss Gerhardt has astonished her American admirers 
by the rapidity with which she is mastering the English 
South she 
songs by an American woman, who is publishing her com- 


Men 


in the review elsewhere in this 


language. During her tour in the sang two 


positions under the name of Howard C. Gilmour 
tion of these songs is made 

issue of THe Musicat Courter of 
New York recital, which took 


last week 


Miss Gerhardt’s second 
place Tuesday afternoon of 


RRR 


Marcella Sembrich is to give her third New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday March 25 


RRe 


afternoon, 


In Paterson, N. J., the “Silk City,” everybody of im- 
portance is taking interest in the coming music festival, 
to be held the last week in April, at the Fifth Regiment 


overtaxing this huge auditorium, 6,000 


Without 


persons can be comfortably seated 


Armory 


ind this year they hope 


that every chair will be occupied. The programs, already 


Verdi night and a 
miscellaneous night, with a brilliant array of singers to do 


published, include a Wagner night—a 


justice to the music. The singers engaged are: 
Gadski, Riccardo Martin William 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Rosa Olitzka and Giuseppe 


Johanna 
and Hinshaw, of the 
Campanari, formerly 


Alice 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
John Mc 


Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Company ; 


Cormack, the famous Irish tenor: Yvonne de Treville, 
coloratura soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Edward McNa- 


baritone, and Horatio Connell. baritone. C 


Mortimer Wiske, formerly a singer himself (a tenor), is 


mara, a new 


the musical director and organizer of these festivals 


Emma L. Trapper. 





Marguerite Lemon in Buffalo. 

Marguerite Lemon made her first appearance in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on February 24 as soloist with the Orpheus Male 
Chorus, one of the most popular musical organizations in 
Buffalo 
and songs by Brahms 


Madame Lemon sang the aria from “Freischiitz” 
Strauss, Faure and Berlioz, as well 


as the solo part in a male chorus number. The papers and 
public were loud in their praise of the soprano’s beautiful 


voice and a re-engagement is said to be assured. 


Albin Antosch, Cellist, Coming for Tour. 
Albin Antosch, the young 
the artists whom Walter Anderson will tour in America 


Austrian cellist, is among 


during the season 1913-14. 
Mr. Antosch belongs to a distinguished musical family ; 
his father was well known as a bandmaster in the German 


Army. The cellist graduated in I910 from the 


young 





ALBIN ANTOSCH 


Royal Conservatory in Vienna and then went on to Brus 
sels to pursue advanced studies with Jean Gerardy 

Mr. Anderson reports that Antosch will tour the Wes 
October and November, 1913. In 
January, 1914, he will visit the South, and in the spring 
of 1914 will tour the New England States 
bring to America with him a very rare cello 


during the months of 


Antosch is to 
1 Guadagnini 
which the musicians of Europe have pronounced a wonder 


ful instrument 


Galston's Triumph in New Orleans. 


he Southern tour of the Munich pianist, Gottfried Gal 


ston, terminated in New Orleans on February 24, when he 


a recital at the Atheneum. The press was most e1 


gave 


thusiastic, as the following notices show 


Those who attended the concert last night at the Athenaeum wer« 
ntroduced to a pianist of commanding powers in the person of 
Gottfried Galston, the Viennese pianist, who making his fir 
American tour 

Mr. Galston is a y yung man in his early thirties, of mediun 
eight, olive complexion and black hair and eyes Upon bet 

s apparently frail physique ne < ld not but wonder a 
where he could find strength to execute his exacting program 
the great piano beside hin It was not long, however, before 

















GOTTFRIED GALSTON 

proved z 

ndurance nec wy for neert pianist ® ehae e big 

ent at his command »w : » toy nder a giant's fingers 

In these days of f dat sity, one attends a piano recital 

the full expectation that the performer is at le adequate 

tipped from a technical point of view Mr. Galston's manipu 
n of the clavier requires a more telling adjective than the word 


lequate”; his is a truly t ete mastery of th iltitudinous 


hases of technic. But technic nly one of hi any qualities 
He is an artist in the full meaning of the term, « profound mu 
sician, a sincere interpreter who, by his very unol ene cet 


to venerate the masters whose mighty thoughts he understands so 














well In everything he does, there is revealed an innate refinement 
f taste, a broad culture, a grandeur of intellect 
Mr. Galston’s program, varied as it was, left no question as to 
$ versatility rhe Schumann sonata, with which the evening 
ened, was played with an pressive loveliness of tone Few 
singers, indeed, could have phrased the cantilena passages with 
such delicacy and grace Th ast movement was magnificent in 
ts imetsiveness and vigor A grou f four numbers followed 
wclody (Gluck), gavotte (Gluck) termezzo (Brahms) and valse 
Brahms)-—in which the pianist manifested the intensity of his ar 
tustic mature by proving that the sical mosaic offers as 
nterest ¢ m as do the great canvases Gluck’s meloc 
ever be forgotten, sung, as it seemed be, bw the soulft 
rmer, Choy finds in Mr. ston a w } miterpr 
{ those present who expected to hear a maudlin exp 
great Pole’s works must have |! agreeably disapp ed 
ving treated to an tation fu f passion and fire, as we 
1s daintiness and I t losing entime 
Chopin, under Mr. Galston’s fing gair n convictior It } 
been a long time since the p naise s a whole, wa nyed w 
uch sweeping bra » and ‘ i e bass worked 
as superbly It was a veritable triur anism The pr 
gram closed with the teautif B Danul Wal wh 
voked tremendous app « rhroug the recital the piar 
was enthusiastically acclaimed and five « f wer axed 
m. 
Mr, Galston has left impressions which will not soon be effaced 
He is an elect of the keyboard.—New Orleans Picayune, February 
1913 
Should Gottfric ( tor truly remarkable young pianist 
er play h retur Ne Orleans, b entertainment sur 
be attended by a K ger lience than the one wi 
was captivated by his art and sk Monday evening at the At 
un About the nly disa t ' nnection th 
tial appeara 1 New © wa ather lis 1 aw : 
it yet those w wer re wih m ¢t 
know that his maste f tr s re gt by then 
it was a sical a age : s leading rt : 
cing present 
Unlike many of the pianists who uve won fame on the neert 
we, Gottfried Galston displa evidence of affectation His 
work is bold and confident from start to finish, and the manner in 
which he interpreted the works of Schumann, Gluck, Chopin and 
ther great composers leaves 1 room to doubt that his position 
n his noble calling is fixed and eminent 
A sonata by Schumann was used a an introductory by Mg 
Galst and tl N tl sediate favor of his audi 
! H tech: pr n and phrasing were excellent, and it 
« f nat t “ heard t better ad 
antag y § t tl cit H next offerings 
were » melody and r tte b Gluck M with two 
numbers by Br ‘ ¢ j f the prograr Un 
stinted a plat © greeted ’ he rose from his nstrument 
nd he was forced in er ¢ 
( mn was the t when he again took | eat, and 
he « ved the ra attent sdience until he nm led } 
ba | G min t ude by Ct were 
pla } " ! ¢ pianist’s f ering 
bringing fort the t cor 
“Aral 1 ( \ 0 Reautif } e Da he 
. as. Sx 
ried gram t haunting tes of well known 
com n aht f nd the pianist aly threw 
} ' I k a \ f y drew forth ts beautiful 
xpres M ( ston t ' was brilliant ¢! ghout it 
rendition and t t hypercrit 1 find n with |} 
nd n when t t strain 1 floated through th suditoriun 
Inee ant hand ne d m fror } wing when his pr 
ran 1 j P 1 bow f ke edgment 
in fice t x th vd aroused 
e favored red in en New Orleans 
Der rat. 1 Adver emer 





Carl Pohlig in Hamburg. 


The manageme f the Stadttheater in Hamburg wa 





eriously cmbarra by the sudden resignation of one of 
te conductor during Fel Weingartner’s absence in 
A me rica, and it wa in extraordinary str ke f luck that 
they were abl to secure the ervices of expert need nd 
ble a conductor as Carl Pohlig (formerly of the Royal 
Opera, Stuttgart, and the P iladelnhia Orchestra) to re 
them The following notice shows what the Hamburg pa 
pers think of Pohlig 
4 5 } 
\ f 
‘ ‘ ( Z I 
Reeth | 
} { I I z 
. } iT , 
Pe w ” 
t r } « He 
er He ! ‘ 
nt ‘ , W ' t B 
« rewarded w ! . 
iH , ger Zeit | 
I the reb lead f 4 a 
e f k re A f 
" L } t ! ! 
f the : t 
temhure-Altons, } », 19 
eng re 
f - i! " ‘ 
th wreat f hne ! T ! . 
f the experi« ed ‘ t t 
t. The reading of 
eted with ¢ N iH F Z | 
A Avant 
Furby—“What is your favorite musical instrument? 
Langside—“The cash register.”"—Winnipeg Town Topic 
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TETRAZZINI’S RECENT OPERATIC TRIUMPHS. 





The following reviews cf the Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Saltimore, Washington and Milwaukee press tell of the 
enthusiasm displayed for Luisa Tetrazzini in those cities 
as Philine in “Mignon,” Violetta in “Traviata,” Annetta 
1 “Crispino e la Comare” and in the title role of “Lucia.” 

The famous coloratura soprano is with the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company. 

TETRAZZINI’S SINGING AROUSES ENTHUSIASM. 
Star Brings Even Cheers From Audience. 

And all joined in the tremendous ovations accorded Madame 
fetrazzini and her supporting artists, and went from the theater 
with the customary elation inspired by a triumph. 

Madame Tetrazzini, entirely recovered from her recent indisposi- 
tion, displayed her resplendant art with such magnetism and superb 
vocal resource that she captured her audience, and that early in 
the performance. 

Tetrazzini, the one great representative of the old Italian school 
of bel canto, however, not only dominated the scenes and brought 




















Photo copyright by Terkelsen & Henry, San Francisco, Cal. 
LUISA TETRAZZINI. 


the whole to dramatic heights, but endowed the most amazing 
cadenzas with a rich mellowness of tone which glorified her art and 
thrilled for its pure beauty In the celebrated mad scene the 
bravura passages, supported by a flute obbligato, were sung with 
exquisite clarity, perfect phrasing and flowing elegance of tone 
which excelled even the precision and soft beauty of the mechanical 
instrument. 

Madame Tetrazzini’s wonderful singing, devoid of any harshness, 
heard at its best, called forth a veritable storm of applause and 
even cheers The great singer responded with characteristic cor- 
liality, and came out many times before the applause subsided 
Milwaukee Free Press 

The great bulk of the audience was a cosmopolitan one that in 
cluded all ranks of society, filled with a common love of music, 
und thrilled alike with the silver notes of the “Tuscan Thrush,” 
Tetrazzini is affectionately called in her native land.—Baltimore 
Sun, February 8, 1013 

Certainly I have never heard Tetrazzini sing as she did last eve 
ning She was simply marvelous Even the musicians in the 
wrechestra, accustomed as they are to hear the great singers of the 
world, were aroused to an unusual display of enthusiasm by Madame 
Tetrazzini’s art. The “mad scene” was marvelously sung by Te 
trazzini.—Baltimore News, February 1 


913 


Tetrazzini may well be classed with the Melbas and Sembrichs of 
ber day Above all else, she is a consummate artist What her 
voice lacks in bigness it more than fulfills in fineness and purity 


It is distinctly a “beautiful” voice, rich, mellow and bell like 
But it is essentially lyric, and therefore so admirably suited to the 
Italian operas of which “Lucia” is perhaps the best example.— 
Raltimore Sun, February 8, ror3 


TETRAZZINI THE LODESTAR 
But it was not the cloying sweetness of the Donizetti melodies 
which attracted yesterday's audience. It was Tetrazzini, the most 
remarkable coloratura soprano who has gladdened the world with 
her golden song within the memory of living music lovers. She 


was all graciousness and smiles, and if in the first act aria there was 
lacking something of the silvery clearness which distinguishes her 
tone, she rose to true Tetrazzini heights in the sextet (which Con- 
ductor Ettore Perosia artistically refused to repeat), and in the 
wonderful mad scene, which she decorates and embroiders with 
such marvelous cadenzas that it is doubtful whether the composer, 
could he return to earth, would recognize the music which he 
wrote to be sung by ordinary operatic stars, never dreaming of the 
twentieth century cantatrico, with a voice which in the upper reg- 
ister combines all the mellifluous qualities of the flute, with the 
flexibility and trilling characteristics of a bird. 

When one attends a Tetrazzini performance he must convince 
himself that opera is to be heard and not seen, however, for the 
singer’s acting remains unchanged and unchanging.—Washington 
Herald. 


Extending to the distinguished star a reception which left no 
doubt that Washingtonians join in the general consensus of opinion 
that Tetrazzini is the greatest living coloratura soprano.—Washing- 
ton Post. 

The great soprano dispensed most of the vocal splendors of the 
performance. They were not restricted to the usual glittering dis- 
play of coloratura pyrotehchnics. The hard, metallic quality that 
sometimes mars the timbre of Madame Tetrazzini’s voice was not 
ence in evidence. On the contrary there was not a moment during 
the evening when her tone was not warmed by a touch of sensuous 
beauty. Even the dazzling bravoura of the mad scene was en 
dowed with a tonal mellowness that perfectly matched the delicate 
softness and resonance of the flute in the accompanying obbligato.— 
Chicago Tribune, January 23, 1913. 

Extraordinary skill displayed by one of their own kind is a matter 
of perennial interest to humans, and Madame Tetrazzini last evening 
was called on for a greater degree of virtuosity than usual, since 
she had to perform feats of the greatest difficulty when her voice 
was not in its normal condition. What is usually merely sport 
for her became a matter wherein all that she knew of the art of 
singing must be called into play, for the public had come to hear 
her, and is perfectly merciless if disappointed. Those familiar with 
the madame’s full powers realized that she had some sharp corners 
to turn, but the general public only knew that she did those things 
for which she has become famous, and whether it was more or less 
difficult they neither knew nor cared. 

The public is quite right in its attitude, for they came to listen 
to supreme virtuosity, which it was their due to receive; only it 
might interest them to know that they got it in fuller measure than, 
perhaps, they altogether comprehended. When they gave her so 
warm a demonstration at the close of the “Mad Scene” it was easy 
to see not only that she was much pleased that they had liked it, 
but quite contented with herself that she had been able to do it 
for them under her handicap.—Chicago Post, January 28, 1913. 


Society appreciated the fact that Tetrazzini was to sing again. 
Every box was filled and there was an air of festivity in the house, 
despite the fact that the weather was rather unfavorable. 

Tetrazzini on that occasion made one of her greatest triumphs 
here. At the end of the famous “Mad Scene” the applause was 
terrific, and then, at the end of the act, the singer at least lost her 
breath by answering so many curtain calls.—-Philadelphia North 
American 

ETRAZZINI AS VIOLETTA, 

Violetta, in “La Traviata,” is one of the roles that is especially 
grateful to Tetrazzini, for in the opera she has the finest sort of op- 
portunities to thrill and charm with florid song. She was not spar 
ing in her efforts to please her audience at the holiday matinee. 
“Ah fors elui” brought exclammations of delight and when she 
rose to voca! heights as she stooped to raise the train of her gown, 
there was the same purity of tome as marked the other musically 
eloquent moments of the opera.—Philadelphia Record, February 
13, 1913. 

“La Traviata” was sung at the Metropolitan Opera House at a 
special matinee performance yesterday, with Madame Tetrazzini as 
Violetta, and the new tenor, Giorgini, singing the role of Alfredo, 
here for the first time. The remaining members of the cast sang 
in the opera at its performance during the first half of the season. 

There is no opera in which the extraordinary range and luscious 
veauty of Tetrazzini’s voice is heard with more pleasure than in 
“Traviata,” and she was at her very best yesterday. She sang all 
he florid music of the first act, in which she has her greatest op- 
portunities, with her usual ease and grace All the variegated pass- 
ages in this act were given with much tonal fullness and with her 
usual smoothness of transition, She was enthusiastically applauded 
by the large audience.—Phi'adelphia Press, February 13, 1913. 

The first appearance of this season of the great Tetrazzini made 
the occasion most notable The diva was in excellent voice and 
spirits.—Philadelphia Star, Febrrary 4. 1913 

The intricate bravura aria, “I am Titania,” she sang last night 
with such brilliancy, such a wealth of flutelike tone and marvelous 
trillings, that an encore was demanded and graciously accorded. 
Her acting throughout and her crisp enunciation of the recitatives 
were charming.—Philadelphia Bulletin, February 6, 1913. 


The “Sempre libre” was sung with sparkling brilliancy, and was 
roundly applauded; but it was the pathos of the “Ah fors e lui” 
that stirred the audience to the greatest enthusiasm. 

There is no other coloratura in opera today who is so supremely 
gifted with the ability to trill and roulade, soaring to cerulean al- 
titudes and rippling down like a cascade of pearls while the au- 

e 


dience list&ns in breathless wonder.—-Philadelphia Item, February 
13, 1913. 





Tt was Tetrazzini, of course, who was the lodestone for the au- 
dience, was large and was especially enthusiastic in welcoming the 
famous and popular coloraturist 

In the familiar “I am Titania” aria, with its florid cadences, is 
sung. Tetrazzini was positively brilliant, finding no vocal diffi- 
culty too great for her to overcome and pouring forth such a 
wealth of ravishing music as to enthrall her hearers. The tremen- 
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dous applause that followed brought from her the gracious favor 
of a repetition of the concluding part of the song, with just as fine 
effect and with as much entrancing beauty as had marked the first 
voicing of the melody.—Philadelphia Record, February 6, 1913. 


The large assemblage was evidently keenly delighted with her 
performance. She ratthed off “Istorie belle ¢ leggere” in breezy 
style, and she contributed a characteristic tour de force in her in- 
terpolated rendition of the Benedict variations on “The Carnival of 
Venice.”—Philadelphia Evening Times. 

Madame Tetrazzini enters heartily into the arch humor of the 
transition, and brought down the house with her assumption of the 
fine lady whose learning has not kept pace with her material pros 
perity. Her singing, as usual, beggared the vocabulary of super 
latives.—Philadelphia Ledges 


As for the exceedingly florid music of the part, it suited Tetrazzini 
exactly. She delivered it with the greatest brilliancy and ease, and 
finally, for good measure, threw in Sir Julius Benedict's variations 
on the “Carnival of Venice,” which are considered extremely diffi 
cult, but which seemed to have no difficulties for her, and it was a 
remarkable exhibition of virtuosity which aroused the audience to 


transports of enthusiasm.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








As the wife of the cobbler, the diva found opportunity to display 
all those various powers of hers to charm and delight. She was 
shrewish and coy, by turns, buoyant and funny 
through it all as if it were a sheer joy to her and as if there were 
no difficulties at al), though there are, in fact, many of these which 
might daunt a less accomplished singer, for the score abounds in 


Indeed, she went 


intricate coloratura arias. These she sang with her customary 
ease, her rendering of the brilliant “I No Longer Am Annetta” 
being a stirring achievement, and, then, for good measure, she gave 
the Benedict variations on ““The Carnival of Venice’’ with all its 
amazing thrills, chromatics and staccatos. In this she seemed to 
excel even her own matchless self.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Luisa Tetrazzini scored both a personal and vocal triumph in last 
evening’s revival at the Metropolitan of the Ricci Brothers “The 
Cobbler and the Fairy.” They give Madame Tetrazzini one of the 
amplest and most brilliant opportunities for the exploitation of her 
marvelous technical resources. She sings coloratura with the pre 
cision of a music box, smoothly geared, ball bearing and well oiled, 
though there is nothing “mechanical” 
rather a definite influence of the human equation.—Philadelphia 


about the exposition, but 





Evening Telegraph. 


——e 

Tetrazzini in splendid voice, became the clue of the performance 
Of course the feature of the evening was the wonderful floratura of 
Madame Tetrazzini, as Philine In the great “I am Titania’ 
aria she ran the cascades of pearly notes as if their difficulties were 
delights to her—as no doubt they were, as nothing in the way of 
ornate vocalization ever troubles Tetrazzini—and when at the con 








clusion the audience offered wave after wave of the roar of the clap 
ping of two thousand palms, the good natured prima donna smi 
ingly stepped forward and repeated the aria.—Philadelphia Item 
(Advertisement.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith's Press Notices. 

Genuine artistic success has crowned the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith at all their concerts in London 
and the English Provinces since their first concert, given 
at Bechstein Hall, a little over a year ago. Recently these 
two artists appeared at the third of the Richter Chamber 
music concerts, at Leicester, when as assisting artists to 
Mr. Richter, who is a noted pianist, they contributed a 
series of duet numbers and several solo numbers, respec- 
tively. On their unqualified success a few excerpts from 
the Leicester press follow: 





The third Richter chamber concert of the season was held at the 
Association Hall last evening, the artists who ministered to the 
intellectual pleasures of an intellectual and fairly large audience 
being Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and Mr. W. Richter. The 
program took the form of a song recital, and consequently the bulk 
of the work fell upon the two vocalists Mr. Griffith sang with 
intense emotional fervor, his voice being always under perfect con 
trol, resonant and pure throughout its entire compass He was 
most thrilling when reaching a climax, and never failed to rouse 
the audience to enthusiasm. ‘His voice, besides being voluminous, 
was equally as effective in soft melodious numbers as in declam 
atory passages and full of subtle nuances which imparted a charm 
ing variety to his interpretations. His range of expression was 
great, his intonation beautiful, and so far as the production of the 
voice was concerned he appeared to sing without conscious effort 
In solo work he was only heard toward the end, his selections 
being Mozart’s “Non piu andrai” (“Le nozze de Figaro”), Brahms 
“Die Mainacht” and “Der Todt, das ist die kuhle Nacht”; De 
bussy’s “Romance” and Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade de Don Juan,” 

Mrs. Griffith, who accompanied, was delightful to listen to whether 
she was singing or playing on the Steinweg-Grotrian grand piano 
Apart from the beauty of her voice and vocalization, she has a 
smooth, merry style, and when occasions called she showed great 
command of dramatic expression In the first portion of the pro- 
gram she was heard alone in five pieces, each of which revealed 
some new quality in her voice and some new manifestation of her 
temperament.—The Leicester Mail, December 12, 1912. 


English concert going audiences are not familiar with American 
artists of the first rank, so Mr. Richter deserves the thanks of 
musical Leicester for introducing those celebrated duet singers, Mr 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, at his third concert on Wednesday 
evening They presented an excellently chosen and well varied 





program, devoting attention to practically every type of song Good 
duet singing is a rarity, and the delightful efforts of these two 
y appreciated as the treatment of the 





artists were the more hig 
works were commensurate with their bigh quality. Mrs. Griffith 
has a voice of pleasing timbre, flexible and well under control, and 
her husband brings to bear upon every bar of the music a keen 
intelligence. The enunciation of both is deserving of special praise 

One of the most popular of their items was Purcell’s “Sound the 
Trumpet”; coming after more pretentious work sung in several 
languages, the freshness and buoyancy of the English composer's 
piece made an instant appeal, and was repeated in response to an 
enthusiastic encore. Mr. Griffith's five solos were gems Mr. 
Griffith also presented a fine selection Mrs. Griffith accom 
panied throughout with unfailing ability and discretion—The Mid 
land Free Press, December 14, 1912. 





Mr. W. Richter’s third concert of the season, at the Association 
Hall, last evening, consisted of a recital of songs and vocal duets 


by Mr, and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who visited Leicester, I believe, 
for the first time. The audience was fit, though comparatively few, 
and showed the highest appreciation of a program of remarkable 
range and variety. The vocal duet is a form of art seldom heard 
in anything like perfcction, and it was very interesting to observe 
how very considerably the methods of such a thoroughly experienced 
yination as that of Mr. and Mrs. Griffith differed 
y run of duets. The difference was principally 





and artistic co 
from the ordina 
m the side of freedom ar 
of that sort of “blending, 
The distinguishing feature of the work of both 
hly good artistic commonsense It is difficult 








d elasticity; there was a notable absence 





which is arrived at by individual repres 
sion and restraint 


vocalists was thor 





to single out special items for comment when all were so well sung 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith are to be thanked for introducing specimens of 
the work of a very little known composer, Eugen Hildach. In 
cluding an encore, four of his duets were sung. 

All Mrs, Griffith's songs were beautifully sung, especially the 
little gem of Franz Yeatman Griffith sang an equally representa 
tive group of songs 

The genuine artistry of Mr. Griffith's singing was never better 
shown than in conveying the elusive beauty of the Debussy song, 
nd the Brahms songs were also beautifully sung As an encore 
he gave a very fine song of Ethelbert Nevin’s “Ein Heldenlied.” 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith was at the piano throughout, and the quality 
of her accompanying was one of the features of the concert. It 
was illuminating.—Leicester Daily Post, December 1a, 1912 (Ad 
vertisement.) 


Max Pauer with Boston Symphony. 
Max Pauer, the pianist, finished his tour with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday 
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evening, February 21, when he played the Liszt E flat con- 


certo The following notices are from the Brooklyn 
papers: 
Max Pauer, the English pianist, made his Brooklyn debut with 
e¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra at its fourth concert of the season 
n the Academy of Music last night. He was billed to play the 


Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, the number in which he made 
his American debut with the Philharmonic Society on January 16 
but an announcement was made that the Liszt concerto in E flat 
} 





major, would be substituted, “owing to the large number of re 


quests.” 
Mr. Pauer was accorded an enthusiastic welcome, being recalled 
nearly a dozen times after he had finished playing He is a splen 


did artist, and justified the high esteem in which he is held abroad 
His reading of the concerto was brilliant, displaying a facile technic 
| 


and power coupled with a keen perception of musical values and 


subtleties of interpretation.—Brooklyn Standard Union, February 


22, 1913. 
A pianist new to Brooklyn was introduced at the fourth concert 


f the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Institute auspices at the 


Academy of Music last night, and he played his way to the un 
reserved admiration of the crowded house 

Max Pauer was the soloist, but he did not play the concerto for 
which he was programed He was to have given Mendelssohn's 


meerto No, 1 in G minor, which he played at his first appearance 
mn this country, a few weeks ag It was announced from the 
stage last night that in response to several requests the Liszt con 
certo in E flat would be substituted It was brilliantly performed. 
Mr. Pauwer bas more the appearance and manner of an active busi 
ness man than of a musical artist and the playing has the engaging 
juality of manly frankness His interpretation of the Liszt music 
was forcefully direct, without, however, the breadth of style which 
has often been identified with this composition. It was fine, whole 

me piano work in which a keen sense of touch, accuracy and 
executive finish were manifest The approving plaudits of the 


audience recalled the pianist many times.—Brooklyn Eagle, Feb 





ruary 22, 1913 


Max Pauer, the German pianist, who has been winning high 
praise in Manrattan, made his first appearance in this borough It 


was an eminently successful debut, too. Mr. Pauer was recalled 
time and again and forced to bow acknowledgment of applause that 
was evidently spontaneously enthusiastic. 

Mr. Pauer was to have played the Mendelssohn concerto in G 
minor, which he resurrected and revivified as none had deemed 
possible in Manhattan, However, before the concert began it was 
announced from the , 





that, im response to n 





‘ lerous requ 
Mr. Pauer would substitute the Liszt concerto in E flat major 
The substitution was more than acceptable udging from the aj 


plause.—Brooklyn Citizen, February a2, 1913 (Advertisement.) 


La Palme Delights Toronto. 
Beatrice La Palme, the popular soprano of the Montreal 
Opera Company, proves “an ideal Marguerite.” Popular 
in Montreal, Madame La Palme seems also to have won 


the large and artistic heart of musical Toronto. February 





20 this capable artist sang in a performance of 


NIZO 
letto” with only two days’ rehearsal! The following re 
views of the Toronto press tell of her, triumphs in that 


Canadian city: 





Beatrice Le Palme, who is already a well established ivcal fav 
ite, sang the two roles of Antonia and Giuletta, and showed tha 
s! has actually grown in expressive power and in the art of act 
ng since she last appeared here Her singing in the Venetian 
scene, and her strong death scene in the last act, were telling tests 
{f her ability l t Daily Sta February 3, 1013 

The cast whic pr : i the opera t might was the ¢t t fa 
miliar that has been seen since the opera season opened bo 
Beatrice La Palme and M, Huberty are much admired locally { 
their impersonations of Marguerite and Mephist Since last yea 
Madame La Palme's voice has added a warmth to it rity, ar 


her performance last night gained considerably in beauty, es 


in the dramatic trio of the last act.—Toronto Mail and 





February 17, 1913 






Beatrice La Palme was in splendid voice Her pur and « 
soprano has gained considerably in warmth s nee last year SI 
sang the act in Venice with good effect, but in the final scen« 
when the girl Antonia pours out her soul in song, Madame La 
Palme rose to dramati« eights that wer particularly n ng 
Teronto Mail and Empire, Februa ; 

The well known “Jewel Song” gave Madame a Palme her first 
chance ta show her real power rhe tripping song, with its naive 
delight of the ver contents of asket, made a 
striking contrast to { the final » I s, during 
the singing of the the remarkable purity of Mar 
guerite’s voice was lepth ft human despair and 
passion It is thi : fv et brings Madame 
La Palme’s work a greater perfection than it exhibited last year. 
Another triumph of La Paln was the King of Thule ng 
Toronto Evening Telegram, | ruary 19 p13 

Madame La Palme, th mple maiden, wl ragic ending il 
lustrates the softening and e efiects of repentance upon her 
tortured soul, rose a fine rea { unity in her “Jewel Song, 
and in her prayer at her entrance the church in her struggle 
against Mephisto, her clear rano rang out with the true pathos 
which gives her the right to be 5 ed among those with the true 
artistic temperament Toront World, February 19, 1913 

It is difficult t livide the honors equitably among the principals 
who sang in “Fau ast night; for Madame La Pain Mar 
guerite), M. Lafitte (Faust), and M. Huberty (Me, t were 
dividually extraordinarily effective and fine in theis ‘ Madam 
La Palme, if not the most brilliant of well known Marguerites, as 
brilliant, for instance, as Madame Melba, was the +r t atisfying 
n rounded perfection, both in nging and acting Her person 
petite, blonde beauty) and her personality (naive mnaffected spirit 
and manner) precisely suited the normal conception of Marguerite 
nnocent, childlike character, and at once enlisted the ympathet: 
regard of the audience To her person and per led 


the fine enhancements of a 


with fine lyric abandon in 





ramatic expressiveness im the sanctuary scene w by 
Mephist and in the town square scene, when she was spurned | 
Valentine Altogether Madame La Palme proved herself a ge 
uinely afiecting nterpreter {f a great rol one rece ed 
recalls and a bouquet loront Daily New February 1 2 
Madame La Palme magnif ntly f 1 th tw art { Giule 
nd Antonia, the first character being the foremost one in the 
famous gondola scene, which a served t ntroduce t arcarole 
Madame La Palme has a ‘ f jualit range and clear: 
well adapted to the trying rol nt Venetian ene, wi ecs 
Hoffmann crue j ned I t sing act Madame La 
Palme is a German re a r ' nder 
I t © not t ng Urged ‘ gen { Dr Miracle 
he breaks her word a: the 5 { deat nd tl t 
t gest and tr td t r n pera ront W 
February 13, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


Anthony Jawelak’s Recital. 





Anthony Jawelak, the bli boy pianist, of Pittsburgl 
Pa. gave a recital at St. Joseph’s Academy, Greensburg 
Pa., on February 1, where his playing was greeted with tl 
isual demonstration he has been receiving throughout the 
season Hundreds of teacher and pian tudent arn 
from a radius of fifty miles to hear the y. The exa 
ing program, which was mastered in two mont! f 


follows: 


Sonata, op. 53 mee . 


Romanza, op. 24, N ‘ 

Moment Musica f ~ N ‘ Scl ert 
Marche Miiitaiwe 5 ert 
Staccato etude W ‘ 
Nocturne, op. 37, N 2 
Etude, op. to, N " pin 
Grande Valse, op. 42 Chopin 
Paganini ctude, No. s I 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2. Liszt 
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Jean Sinclair's Study with Harold Bauer. 


number of American artists and teachers had the 
isure of working with Harold Bauer last summer at 
evey, Switzerland. Among them was Jean Sinclair, of 
ew York, wha has recently resigned her position as in- 
tructor music at Vassar College for two years’ further 








JEAN SINCLAIR 

1 Europe Miss Sinclair is preparing material for 
re-recitals on “Early Clavier Music” and she enjoyed 
perior advantage of discussing this work with Mr 
[he master made many valuable suggestions for 
rams and her summer's work with him was de 
ted to the consideration of the music of this period. Of 
rt lat terest is the entire Bach program suggested 

Bauer 
The accompanying snapshot of Miss Sinclair was taken 
Ir. Bauer's garden during one of his weekly social 

' ngs 


BROOKLYN MUSICAL NEWS. 
iturday afternoon, March 8, the New York Symphony 


a Wagner program to close the series 


ron a will give 


concerts for young people at the Brooklyn Academy of 
181 ider the ispices of the Brooklyn Institute. 
nRre*e 
rl Flonzaley Quartet will give its next concert in 
Brookly Acaden { Music) Friday evening, March 14 
e music for the night includes the Beethoven Quartet 
C minor, Op. 18, No. 4; the “Sonata a Tre,” by San 
t i t Schumann Quartet in \ major 
RRR 
iturday evening, March 1, Carl Fique presented his 
nted pup lice Christensen, in piano recital, assisted 
Katheri Noack-Fique, soprano The concert took 
ice at Memorial Hall, corner of Schermerhorn street 
Flatbush ave Che program for the night follows 
Weber 
\ e Christensen 
: ment of nd no by Carl Fique 
Or Fir LD Madan I terfly Puccini 
K rine Noack Fig 
( 1 m Chopin 
r A flat ma Chopin 
ick, Schumann 
W r Kronke 
Alice Christer 
\ rung Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
I sehn Loewe 
Katt Noack | 
(orieg 
Grieg 
(orieg 
I lhaug Grieg 
\ ( te < 
M'Ama I ‘ Antonio Miranda 
Mad Fique \ mpanied by the composer.) 
\ Grieg 
Schubert 
Danz -«+»- Chadwick 
hk N k Fiqu 
Rhap j Liszt 
Alice Christensen 
RRR 
Last night (Tuesday) the Tonkiinstler Society met at 
emorial Hall, for its semi-monthly musicale. The pro 
am is appended 
( i for f and ‘ 32 Saint-Saens 
Leopold Winkler and William Ebann 
gs for baritone— 
Fahrt zum Hades (Mayrhofer) .». Schubert 
Der Doppeiganger (Heine .« Schubert 
Muth (W. Mueller) .. Schubert 
Frihlingstraum (W. Mueller) .»+- Schubert 
Ungeduld (W. Mueller) Schubert 
Hans Merx 


Paul Gundlach at 


piano 





Piano solos 
Du bist die Ruh (poem by Rueckert) .................Schubert 
Liebesbotschaft (poem by Rellstab) ....................-Schubert 


(Transcriptions by Leopold Winkler,, manuscript.) 
Leopold Winkler. 
Songs for baritone 





Ries  Dieticens Ciioheadas®) |; .0 i ciesdentasiacdedancen Hugo Wolf 
Kein Haus, keine Heimath (F. Halm), op. 94, No. 5...Brahms 
Unter den blihenden Linden, op. 16, No. Robert Laugs 
Bonn (Carmen Sylva), op. 37, NO. 6.......csesssccccecees Bungert 
A Barque at Midnight .»+.++Frank Lambert 
Mowing the Sariey .. Somerset folksong 
Hans Merx. 
Paul Gundlach at the piano 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 6, D major.............- Walter Rab! 
Mrs. Schnabel Tollefsen and Carl H, Tollefsen. 





Louis Persinger’s Tour. 

Louis Persinger gave his last public concert in the East 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on February 24, under the auspices of 
the Orpheus Club. Mr. Persinger left directly after the 
concert for his home in Colorado Springs, where he will 
remain for one week, making two private appearances in 
Mr. Coast tour will 
begin in San Francisco on March 7, when he will be the 


his native city. Persinger'’s Pacific 


soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, play 
ing the 
Angeles, Pasadena, Portland, and a short Texas tour will 


Lalo concerto. Recitals in San Francisco, Los 


follow and on May 1 the young artist will sail for Lon- 
don to give a series of three recitals in Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Persinger’s first season in America has been a great 





PERSINGER 


LOUIS 


success, as the following notice, his most recent one, will 
show: 


Mr. Persinger’s violin playing aroused great enthusiasm Possess 


ng splendid technical powers, his brilliancy of tone, clearness and 
surety in passage work made 

His 
Kreisler 


this 


f the Bruch concerto a highly effective 


and delicacy in the Nachez, 
the 


notable 


performance charm 


Haydn and 


playing of 


pieces by 
were delightful to a degree and altogether 
marks of the 
and one to whom high honor is unquestion 
1913. (Advertisement.) 


American him as one most 


his country 


News, 


artists of 
bly due Buffalo February 25, 


Meyn at Lenten Musicale. 


Heinrich Meyn, the bel canto baritone, was the principal 


vocalist at the annual Berger Lenten musicale at Del- 
monico’s, New York, on February 27. He sang eight 
songs, as follows: 

Der Hidalgo Schumann 
Es muss ein wunderbares sei . «+++. Spicker 
mes. Gb FOS oi cee ines Vandcandouse sicieseusencemal Delayrac 
BE OGRE : ccaccnbe cic ks dicks oeicbovad dese uilsaiacsee Bemberg 
Pe ee re eae Woodman 
Ferry Me Across the Rive .Sidney Homer 
Ashes of Roses ...Knight-Wood 
Will-o’-the- Wisp «sees s Spross 


Every syllable of “Der Hidalgo,” sung with bravour 
spirit, was heard; no singer before the public enunciates 
more distinctly than Heinrich Meyn. Intimate expression 
characterized the Delayrac song, “Ecoute de Jeanette,” and 
following Bemberg’s “I! neige” one heard many exclama- 
tions of “Charming, beautiful!” He made “Ferry Me 
Across the River” a dialogue, in which one could fairly 
see the gruff old boatman and his flirtatious passenger. 
Animation and sincerity were displayed in various other 
songs by American composers, everything colored with 
musical expression and ever understandable. Roland E. 
Meyer played violin solos which were heard with interest, 
and Madame Arctowska sang with charm. Miss Berger's 
solos on the harp-zither showed that instrument to be 
capable of variety of tone and considerable expression. 
William Janaushek and Leo Brown played skillful accom- 
paniments. 


Anna Case Delights the Trojans. 

Before members and friends of the Chromatic Club of 
Troy, N. Y., one of the most exclusive and critical clubs 
in the country, Anna Case, the charming soprano Of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, scored another overwhelm- 
ing success, in a recital together with Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Thursday evening, February 27, of which the Troy 
Daily Times of February 28 had the following to say: 

So far as last night’s audience was concerned Anna Case, soprano, 
could have been called in the grammar of music a possessive case. 
certainly looks and manner she possessed her hearers. 
It is a voice that commands not by volume but by quality. So 
fresh that it needs to fear no failure at any point, clear as the pro- 
verbial bell, of dazzling range, reaching last night with legitimate 
tone the amazing F in with well controlled breathing, this 
vocal organ has, above all, a characteristic individuality that makes 
the voice not merely that of a soprano but of Anna Case. The 
evenness of the singing was remarkable, and the sustained purity 
of the upper tones, always musical, was worth a journey to hear. 
Miss Case sang an aria from “Carmen,” in which her almost im- 
perceptible development of the trill was most extraordinary; songs 
by Sjogren, Chopin (in English, “Sweet Was the Morning’’), a 
jewel of description; “Thy Hidden Gems Are Rich,” finely deliv- 
ered, and a song from Brahms, which closed her first group. Most 
brilliant vocalization was the “Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” and 
Miss Case responded te the encore with the Scotch ballad “My 
Laddie.” Her closing group included songs by Robert Franz, a 
lament by Kjerulf, with a moan of grief which was chilling in its 
reality, and two Wolf-Ferrari numbers. Trojans will long remember 
this exquisite voice, for platform,-—-Troy Daily 
limes, February 28, 1913. 


A recent New York tribute reads: 


Of the vocalists, Anna Case made the most favorable impression. 
There is no limit to the courage of this brilliant young soprano, 
who essayed the famous duo “La ci darem” Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” with Dinh Gilly without having had a rehearsal. 

Her solos were Michael's prayer from “Carmen” and the florid 
“Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma.” In both she was so ex- 
cellent that many of her listeners must have longed for an oppor- 
tunity to hear her sing “La Traviata’’ or one of the many florid 
roles for which her youth, beauty and vocal equipment make her 
so admirably fitted.—Evening N. Y., February 10, 1913. 

(Advertisement.) 


by voice, 


alt, 


ideal the concert 


from 


Telegram, 





A Leipsic Vocal Instructor. 

Clara Segnitz-Kihn, wife of Critic Eugen E. Segnitz, 
of the Leipziger Tageblatt, is one of Leipsic’s most cos- 
mopolitan vocal teachers. She has herself had numerous 
vocal teachers in Germany, and before her marriage she 
lived for some years inthe Russian Baltic provinces. Later 
she studied and traveled in many of Italy and 
France. In Leipsic she has been instructing singers for 
the last five or six years, and recently she has been giving 
attention largely to some vocal classes in a number of 
cities within short train runs from Leipsic. Nearly all 
those who apply for instruction already have sung, and 


cities 











Photo by Pieperhoff, Leipsic. 
MRS. SEGNITZ-KUHN. 


some of them have sung badly, so that there is generally 
a great deal of the customary remodeling and reforming 
necessary before satisfactory results are obtained. 





Mary Pinney with Hartford Club. 


Mary Pinney, the pianist, whose home is at 471 Park 
avenue, New York, played last week with the Hartford 
(Conn.) Musical Club, two groups of classical and modern 
compositions. Miss Pinney had her usual success 





Permission has been given to the Amalgamated Musi- 
cians’ Union of England to place a tablet in the Southamp- 
ton Central Library in memory of the musicians who lost 
their lives in the Titanic disaster. 
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John McCormack Delights Modern Troy. 


John McCormack, the golden voiced Irish tenor, gave a 
recital at Troy, N. Y., on Monday evening, February 24, 
and this is what the Troy Record of February 25 had to 
say about the brilliant event: 


Ihere is only one John McCormack in the land and he really 
belongs to the times when old chronicles tell of sweet voiced min- 
strels who wandered through the glades and along the highways 
and the byways and charmed their listeners with melodies fresh as 
those of the lark, or of the period when the troubadour with aban 
donment sang to my lady's eyelashes and gave his soul with his 
voice. Mr. McCormack quite measures up to that mark. He 
appeared at Music Hall last evening and gave the greatest of 
pleasura to an audience that packed that spacious auditorium. He 
was assisted by Ilse Veda Duttlinger, violinist, and Edwin Schneid 
er, pianist. 

The great Irish tenor, who has sung to audiences all over the 
world, was here for his third visit and his popularity can be gauged 
by the size of the audience which filled Music Hall from floor to 
dome. He was recalled after every group of songs and generously 
obliged with four extra offerings. When his last regular number 
had been sung and he had retired, the great audience remained 
seated and applauded until he turned graciously and gave with 
beautiful effect Blumenthal’s “Good Night, Beloved.” 

Mr. McCormack has the pure singing tone and “he learned to 
walk before he attempted to run.” That is paramount in the ar 
tistry shown when a beautiful voice is enabled to unfold the riches 
of the music world wherein great composers labored to produce 
their gems. Study, coupled with the genius of voice, made Mc 
Cormack. His singing appeals to all, those who have the critical 
sense highly developed and the greater number who simply love 
good music, especially if it be lyrical in melody and soft harmony. 
He has power, sweetness and great expression and as last night, 
when a number of his selections were of the Irish, who could resist 
the cajolery of that wonderful voice as it swelled from pianissimo 
to fortissimo, with the touch of the brogue breaking from the tim 
bre? It was a delightful evening of song—that every one who 
was present will agree to heartily. 

The singer's first offering was “Che gelida Manina,” from “La 
Boheme,” Puccini, and there the marvelous softness and seductive 
ness of his voice was shown. On his return he gave modern Irish 
songs: “A Broken Song,” Charles G. Stanford; “Grace for Light,” 
“Scythe Song” and “Sea Gypsy,” all by Hamilton Harty The 
audience was insistent this time and he was obliged to sing two 
more songs as encores, “Since You Went Away,” Johnson, and 
“Mother Machree,” the latter one of the selections that made 
Chauncey Olcott famous. McCormack and Olcott are close friends 

The next group was: “She Moved Thro’ the Fair,” arranged by 
Hughes; “Paisdin Fionn,” Milligan Fox; “Farewell My Gentle 
Harp,” Milligan Fox, and “Maureen,” Needham 

The closing numbers were “One Gave Me a Rose,” Edwin 
Schneider; “The Crying of Water,” Campbell Tipton; “A Serenade” 
and “Call Me No More,” the last two by C. W. Cadman 

It was a program that brought out about all the powers of Mr 
McCormack’s voice Figuratively speaking, he wandered through 
the aisles scattering roses rare for the gathering. 

Miss Duttlinger, who is but a miss in fact, as she is but a slip 
of a girl, showed power with the violin. She produced a sustained 
tone of richness and revealed almost intuitive knowledge of tech 


nic Her Wieniawski number, “Souvenir de Moscow,” was bril 
liantly rendered Her other offerings were ““Minuett,”” Mozart; 
“Poem,” Fibisch, and “Variations,” Tartini-Kreisler She was ob 


liged to respond to an encore when she gave Witheim's arrange 
ment of Schubert's “Ave Maria.” Mr. Schneider played the ac 
companiments for both and in addition gave Brahms’ “Rhapsodie” 
in a style to mark the finished artist 

The people of this city and vicinity who attended last evening 
and enjoyed the treat are indebted to Ben Franklin who brought 
Mr. McCormack here.—(Advertisement.) 





Nordica Triumphs in Portland, Ore. 

Lillian Nordica is having triumph after triumph on her 
far Western tour, as shown in previous press criticisms 
reproduced in Tue Musica Courter. When the great 
American prima donna sang in Portland, Ore., during the 
first week of February she was received by houses that 
were crowded with musical enthusiasts eager to hear that 
lovely voice. Some of the press tributes follow: 

THEY WANTED MORE AND NORDICA WAS GRACIOUS 
Music Lovers Sturrty Covipn’r Ger Exoven op Her Wonperrvut 
Sincine 

One of the richest vocal feasts that has been spread before Port- 
landers in many a day was partaken of by a large audience at the 
Heilig iast night when Lillian Nordica and her assisting artists 
appeared undcr that theater's management, From the greed for 
more manifested by the repeated and insistent recalls from the 
audience it was difficult to believe that they had been feasted anly 
the night before by Sembrich—but, this was Nordica, our own 
American star, as regal and magnificent as ever, with a voice of 
wonderful amplitude, when one considers that she began her grand 
opera career thirty-four years ago and has used it prodigally ever 
since, and even though the program was very long—containing 
twenty-two numbers in all, they clamored for more, and as a con- 
sequence eleven encores were given by the singer and her assistant, 
William Morse Rummel, violinist. 

Although for so many years she has been accepted as the leading 
exponent of Wagnerian roles, by a request, the only Wagnerian 
number appearing on the program—Elizabeth’s aria from “Tann 
hauser”—was supplanted by the aria in the second act from “Ma 
dama Butterfly,” given with exquisite beauty—a lyricism and pathos 
that wrought her hearers into a wild demonstration of delight. As 
if to further complete her triumph the singer, in response to this 
demand, gave the superb Brinnhilde “Battle Cry,” heard here 
twice before in the last year, once when sung by Schumann-Heink 
and more recently by Gadski This number and the “Er! King” 
were made the basis for comparative study by a large number of 
critical hearers in the audience. Madame Nordica gave an inter 
pretation of the great Schubert song that was conspicuous for its 
dramatic fire and subtle shadings, while her tonal beauty, particu 
larly in the softer pianissimo passages, was pure delight. 

The program was unique for the number of English songs which 
are ever grateful to an audience of English speaking people and 
particularly so when the enunciation of the artist was as superb as 
that of Madame Nordica. Three of her encores were in English— 
Wakefield-Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “Mighty 


Lak a Rose” and the familiar setting of the Browning poem, “The 
Year’s At the Spring.” By a coincidence Arensky’s “But Lately 
in Dance,” which Sembrich sang the previous night, was given 
also in the last group of songs by Madame Nordica, with a fine 
appreciation of its beauty and pathos.—Portland (Ore.) Evening 
Telegram, February 6, 1913. 

PACKED HOUSE HEARS NORDICA. 


Famous Dramatic Soprano RespoNps to MANy CALLs For ENcoRES 


Lillian Nordica was welcomed last night by a packed 
house at the Heilig. The famous dramatic soprano returned in 
even better trim than on her last visit here some years ago and 
time seems to have dealt very leniently with her and her vocal 
powers The assisting artist, William Morse Rummel, violinist, was 
worthy of the place and Romayne Simmons was a very able accom 
panist. 

rhe opening numbers did not appeal so strongly to the critical 
listener, but during the progress of the program Madame Nordica 
came into her own and again made secure the reputation that she 
bas enjoyed for many years—that of one of the foremost operatic 
stars on the concert stage. Her encores were Beach's “The Year's 
at the Spring,” Wakefield-Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Nevin's “Mighty Lak a Rose,” the aria in the second act 
of Puccini's “Madama Butterfly” and “Brinnhilde’s Cry,” from the 
Journal, Portland, February 6, 1913 


Vaikyrie.”—Oregon Daily J 
The following story from the Morning Register, of 
Eugene, Ore., gives the details of the wonderful Nordica 
concert in that town: 
NORDICA'’S SINGING GRAND. 
Diva Enturatts Evcene AvDIENC? 
TRIBUTE OF DEEP SILENCE FOLLOWED BY THUNDEROUS APPLAUSE GREETS 
SIMPLE WORDS OF “MIGHTY LAK a kosE.” 


Lillian Nordica has come and gone, and another epoch in 
Eugene's musical history has been recorded About half the town 
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was there to help in the recording, too, for nearly every seat in 
he Christian Church was filled, Nor was the audience composed 
4 a set of folks whose brows reach farther back than they really 
should Everybody was there, thus proving that Eugene is a 
music loving town 

Madame Nordica—no this is not a criticism; it would take nerve 
to criticise Nordica—Madame Nordica is really magnificent. As 
you sit and listen to those rounded, perfect notes that climb and 


climb and climb, and never leave the rasping impression that they 
have climbed a flight too high, you have the comforting cons 


th 


ness that kings and queens and dukes and other royalty have n 
ing on you, for they can hear nothing better Nordica is wholly 


satisfying. After you listen to the concert you start home with the 


comfortable feeling that the price of admission has been wel 
vested. 

There was one little point about the concert that was especially 
interesting—humanly interesting This was the way that two num 
bers brought out the fact that after all it is the familiar things—the 
things that another used to do and say and sing—that really touch 
people's hearts In a program bristling with names hard to pr 
nounce, Madame Nordica sang just one little bit of “Mighty Lak 
a Rose,” and she got a tense rvilence while she was singing and a 


thunder of applause after she finished that was a real tribute 
Likewise, her violinist, Mr. Rummel, played as an encore just a 
little bit of “Swance River,” and you could have heard a pin drop 
so fearful was the entire audience that it would lose a note 

Really, Eugene owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs, Wade Nor 


dica was splendid and she was appreciated May her shadow 
never ow less.—(Advertisement.) 





Margaret Horne Plays at Vassar. 

Margaret Horne, violinist, who is a member of the 
faculty of the University of West Virginia (Morgantown) 
appeared at a concert given at Vassar College, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y., on February 5. Assisted at the piano by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Miss Horne revealed herself well 
equipped as a technician, and her wonderful bowing par 
ticularly impressed those familiar with violin art. A suite 
by Schutt was beautifully played and other numbers also 
elicited much praise. Miss Horne has studied with the 
late Lady Halle and also with Joachim in Berlin and 
Sevcik at Prague. She has toured with such famous sing- 
ers as Melba, Albani and Charles Santley. She is a native 
of Glasgow and is widely esteemed throughout Great 
Britain. The rare old violin owned by Miss Horne was 
presented to her by the Lord Provost. 





Clifford Cairns in Oratorio. 

Clifford Cairns again has distinguished thimself as 4 
singer in oratorio. The appended notices tell of his recent 
success in New Jersey: 

Not a litt! 


himself in t 





e curiosity was felt as to how Mr. Cairns would acquit 
h 





e title role, No part in oratorio affords the singtr 
essaying it more effective opportunities for employing his vocal 


resources, his technical accomplishments or_his temperamental equip 


ment in interpretative effort Dramatic power as well as abundant 
tone and skill in vocalization are demanded Mr. Cairns admirably 
met the requirements He was sure of himself at all times, 


In the exacting “Is Not His Word Like a Fire?” he delivered 
the rapid phrases with a volubility, fervor and authority that kin 
fled enthusiasm 

His singing of the “Lord God of Abraham” was suave in style 
and imbued with the intensity of feeling charging the prophets 


yiceation 





Fine dignity and opulence of tone marked his singing of “It Is 
Enough,” 
His performance on a whole ranks him with the most gifted in 


terpreters of the role now to be heard in this country Newark 


bruary 19, 1913 


Evening News, Fe 
From the opening recitative to the end of the work the audience 
was held as if spellbound Mr. Cairns seemed truly inspired. 
Never was the passage “It Is Enough” more beautifully and 
oulfully sung rhe part of Elijah dominated the whole work, 
as it should.-Montclair Times, February , 1913 


Elijah is, of course, the premier part, and Clifford Cairns 
brought to it a voice of noble quality, range, sonority and skill in 


lelivery, 
rhe immense advance which Mr. Cairns has made in the art of 
vocalization since he first became known in Moniclair stamps him 
’ 


a singer of great possibilities who may yet succeed Myron 


Whitney as a master of his craft,-Editorial in Montclair Times 


( Advertisement.) 


Large Choral Works by Hugo Kaun. 

Che gifted and prolific composer, Hugo Kaun, has been 
giving much of his inspiration of late years to the creation 
of some large choral works with orchestra. The one firm 
of Julius Heinrich Zimmermann, in Leipsic, has three of 
these in print, and two of them are already supplied with 
English as well as German texts. The latter two aré his 
setting of the Psalm 126, and his secular oratorio, “Mother 
Earth,” to a text by G. P. S. Cabanis. The third import 
ant work, though not yet supplied with English text, is a 
festival cantata, written at the request of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Arts, and first performed by them im recent 
celebration of the Kaiser's birthday, on January 27. Th 
work is equally appropriate in celebration of the coming 
jubilee of the Kaiser's reign, and it is expected that the 
cantata will receive many performances by German socie 


ties all over the world, and particularly in Germany and 


\ustria [he cantata employs only mixed chorus and 
orchestra. Kaun’s setting of Psalm 126, for mixed choru 

orchestra and organ a piano, was rive its inaugural 
performance in November, to11, by the Breslau Bach 
Verein, under Karl Greulich. The work ts detinitely an 
nounced for rendit at Hagen by Conductor Laux, by 
the Baden-Baden Cecilia Verein, under Schafer, by th 
Berliner Singakademie, under the distinguished composer 
and conductor Georg Schumann The very first Leipsx 


performance will be in June this year by the Bach Verein, 
under Karl Straube, to whom the work is dedicated 

Che inaugural giving of the oratorio “Mother Earth” is 
not yet settled upon, though various organizations are 
negotiation The J. H. Zimmermann press has further 
three mixed choruses 4 capella in Kaun’s setting of a 
Hollandisches Wiegenlied,” a “Madrigal” and the “Marz 
flut” by Siegbert Salter The “Hollandisches Wiegenlied’ 
is further issued at a male chorus and as a solo song with 
prano accompaniment 

Kaun’s big orchestral overture, “Am Rhein,” is also in 
the Zimmermann press and is enjoying frequent perform 
ance. Among the better known organizations which have 
already given it are the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of 
Chicago, under Stock, and by various conductors in Ber 
lin, Hamburg, Gérlitz, Nordhausen and Dortmund 





Rider-Kelsey and the Oratorio Sceciety. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the distinguished American s 
prano, is the first artist engaged by th: New York Ora 
torio Society for the season of 1913-14 fefore Madame 
Rider-Kelsey departed for her far Western recital tour 
with Claude Cunningham, baritone, she was booked by 
the Oratorio Society for the two performarces of “The 
Messiah,” to be given at Carnegie Hall, December 26 and 
27 These ippearances will constitute the fourteenth tim 
Madame Rider-Kelsey has sung in Handel’ ratorio with 
this society, and it will be her twenty-second concert un 


der the same auspices, she having sung a rformances 


of many other works 





‘Daughter, you haven’t known him long enough.’ 
“Father, I have known him intimately for a week.” 

“A couple must have similar tastes to take them in har 
mony through the long journey of life.” 

“We have them. We both like musical comedy and 


golf.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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IS SUCCESSOR 
TO PADEREWSK 


Max Pauer Makes Boston 
Debut at Symphony 
Matinees. 


ACCORDED OVATION 


Lendvai's Symphony in D Major 
Proves a Disappointment. 
Muck Conducts. 


By E. F. Harkins. 
“Paderewski's successor,” Max 
Pauer, made his Boston debut yes- 
terday at the Symphony matinee, 


| winning & well-earned ovation and) 
were 


prompting the question why this 
great, mature, almost middle-aged 
artist was not introduced to Bos- 
tonians long ago. And the most re- 
markable thing of all is that this 


©} most polished of the German pianists 
| sored a bDriliiant and popular cussess 


with a Mendelssohn concerto (No. 1) 


that was never before thought worthy 


store an @ Berenhan= 
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2920 Van Buren Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 13, 1913- 


Marcella Sembrich gave two concerts this month and 
once more demonstrated what art can achieve. Especially 
delightful was the Saturday afternoon program, which was 
given with all her old-time grace and sparkle. Thursday 
evening the program was enhanced by the fine playing of 
the young cellist whom Madame Sembrich has discov- 
ered and given to the world, and it is safe to predict a 
career for Gutia Casini, At seventeen years he is already 
an artist with tone, temperament and a style distinctly 
individual. It is well nigh impossible to say anything new 
about that master accompanist, Frank La Forge, for about 
everything has been said, but he is a whole host and a 
never ceasing delight to the music lover. His marvelous 
memory and almost supernatural grasp of the singer’s re- 
quirements have placed him in a unique position. His 
gifts as a composer are also marked, as is well known, 
his songs being among the most beautiful and singable 
of the modern writers. 

nne 

It was a great pleasure to the musical public to have the 
opportunity to hear Signor de la Cruz and his talented 
wife, Vera Doria, in two Wagnerian recitals on January 
31 and February 5 at the beautiful Morosco Theater. At 
his appearance with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
Signor de la Cruz was unfortunate in having too heavy 
an accompanist, especially as he was not entirely recovered 
from a serious illness. But it is a very common fault of 
orchestras to cover a singer. The two recitals in the 
smaller theater under more favorable conditions revealed 
a voice of rare beauty and interpretative ability worthy 
to portray the great musical composition, Mlle. Doria has 
a lyric voice of much sweetness and the simple, unaffected 
earnestness absolutely free from pose that always bespeaks 
the sincere artist. She also has deep musical feeling. 
Signor de la Cruz will be soloist at the next Brahms 
Quintet concert. These two gifted artists are remaining 
among us at a great sacrifice to their professional duties, 
but are held by the illness of Mlle. Doria’s mother, whose 
serious condition makes their presence imperative. Mlle. 
Doria has been offered the leading role in Mr. Morosco’s 
new musical play and may accept in order to remain near 
her mother. RRR 


The People’s Orchestra concerts continue in favor and 
grow in value as the men get more practice and Mr. 
Lebegott is able to introduce gradually the compositions 
of more serious character. The concert of February 2 
included Brahms’ “Tragic Overture” and Howard Brock- 
way’s “Sylvan Suite,” and for lightcr numbers, Saint- 
Saens “Danse Macabre” and Verdi's “Overture to Des- 
tiny.” Grace Widney Mabee, a popular singer, gave a 
dramatic rendition of Salome’s aria from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” bringing out the plaintive and passionate 
appeal of this favorite aria. She was warmly applauded, 
and as encore gave a beautiful rendition of Gertrude Ross’ 
“Dawn in the Desert” from her “Desert Suite.” This she 
was obliged to repeat, and motioning to Mrs. Ross, who 
sat in the audience, made her rise and share the honors. 
At the concert February g the program opened with the 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,” Smetana, and it was a 
performance creditable to any orchestra, revealing a fine 
understanding of the spirit of the work. The writer never 
has heard as good a performance of the “Semiramide” 
overture as was given last Sunday. It possessed a light- 
ness and delicacy as well as a brilliancy and vivacity only 
possible to the Latin temperament. “Valse Triste,” by 
Sibelius, was also well played. As no American com- 
poser’s name appeared, and as it is intended always to 
have one on the program, Mr. Lebegott played a little 
minuet from his “Spring Suite,’ which was most ac- 
ceptable. Charles Demorest, organist, was the soloist. 
Mr. Demorest is also well known as a composer and ac- 
companist. He gave Guilmant’s Second Symphony for the 
organ in a scholarly manner, and. it was ali the more 
worthy of comment as it was played without rehearsal, and 
it speaks well for both the orchestra and soloist that no 
one would have suspected it from the result. Mr. Demo- 
rest was heartily encored. 

nner 

The plans for the new chorus being organized by the 
Music Teachers’ Association are progressing well and a 
rehearsal will soon be called. Charles Farwell Edson, 
manager of the People’s Orchestra, and Fred Ellis, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles branch of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, as well as the other members, are laboring 
unceasingly for this and for the Spring Musical Festival, 
when we shall have our own orchestra, our own chorus 
and our own soloists, and “prove the stuff that is in us.” 

zere 

Besides Madame Sembrich, L. E. Behymer this month 
has presented Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, whom 


I was unable to hear, and Kitty Cheatham, the popular 
entertainer, who delighted a large audience of children 
and grown-ups with her unique and characteristic songs 
and readings, Mary Louise Rochester at the piano. 
nee 
Mildred Langworthy, coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
in Symphony Hall Thursday afternoon, February 6, pre- 
senting an interesting program, including a number of new 
things, as well as many favorites. Her voice is especially 
beautiful in the upper register and she gives each number 
its requisite interpretation, showing herself to be the seri- 
ous student. She was assisted at the piano by Frarices 
Ray. 
nee 
The second Ellis Club concert proved a great treat, as 
it was an exceptionally fine program and the season's prac- 
tice showed in the work of the club. Also a few decided 
novelties added to the interest, and the use of the or- 
chestral accompaniment in the Converse number, as well 
as the number by the orchestra, added variety to the even- 
ing. In so excellent a program it is difficult to select any 
favorites. The opening number, “Invictus,” of Huhn, was 
a magnificent and stately challenge to fate and was given 
a noble, dignified and spirited rendition. As a direct con- 
trast the little “Cradle Song” of Saar’s was equally well 
interpreted. The arrangement of the old German “Drink- 
ing Song” as made by Henry Schoenfeld and dedicated to 
the Ellis Club was a great favorite, and like the Cradle 
Song, had to be repeated. The most pretentious number 
was the serenade by Converse with two solo voices and an 
orchestra of nine pieces, Arnold Krause, concert master, 
beside the piano. The soloists for the evening were Mrs. 
Stanley Ross Fisher and G. Haydn Jones. Each assisted 
in this number and Mrs. Fisher sang twice alone. It is to 
be hoped that we may often hear Mrs. Fisher, for work 
like hers is not only a rare treat but an education to 
young singers. Her voice is of a warm, vibrant quality 
of unusually even texture throughout, and she sings with 
a thorough understanding of vocal production. Also her 
diction in both the English and French texts was abso- 
lutely clear. She was enthusiastically recalled each time. 
Mr. Jones displayed a lyric tenor of good timbre and met 
the requirements of the part admirably. The important 
part given to the harp in this number was most effective 
and was played by Myrtie Ouellet in a way to delight 
everyone. Miss Ouellet is harpist with the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss O’Donoughue, the regular accompanist of 
the club, was unable to be present owing to illness, and 
on short notice Mrs. Hennion Robinson took her place. 
Mrs. Robinson is an accompanist of rare ability and one 
of the best and most favorably known on the Coast. Her 
flawless work added the last touch to a delightful even- 
ing. Mr. Poulin, the capable conductor of this and the 
Lyric Club, is accomplishing some fine work with both and 
acquiring more than a local reputation. Visiting musi- 
cians speak with much praise of these two organizations. 
Following was the program: “Invictus,” Huhn; “The 
Crusaders,” MacDowell; “Air de Salome” (“Herodiade”), 
Massenet; “Cradle Song,” Saar; “Im Tiefen Keller,” 
Schoenfeld; “Serenade,” Converse; “Strike the Anvil; 
Make It Sound,” Randegger; “Beauteous Night,” Offen- 
bach; pastorale rondo, from suite op. 82, Gouvy; (a) “A 
Toi,” (b) “Soupir,” Widor; (c) “Love Is the Wind,” Mc- 
Fadyen; “Now the Night in Starlit Splendor,” Donizetti. 
RnRre 
The last program of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra was exceptionally good and contained much of in- 
terest as well as being played with a great deal of vitality 
and finish. Harley Hamilton, conductor, gave comprehen- 
sive readings to each of the three numbers. The Men- 
delssohn symphony was thoroughly classical and given a 
clear and consistent exposition. It was much enjoyed, but 
the MacDowell suite proved the greatest favorite, especially 
the first and last movements, which seemed to make special 
appeal. Clifford Lott, than whom no singer is more 
greatly enjoyed and appreciated, was the soloist. Mr. 
Lott’s voice is a beautiful resonant baritone of wide range 
and he sings with the broad insight into the heart of the 
composition and a warmth of feeling that belongs to the 
artist and student. It is a source of gratification to Mr. 
Lott’s many friends and admirers to learn that he is being 
appreciated beyond his immediate environment. He leaves 
the latter part of March for a trip East, where he is en- 
gaged as soloist with the St. Cecilia Society of Boston 
early in April. Upon Mr. Lott’s return from his last trip 
abroad he reopened a former very pleasant intercourse with 
Arthur Foote and appeared in recital at the New England 
Conservatory, the result being his engagement as soloist for 
the St. Cecilia Society this season. On his way East Mr. 
Lott will stop at San Francisco, Portland and Chicago, 
where he will do some singing. Also he will visit New 
York and complete arrangements with his managers for 
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next year’s engagements. Mr. Lott’s plans include a three 
months’ season in the East each year, and no one of his 
friends doubts that this means his future recognition as 
one of the leading baritones of this country. This year 
he plans to return the first part of May, as he does not 
feel he can leave his pupils and other engagements longer 
at this time. 


nRR 
The Ebell Club musical program for February was given 
Monday, February 10, by Gertrude Cohen, pianist; Jamie 


W. Overton, violinist, and Will Garroway, accompanist. 
Each of these talented young musicians has been praised 
in these columns before and the combination proved a 
happy one. The classical program was enjoyed by a full 
house that showed a thorough appreciation of the treat 
given. 

nee 


Some little time ago the Los Angeles Musical College 
began a comprehensive series of music extension course 
recitals in the towns adjacent to Los Angeles. A series 
of five recitals have been given in Glendale, Sierra Madre, 
Glendora, Sawtelle and Santa Monica to large and inter- 
ested audiences. The first recital in each town was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Girard, Ray Hastings and Madame 
Von Grofe-Menasco. The 
Anthony E. Carlson, Vernon Spencer 
Carlson. 
Fannie C. Dillon, W. E. The 
fourth recital was given by William Hooper Howells, Ralph 
Wylie, Mrs. Ramona Rollins-Wylie and George Clerbois 
The fifth os was given by Will E. Bates, C. S. De 


second recital was given by 


and Edna Drynan- 


Hullinger and Lila Trenan. 


lano, Mrs. DeLano, Kathryn Thompson and William 
Hooper aie In addition to the faculty recitals that 
have recently been given, another series of recitals is 
booked for the near future in the city. 


Jane CATHERWOOD. 


Camille Decreus’ Press Tributes. 

Camille Decreus, the French pianist who was brought 
over to America this season by Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian 
violinist, and who is the and associate artist 
with the great violin virtuoso, 


the appended press notices, set to his 


accompamist 


has, as may be seen from 


credit many suc- 
cesses: 

Camille Decreus accompanied with remarkable taste and his skill 
and artistic sympathies were apparent in a suite of three numbers, 


with its rich color and charming sentiment. Two recalls marked 
the appreciation of the audience.-The Toronto World, February 20, 
1913. 


The Beethoven “Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47" was the opening num- 
ber on the program. In this the soloist Ysaye was associated with 
Camille Decreus. He with Mr. Ysaye in a 


splendid performance . . Mr. Decreus’ playing is his excee 


shared the honors 
lingly 
fluent, absolutely certain technic which is a characteristic of French 
The Rochester Herald, 


pianists and students of the French school, 
February 21, 1913. 


And in his accompanist, Camille Decreus, Ysaye has an artist 
worthy to be associated with himself Both in his accompaniments 
numbers Mr. Decreus showed himself the possessor of 
admirable technic and temperamental sympathy, both factors con 
tributing to additional rare treat afforded by the 
master artist.—The Union and Advertiser, Rochester, February 21, 


1913. 


and solo 


pleasure in the 





Mr. Decreus played a Rachmaninoff “Prelude in Reverie Noc 
turne” of his own and “Fileuses pres de Cantarec” by Rhene Baton, 
The playing was admirably clear and the numbers chosen were in 
excellent contrast. The “Reverie” was most pleasing, melodic and 
graceful and the final number showed true brillance and power and 
the player was rewarded with spontaneous and hearty applause. 


The Hartford Daily Courant, January 14, 1913. 





Mr. Decreus, the pianist, gave an excellent performance and ac 
companied Ysaye in all his numbers with musicianly discretion and 
appealing sympathy.—The Toronto Globe, February 20, 1913. 
Camille Decreus, who acted as gave the soloist splen 
did support. Ysaye is by no means casy to follow, and there was 
need for the accompanist to display almost as much art as did the 
violinist Mr. Decreus was quite able to accomplish the task that 
fell to his lot, and in addition to this he added a pleasing touch to 


accompanist, 


the program by playing a solo group.—The Indianapolis Star, Jan- 
wary 20, 1913 
Mr, Decreus, when playing with the violinist, had found such 


favor with the audience that when he appeared to play his group of 
piano nembers he was cordially greeted He, too, plays with fine 
and with brilliancy, at the same time with a 
showing great skill especially in the left 


The Indianapolis News, Jan- 


ease and surety great 
and 
He was recalied four times 


1913. 


lightness delicacy, 
hand. 


wary 20, 





Decreus’ num- 
Though it can 
night 


Mr. Ysaye’s accompanist is Camille Decreus. Mr 
bers came next and were particularly delightful. 
sing wooingly, the violin is an intense instrument and last 
after the high wrought feeling of those two violin numbers, the 
mellow piano notes of the prelude by Rachmaninoff fell upon grate- 
Mr. Decreus also played a very beautiful “Reverie Noc- 
own and a strange little thing, “Fileuse pres de Can- 
tarec” by Rhene Baton. In response to the insistent applause the 
pianist played a fugue by Mendelssohn and an impromptu by 
Schenectady Gazette, February 7, 1913 


ful cars. 
turne” of his 


Fauré.— 





shared honors with the violinist. He 
choral by Mendelssohn, also 


pianist, 
the fugue and 


Camille Decreus, 
played delightfully 





The third recital was given by Catherine Shank, 


. Frangois de Paul Marchant sur les flots” by Liszt, impromptu 
by G. Fauré, his own compositions proving to be the favorites. 
His touch is pleasing and clear cut. His style is finished and his 
interpretations very artistic—The Grand Rapids News, January 7, 
1913. 





Much may well be said of Camille Decreus, pianist. As a co- 
laborator, his work is judicious and artistic and his accompaniments 
are meritorious from almost every standpoint as a soloist. His 
own composition was scholarly and beautiful. He produces a sweet, 
mellow tone and his technic is crisp and well defined —The Grand 
Rapids Herald, January 7, 1913 





He played with distinction 


Mr. Decreus was a happy surprise. 
the Rachmaninoff prelude, his own “Reverie Nocturne” and a 














Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
CAMILLE DECREUS 


Rhene Baton, 
standard one expects of a 
The Hartford Daily Times, 


tripping number entitled “Fileuses pres de Cantarec,” 
all of which 
concert by Ysaye and his 


January 14, 1913. (Advertisement. 


were in keeping with the 


compeers. 


De Treville Sings “Laiime” in Toronto. 


donna, 


Yvonne de Treville, the American 
the title role in 


Montreal Opera Company in 


prima Sang 
with the 


on the night of 


the performance of “Lakme” 


Toronto, 


February 10. The following press criticisms show that 
Miss De Treville achieved a brilliant success: 
The famous bell song from the second act of “Lakme” is d« 


it that she made her 
This bit of florid soprano singing 
the prima donna last night in a manner 
audience that almost taxed the ca 


Treville’s piece de resistance. It was with 
great hit at the Arena concerts. 
was done by 
for her a real ovation 
pacity 
would call it vocal 
a rare clarity of 


that earned 
from the 


of the house It is a most exacting vocal effort—the layman 


gymnastics Madame de Treville sang it with 


tone and a smoothness of execution that was de 


lightful, Nor did she lose any of the dramatic value of the scene, 
except (and in this indictment nearly all operatic stars may be in 
cluded) that it rather removes the tragic touch when the singer 


steps to the footlights and beams smiles in answer to applause at 
the very moment when the action of the opera demands that she 
-Toronto Daily Star 


show signs of most intense terror and grief 


February 20, 1913. 





Again last night did the Montreal Opera Company demonstrate 
that it stars in 


Toronto festival “Lakme” 


operadom for its 
heard 


is drawing on Europe's finest 


For in the title role of was 





Yvonne de Treville whose voice created such a sensation at the 
opening of the Arena Her favorite role, Madame de Treville has 
sung it in Brussels, Vienna and St. Peterburg with such success 
that many declare the mantle of Marie Van Zant, for whom 
Delibes wrote the part, has descended upon her.—Toronto Daily 
News, February 20, 1913. 

Mademoiselle de Treville made an instant impression, both with 
her pervasive love acting and with her deliciously avian soprano 
liltings, The extraordinarily difficult florid solos in the second act, 
she sang as if she were not a human being, but a voice being 


a master flautist and clarity of her 
“high-high C's,” 
coloratura stunts had something more 


Toronto Even 


played upon by The purity 


tones, even on the positively astonished the au 
dience, and for once 
than mere astounding dexterities or vocal mechanics 


ing Telegram, February 2, 1913 


in them 





Very tenderly and with the highest musical art, Treville 
throughout, and at the close of each act 


again.—Toronto World, February 20, 1913. 


sang 


was recalied again and 





The artist's call at the commencement of the aria was a little dis 
appointing, but when she entered into the itself, there was 
nothing left to be desired. The melting beauty of the high notes, 
the perfect control of the tricky passages, and, above all, 
ing of the trilis—a vocal feat so loved by Madame Tetrazzini 
bined to make a piece of vocalism that would alone have justified 
the production of the opera.—Toronto Mail and Empire, February 
2, 1913 (Advertisement.) 
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RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 
Chestnut and Twenty- eccend Streets, Philadelphia 


A Refined Home- 
like Hotel, Cater- 
ing to Discrimi- 
nating Transient 
and Permanent 
Guests. Located 
in the very heart 
of Philadelphia's 
most select resi- 
dential section, 
yet within five 
minutes’ walk of 
the railroad sta- 
tions, shopping 
district and the- 
| atres. 

An_ exclusive 
cafe; cuisine and service of the highest standard. 


European plan, $1.50 per day and up 
American plan, $4.00 per day and up 


Charles Duffy, Manager 
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PUBLICATIONS Zi 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mvu- 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also undersiood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in thts column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusiIcac 
Courrer assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 








Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

PATRIOTIC Aut Nations.” 
Granville Bantock for medium voice, 

There 

f sixty-one songs, filling 151 pages. 

tor is sufficient guarantee that no pains have been spared 

as possible and free 


Sixty SONGS OF Edited by 
ire thirty-four nations represented in this album 
The name of the ed- 

k hese » mm ¢ necesita 
to make these melodies as correct 
from ali extraneous additions and alterations of would be 
Che accompaniments are simple, as befits na- 


improvers 
tional airs, and Granville Bantock has refrained from dis- 
playing his harmonic skill in his chords beyond making the 
harmonies as simple as possible. The volume is engraved 
nd printed in conformity with the other volumes of the 
Musicians’ Library, and forms one of the most valuable 
ilections of the series. The famous songs and instru- 
mental works of the great composers, of which most of 
the volumes of the Musicians’ Library consist, can be had 
in various editions and are comparatively easy of access. 


But such a superb collection of national airs uniformly ed- 
ted by an acknowledged musical scholar is not so readily 


found in a publisher's list, and it should be welcomed by 
all students and lovers of music 


Meiopy 1n E Fiat By Tschaikowsky, arranged for 
organ by Harvey B. Gaul. 

This attractive melody by the great Russian composer 
lends itself well to the organ, and will prove attractive to 
organists in Harvey B. Gaul’s excellent arrangement. 

\ SeLection From THE Piano Works or Russian Com- 


POSERS 
There are many very interesting and attractive works in 
this list of varying degrees of difficulty, from Karganoff’s 
petit valse in E to Rubinstein’s valse caprice in E flat. It 


will be seen from the appended list that most of these 
works are very modern. Personal taste alone must be the 

tide in selecting from these well written compositions, 
which we strongly commend to students of the piano 
In our opinion these Russian masters have succeeded in 
penetrating to the inner nature of the piano more success- 
fully than many eminent composers of other nationalities 
have done We cannot wish for a more graceful, insinu 
ting, and thoroughly musical example of salon music than 


Eduard Schuett’s “A Ja bien-aimée” valse. 
lhe Works in this collection are fingered, fully edited 
Ditson style, such as is found in 


nd printed in the best 


the Musicians’ Library 


FIRST SERIES 
(Le rossignol) (transcribed by Franz Liszt), 
Alexander Alabieff 
obese EK, Aleneff 
.«+» Mili Balakirev 
, odie) Genari Karganoff 
» Brook (Au .Genari Karganoff 
euse, in D flat ...Genari Karganoff 
euse, in | Genari Karganoff 
Genari Karganoff 
.Genari Karganoff 
...Genari Karganoff 
Valse, in A flat Genari Karganoft 
Mazurka, in F minor .Anatole Liadow 
rhe Music Box (Une tabatiére 4 musique) (Valse badinage), 
Anatole Liadow 
-Anatole Liadow 
Serge Rachmaninoff 
Rachmaninoft 
Serge Rachmaninoff 
Serge Rachmaninoff 


Nightingale 


\ ¢, in D flat 


The Lark (L’alouette) (transcribed by Glinka) 


rursseau) 


D flat 


in | 
D flat 


Vaise, 


nade n 


sharp 


lwo preludes 
Barcarolle, in G minor 
Melodie, in E 
Melodie, in E 
Nocturne, in 


major . Serge 
minor 


A minor 


Polickinelle (Punchinello) Serge Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, in C sharp minor Serge Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, in G minor Serge Rachmaninoff 
Serenade, in B flat minor Serge Rachmaninoff 
Valse, in A .... Serge Rachmaninoff 
Fourth barcarolle, in G .Anton Rubinstein 


Anton Rubinstein 
Anton Rubinstein 
...Anton Rubinstein 
seved Anton Rubinstein 
...Anton Rubinstein 
.Anton Rubinstein 


Hochzeitstug (Feramors) 

Kamennoi-Ostrow 

Melody, in F 

Melody, in F (arranged by Leom Keach)... 
Polka 


Romance, 


Boheme 


in F 


Perens, fn TE Bato sinke cccesine ccvsvaredevccstuss Anton Rubinstein 
Turkish March (Marche 4 la turque) (transcribed from Beethoven’s 

Ruins of Athens) ..........+-..++0++e++++++e.-Anton Rubinstein 
Vales cnprice, in E flat 2.0: ccccscccccccscccvsenvens’ Anton Rubinstein 
A la bien-aimée (To my dearest) ......-.-..--se sees Eduard Schuett 
Cantabile ...Eduard Schuett 


j pundake ce aoguel Eduard Schuett 
...-Eduard Schuett 


Canzonetta, in D 
Gavotte humoresque 
NEN: s/a he p dante usebaeseetnabigh neces divseeeraee Eduard Schuett 
Romancce, in G flat (Poésie) .... Eduard Schuett 
Valse mignonne, in A flat .....-...6-eeeeeeeeeeseeees Eduard Schuett 
i 2. 6 eg ReerPerrerreerr re rere ere Eduard Schuett 
a I on sca cance k:vduseneedn pies éasbeu sy Cee eee 


Four Compositions ror Prano, “Cuanson,” “THe Guits,” 
“Nocturne,” “Vatse Impromptu.” By Richard Platt. 
This composer is certainly modern in his tendencies and 
fond of experimenting in harmony. His somewhat daring 
combinations of notes are controlled by a sane judgment, 
however, and never become musical anarchy. Richard 
Platt, moreover, writes well for the piano, and has some- 
thing to say as a composer. We call the attention of seri- 
ous pianists to these new works, which are too difficult for 
the raw amateur, not merely on account of their technical 
demands, but because of the high interpretive skill they 
require from the pianist. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 

“Cyrano.” Opera in four acts, book by W. J. Henderson, 
after the drama by Edmund Rostand. Music composed 
by Walter Damrosch. 

An account of the first performance of this opera, to- 
gether with a brief review of the music, will be found in 











No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 


Concert Direction M. HW. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 




















another column of this issue of THe Musicat Courter. 
It is necessary for us only to call attention to the publica- 
tion of the work by the G. Schirmer Company which in 
itself is a sufficient guarantee that the engraving and print- 
ing are of the very best. We note on page 43 that the 
librettist has altered the famous line from Dryden's “Alex- 
ander’s Feast’—“None but the brave deserves the fair”— 
to the colloquial version of the line, “None but the brave 
deserve the fair.” Whether this change was made with 
intention or is the result of carelessness we cannot say. It 
is unimportant, in any case, especially in the midst of 
so much really very fine and elevated language. 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 


“AtpuM oF Twetve Prano Preces py Russtan Com- 


POSERS.” 

Chis beautifully engraved and printed collection of new 
Russian music for the piano consists of works that are 
practically unknown to the American public, but which are 
now put within reach of every one: 


Fughetta ery SE 


PUGS akc ki vccawcevicctcsasdecescensenennysshetconauaneel César Cui 
GOWGIER: | 6i60-ssnde'ereas seenuee cunseentevanad 06 6-4nue 6 5cuGieleneee 
REED 0s nncen.cvsscisns secharcckussdnresuagsenhescutanee R. Gliére 
ROOD  nwndnuksieuseene-¢0n0nesseGtues s enye heees cae 
RG SRGUNS sv adc és 0ccscvencebes cnn egush 460% be eka eee ee 
Rerceuse ........0005 .ssseeeeP. Kvostchinsky 
Italian Serenade . Ser | 
re Tee em P ET rr 
PROMRIIIED ino 0 000k sb asiKn sds eauesbae vecsdanndintsceo wer S. Rachmaninoff 
Dasa Gon CRGROAD cciveccc dtdecnecsuedvesecusnenntete W. Rebikoff 


sven cceunkeuseaas Jos. Wihtol 


Slumber Song 


‘“Atsum oF Prano Preces sy Frencu Composers.” 

This album is similar in style and appearance with the 
Russian album, and contains about the same quantity of 
music. The compositions are longer, though the com- 
posers are fewer: 


RE. ba vince biti a nbeks ss ssentiens wererrrryy Ve 
Reverie ee waeuebes cessveseessC, Debussy 
Valse romantique ......... 6.5.0 seseees creeeeeesC, Debussy 
Secs WIG TRUEE d's widens eetacas rere Se 
La veillee re lange guardien ...............5.0cseees .....G, Pierné 
POR onc cdcduancs $000 0eixdeickewnodel nb o> bbe On Qulgucein cee eee 
Ea ROE ip accknkins sadeee dead ee rceehatoeasboalt C. Saint-Saéns 
Bold Ge MAD skis <i vosdeingnwccundecesccstcc canmaaes Ch. M. Widor 


These works are fine examples of the French school in 


its best sense, from the almost classical Saint-Saéns to the 

ultra-modern Ravel. 

“Six CHoruses For Two-part Women’s Voices, WITH 
Piano AcCcOMPANIMENT.” English words by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Music by S. Rachmaninoff. 

The voice part of these two-part choruses is simple and 
practical. The piano accompaniment has an independent 
musical interest apart from its function of supporting the 
voices. We confidently recommend these melodious works 
to singing societies, 

Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 

A trio for three-part chorus of wo- 

Words by Charles Kingsley, music by 


“CLEAR AND CooL.” 
men’s voices. 
John Pointer. 

The limpid and rippling piano accompaniment which the 
composer has provided for this trio is well in keeping with 
the sentiment of the words and puts the audience in the 
atmosphere of the composition, so to speak, before the 

voices begin. The vocal part is very melodious and has a 

very distant sort of resemblance to the Rhine maiden mu- 

sic in “Gétterdammerung.” Is is well worth the attention 
of choral societies and it is full of good vocal effects. 
Breithopf @ Hartel, New York and Leipsic. 

“NicHt Sone” (“Nacutiiep”). Music by Carl Hahn, 

This simple and melodious song will not only be of in- 
terest to singers, but should prove of value to teachers. 

The compass is entirely within the octave, and the words 

are suitable for the home and for children to hear. The 

English translation is, we presume, inferior to the German 

original of Goethe, but is nevertheless satisfactory. 





Bispham Returns East. 

David Bispham has returned from his Western tour 
and Eastern music lovers are rejoiced thereat, and show- 
ing their pleasure by making the term “capacity house” a 
description of the singer’s audiences. Mr. Bispham has 
been continually busy since his return, averaging five con- 
certs a week. This, however, has not been quite as ardu- 
ous as it sounds, as all his engagements during the last 
three weeks have been in the vicinity of New York and 
within the radius of a few hundred miles. 

On January 22 Mr. Bispham made his first Pittsburgh 
appearance this season, as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. “Hardly,” says the Pittsburgh 
Press, “could there be conceived a stronger combination 
for musical entertainment.” A crowded house was pres- 
ent to testify to its appreciation of the combination, and 
Mr. Bispham received a big ovation on his appearance. 

During the week of February 2 Mr. Bispham gave two 
concerts in New York City (at the Harvard Club and Ritz- 
Carlton), and also concerts in Brooklyn, Easton, Pa., and 
Philadelphia. 

As David Bispham first saw the light of day at Phila- 
delphia, that city loves him with especial ardor, and every- 
one, musical and otherwise, turns out when “David” comes 
to town. The Philadelphia Record says: “Bispham was 
in splendid voice, and not only succeeded in pleasing his 
auditors, but he seemed to enjoy himself exceedingly.” 
This latter attribute, to which the critic calls attention, is 
well worthy of emulation, for Mr. Bispham’s bonhommie 
and hearty, happy manner are great platform assets. Sure- 
ly the pleasure a singer gives is largely intensified if he 
seems to enjoy what he is doing, rather than if he as- 
sumes a bored expression and an air of “I’ve got to do 
this because I’m paid for it, but I don’t care a hang for 
you all.” 

“Anything quite as unique in conception and quite as 
artistic in execution as a song recital by David Bispham 
it would be difficult to imagine,” says the Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

“The wonderful versatility of the noted baritone was 
exhibited in his conduct of last evening’s entertainment 
from start to finish. He was by turn chairman of the 
meeting, lecturer, interpreter and critic. In each capacity 
he was wholly adequate and effectively satisfying to the 
mind and to the eye and to the ear, for he was actor as 
well as singer. As lecturer he drove home his plea for 
song recitals and grand opera in English, making his points 
with irresistible logic and ingratiating sarcasm, if the 
phrase may be allowed.” 

In Brooklyn the drawing power of David Bispham was 
strongly evidenced. The Brooklyn Times bears witness to 
this fact by the following paragraph: “David Bispham’s 
popularity with Brooklyn audiences is of the kind that 
never fails to crowd any auditorium in which he sings. 
The biting winds last night proved no deterrent to his 
many admirers, who packed the Academy of Music to hear 
him.” 

Mr. Bispham was also engaged for a second Pittsburgh 
appearance, less than three weeks after his first, in con- 
junction with Christine Miller, the popular contralto. Con- 
cerning this concert the Pittsburgh Post comments: 
“Grand opera was not on the bill, but it was a grand 
opera audience in opera attire that crowded the Carnegie 
Music Hall last night, and the applause achieved as great 
a height as ever it does in the orchestra seats at the opera 


on society nights.” 
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Tour of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 








On the present tour Andreas Dippel’s operatic forces are 
be.ng advertised as the “Chicago Grand Opera Company,” 
instead of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. The 
tour was opened at the Coliseum, in Dallas, Tex., Friday 
afternoon, February 28, when “Haensel and Gre‘el’ and 
“Pagliacci” constituted the double bill. The same evening 
“Thais” was given with Mary Garden in the title role. 
Saturday afternoon the company presented “Walkie,” and 
in the evening “Lucia” was sung with Tetrazzini as the un- 
fortunate heroine. 

Last night (Tuesday, March 4) the company opened its 
prolonged engagement in California, at the Auditorium in 
Los Angeles, with “Thais,” 
“Haensel and Gretel,” followed by ballet, was the bill. 
Wednesday evening (tonight) “Rigoletto” 


and Wednesday afternoon 


will be sung, 


and “Walkure” will be given on Friday evening of this 


week, Saturday afternoon the Los Angeles subscribers 
will hear “Natoma,” and in the evening “Lucia” will be 
given. Sunday evening, March 9, there will be a Cam- 


panini concert. Monday evening, March 10, “Tristan and 
Isolde” will be the opera 

While filling the engagement in Los Angeles the com- 
San Diego at the 
afternoon 


pany will give two 
Spreckels Theater, on Thursday and 
March 6. In the afternoon the entertainment will consist 
of “Haensel and Gretel” and the second act from “Hoff- 
mann’s Tales”; in the evening “Thais” will be sung. 

The season at the new Tivoli Opera House in San Fran- 
cisco will begin Wednesday evening, March 12, with “Rigo- 
letto,” the cast to Tetrazzini, Berat, 
Keyes and Egener, and Messrs. Fossetta, Giorgini, Huber- 
“Rigo- 
with 


performances in 
evening, 


include Mesdames 
deau, Nicolay, Sammarco, Trevisan and Venturini. 
letto” will be followed by “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
Miss Dufau, and Messrs. Crabbe and Daddi 

The repertory for the San Francisco engagement will be 
as follows: 

Thursday afternoon, March 13, “Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Haensel and Gretel.” 

Thursday evening, March 13, “Thais.” 

Friday evening, March 14, “Walkiire.” 

Saturday afternoon, March 15, “Traviata.” 

Saturday evening, March 15, “Natoma.” 

Sunday evening, March 16, Campanini concert, 

Monday evening, March 17, “Louise.” 

Tuesday evening, March 18, “Lucia.” 

Wednesday afternoon, March 19, “Carmen.” 

Wednesday evening, March 19, “Noel” and “Pagliacci.” 

Thursday evening, March 20, “Crispino e la Comare.” 

Saturday afternoon, March 22, “A Lover's Quarrel” and 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 

Saturday evening, March 22, “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Sunday evening, March 23 (Easter), Campanini concert 

Monday evening, March 24, “Rigoletto.” 

Wednesday afternoon, March 26, “Lucia.” 

Wednesday evening, March 26, “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 

Friday evening, March 28, “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Saturday afternoon, March 29, “Natoma.” 

Saturday evening, March 29, farewell performance; opera 
to be announced, 

Besides these performances in San Francisco there are 
to be extra performances of operas on Tuesday evening 
and Thursday evening, March 25 and 27. 

After leaving San Francisco the itinerary will be as fol- 
lows: 

Portland, Ore., Orpheum Theater 

Monday evening, March 31, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Tuesday evening, April 1, “Thais.” 

Wednesday afternoon, April 2, “Haensel and Gretel” and 
ballet. 

Wednesday evening, April 3, “Lucia.” 

Seattle, Wash., Moore's Theater. 

Thursday evening, April 3, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Friday evening, April 4, “Thais.” 

Saturday afternoon, April 5, “Haensel and Gretel” and 
ballet. 

Saturday evening, April 5, “Lucia.” 

Sunday evening, April 6, Campanini concert. 

Spokane, Wash., Auditorium Theater. 

Monday evening, April 7, “Thais.” 

Butte, Mont., Broadway Theater. 

Tuesday evening, April 8, “Thais.” 

Denver, Col., Auditorium. 

Thursday evening, April 10, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Friday evening, April 11, “Thais.” 

Saturday afternoon, April 12, “Haensel and Gretel” and 
ballet. 

Saturday evening, April 12, “Lucia.” 

Sunday afternoon, April 13, Campanini concert. 

Omaha, Neb., Auditorium. 
Monday evening, April 14, “Thais.” { 


Kansas City, Mo., Convention Hail. 

Tuesday evening, April 15, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Wednesday afternoon, April 16, “Thais.” 

Wednesday evening, April 16, “Lucia.” 

St. Louis, Mo., Odeon 

Thursday evening, April 17, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Friday evening, April 18, “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ 
and ballet. 

Saturday afternoon, April 19, “Lucia.” 

Saturday evening, April 19, “Walkiire.” 

Sunday afternoon, April 20, Campanini concert. 

Chicago, Jll., Auditorium. 

Monday evening, April 21, “Crispino e la Comare” and 

ballet. 
Minneapolis, Minn, Auditorium, 

Tuesday evening, April 22, “Thais.” 

Wednesday afternoon, April 23, “Walkire.” 

Wednesday evening, April 23, “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Thursday afternoon, April 24, “Jongleur de Notre Dame 
and ballet. 

Thursday evening, April 24, “Lucia.” 
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Chicago, lll., Auditorium, 

Friday evening, April 25, special performance; opera to 

be announced, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Music Hall 

Saturday afternoon, April 26, “Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
and ballet. 
evening, April 26, “Walkie.” 
Sunday evening, April 27, Campanini concert 


Saturday 


Monday evening, April 28, “Rigoletto.” 
Tuesday evening, April 29, “Jewels of the Madonna 





Fischer Liked in the South. 

Arthur Fischer, the young American pianist, who has 
been making a tour of the South, has been winning much 
success. Everywhere he has played the press has been 
most complimentary regarding his playing. Said the Ar- 
kansas Gazette, of Little Rock: “Arthur Fischer is a very 
young man, who has been quite successful. Possessing a 
touch that is best described as singing, he leaves the im 
caliber and one of 
whom a great deal is to be expected in the future.” The 
Star Telegram, of Fort Worth, Tex., speaks of Mr. Fischer 
as “an artist who is rapidly attracting attention among 
the younger generation of today.” The Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser describes Mr. Fischer as follows: “A 
young man with a pose that immediately places confidence 
in you as to his ability. 


pression that he is a pianist of great 


His playing is of that singing 
style, with a brilliant technic and a fine interpreter of 
Chopin.” The Augusta (Ga.) Herald says: “He possesses 
great talent that has been carefully guided and developed 

The Pensacola (Fla.) News devoted considerable space to 
Mr. Fischer in a recent issue, stating that “he possesses 
a deep love for his art, and a decided talent for the piano, 
as well as for composition. He has, moreover, a thorough 
comprehension of the elements that constitutes good play 
ing 





Aristodemo Giorgini's Philadelphia Success. 
Aristodemo Giorgini, tenor, of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, appeared in Philadelphia as Edgardo in 
“Lucia” on Saturday afternoon, February 22, and the fol- 
lowing notice, culled from the Philadelphia Star of Febru 
ary 24, tells of the tenor’s brilliant success: 
On Saturday afternoon one of the largest audiences which has 


ever gathered in this theater assembled to hear an exceptionally 
good performance of “Lucia,” one which was inspired and which 


went so well that there was something approaching a furore more 


than once, 


It becomes more and more apparent cach time he appears that 


Mr. Dippel made a great stroke w!) 


f the 


en he engaged the lyric tenor 


\ristodemo Giorgini, for one weak its of this organization 


has always been the fact that it had not such a tenor who was at 


one and the same time a musician, possessed of a good and sweet 


voice, a stage presence and one capable of acting. Giorgini pos 


sesses all these elements and the way in which he lifts the perform 


ances in which he appears is good to see Madame Tetrazzini 
requires just such an artist to set off her work and now that she 
has one the occasions upon which she sings have been heightened 
im artistic mportance and enjoyment immensely 


Giorgini was inspired to a degree and sang even better than he 


has done here before His Edgardo was one which will long be 
remembered He was in splendid voice and he sang with golden 
yric tones and with an impassioned manner wil elevated the 


to having Phere 


makes for the 


role far beyond what we are accustomed was a 


freedom and breadth to his work which exceptional 





and he acted wit a convincing histrionism which it cannot be said 
there is any other lyric tenor singing today can equal 

It is small wonder that with him and Tetrazzini doing the work 
they did and with the assistance of the other capable artists of the 
company the performance stood out as an exceptiona 

Scott and the others joined in the sextet with heavy spirit and 
was given with a dash, a spirit and finish which as 1 house 
to the wildest enthusiasn Sut tl fh sce? f act was y 
to be sung and it was here that Giorgini clectrifed e audience 
by the uncommonly good w which give < gl ank 
It was a purple moment and the endless recalls which f wed 
were well merited and showed t sudier n ‘ . ap 
prec wh . generously given t \ it.) 





THE PHILHARMONIC AND SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransk 
conductor, had the valuable assistance of Ernestine Sch 
mann-Heink as soloist at the pair of concerts given m Cat 


negie Hall Thursday evening, February 27, and Friday at 


ternoon, February 28, when the following program wa 
presented : 
Overture, Manfred Schuma 
Symphony No, 111, F major Brahu 
Two symphonic songs for low voice and J f Stransk 
Moonrise 
Requie 
I t perf 
Ma S nol 
| e poem, The Wild H sma < ar Fra 
s « Song, f S son and Le Sam 
Madame S iH \ 

re le, D Meistersinge Wag 

Madame Schumann-Heink was in glorious voice, and was 
heard first in two symphonic songs with orchestra by Mr 
Stransky, this being the first hearing of these excelleiit 
compositions from the pen of the Philharmonic Society 
conductor, and it is needless to say that their message wa 
magnificently delivered by the peerk mtralto Mr 
Stransky has followed the modern trend in both “Moon 
rise” and “Requiem,” the first based upon a poem by Ferdi 
nand Avenaries and the second one one by Friederich Heb 
bel. As sung by Schumann-Heink these songs were a 
corded an enthusiastic reception, and at the conclusion the 


contralto was recalled several times, and finally induced the 


composer-conductor to come forward with her and shar 


n the plaudits, 


Ihe Stransky songs follow the present day style of mu 
ical structure, and in them the composer reveal thor 
ough command of composition and orchestration 

Madame Schumann-Heink’s second offering was the 
beautiful “Spring Song” from “Samson and Delilah yn 
pathetically accompanied by the orchestra; im th aint 
Saéns number the contraito was at her best and received 
alvos of applause at its conclusion, [Except for the “no 
encore” rule of the Philharmonic Society Madame Schu 


mann-Heink could easily have sung again. As it was, she 


was recalled fully a dozen times to bow her acknowledg 


ment to the delighted audience 
The Brahms symphony was given a finished performance 


in fact, throughout the four movements the tonal balance 


was wholly satisfying, and the iuscious passages for the 


French horn in the third movement were played in a flaw 


less manner. Cesar Frank's tone poem was rendered with 
abandon, and in this number tl! irtuosity of the Philhar 
monic Society wa evidence to a marked degre« The 
“Meistersinger” prelude, except for a tendency to hurry the 
tempi at times, was given a picasing periormanc: and 
made a fitting finale to a truly enjoyable concert 

The audience was ample in size and v ippreciative 


Charles N. Granville Honored. 


At the monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
Musicians, held at the Hotel St. Denis, New York, ¢ 
Tuesday evening, February 25, Charles N. Granville, bari 
tone, was one of the artists who appeared on the progra 


omposers w 
Charles Gil 


consistit t 


devoted to the compositions by American 
were present. Mr. Granville was selected by 
bert Spross to sing a group of his songs, 
Know,” “Tomorrow” and “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree 
the last 


cated to him. 


mentioned having been composed for and ded 


Mr 
rendition 


Granville won his usual success wit 


and in response t 
insistent applause sang “I Love and the World is Min 


Mr. Granville’s splendid voice 


his fine and interpretation, 


by the same composer and 
suave art made a profound impression, and he was th 
recipient of many compliments. Other composers repre 
sented were Homer N. Bartlett, Ovide Musi and Fay 
Foster. 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 


born in America. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 


compassing. 
actually have taken place. 


However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 
And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 


MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor,” 


Charles Wakefield “The Groves of Shiraz” 
(song), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912, 
harles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Heaven” (song), 
Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
rles Wakefield Cadman, “Welcome, Sweet 
(song), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Old Man’s Love Song” 
(song), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Omaha Tribal Prayer,” 
Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “A Gregorian Chant of the 


Cadman, 


Wind” 


Seventh Century” (Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 
I9gi2 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “An Ancient Egyptian Chant 
f the Copts” (song), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 


I9i2 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Her Shadow” 
ville, Tenn., November 18, 1912 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Blanket Song, or Lover's 
ng), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
“Game Song of the Ute Tribe’ 


(song), Nash 


Wooing” (s 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
(piano), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
Wakefield Cadman, “How the Rabbit Lost His 
Tail” (piano), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912. 
Wakefield Cadman, “Ballet of the Willows” (;i 
ano), Nashville November 18, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 
Flute” (song), Nashville, Tenn. November 18, 1912 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The White Dawn Is Steal- 
), Nashville, Tenn., November 18, 1912 
Roses” (song), New York, Feb- 


Charles 


Charles 


Penn., 


ing” (song 
Hallett Gilberte, ‘Two 
1913 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 

Blue Water” (song), New York, February 3, 1913. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, “Yesterday and Today” (song), 


ruary 3, 


New York, January 25, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), New 
York, January 25, 1913 

Horatio W. Parker, “Snow” (song), New York, January 
25, 1913 


Harriet Ware, 
January 25, 19013 
Harriet Ware, “Sunlight” 


ruary 15 


Hindu Slumber Song” (song), New York, 

(song), Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb 

1913 . 

Gertrude Sans Souci, “Where Blossoms Grow” (song), 
New York January 25, 191} 

‘All I Can Give You” 

York, January 25, 


Franklin Hopkins, (song), New 

igt3 

Reginald de Koven, “Oh, Promise Me” (air from “Robin 
Hood’), New York, January 25, 1913. 

Dudley Buck, “Sunset” (song), Brooklyn, N. Y., Febru- 

1913 

Carl Hahn, “Nachtlied” (cello), San Antonio, Tex., Janu- 


ary 22, 


ary 15, 


1913 


“Sacred Fire” San Antonio, 


1913 


\lexander Russell, (song), 


Tex., January 22, 


George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), San Antonio, 
Tex., January 22, 1913 

Harriet Ware, “Mammy’s Song” (song), San Antonio, 
Tex., January 22, 1913 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “My Star” (song), San Antenio, 


Tex., January 22, 1913 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Pompadour’s Fan” 
(piano), Pittsburgh, Pa., February 2, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield ( adman, “Liebeslied”’ (piano), Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. February 2, 1913 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Whispers of the Night” (pi 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1913 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, “As a Rose in a Jar” (song), 


ano), February 2, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 2, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Where the Long White Wa- 
ter Falls” (song), Pittsburgh, Pa, February 2, 1913 

Frank La Francisco, Cal., 
February 6, 1913 


Forge, “Spooks” (song). San 


Frank La Forge, “Gleiches Leid” (song), San Francisco, 


Cal., February 6, 1913 


Frank La Forge, “To a Messenger” (song), San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 6, 1913. 
Edward MacDowell, “The Bluebell” (song), San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., February 6, 1913. 
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R. Huntington Woodman, “Birthday Song” (song), New 
York, February 9, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (song), New 
York, February 9, 1913. 

Clarence C. Robinson, “Goodbye, Sweet Day” (choral), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 22, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
(choral), Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28, 1912. 

Charles Wakeeld Cadman, “Kaivas, Thy Baby Is Crying” 
(song), Pittsburgh, Pa, November 28, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Beside the Niobrara” (so~g), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28, 1912. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, “Cradle Song” (song), Houston, Tex., 
January 25, 1913. 

Flien Beach Yaw, “The Skylark” (song), Houston, Tex., 
January 25, 1913. 
Frank Bibb, “Break, Break, 
Pa., January 31, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (so.g), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., January 31, 1913. 
James H. “Love Has 
Mich., January 28, 1913. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, “A Haunting Memory” (vocal), De- 
troit, Mich., January 28, 1913. 

Harriet Ware, “A Hindu Slumber Song” (vocal), Detroit, 
Mich., January 3, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Moonlight Song” (vocal), 
Detroit, Mich., February 10, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Come Into the Garden, Love” (vo- 
cal), Detroit, Mich. February 10, 1913. 

Sydney Homer, “Dearest” (vocal), Detroit, February 10, 
1913. 

Edward MacDowell, “Novelette” (piano), Detroit, Mich., 
February 1, 1913. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, “Lyric Study,” No, 9, Chicago, IIl., 
January 7, 1913. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, 


Break” (song), Pittsburgh, 


Rogers, Wings” (vocal), Detroit 


“Lyric Study,” No. 2, Southern 
tour, January, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song)’ Portland, Me, January 31, 1913. 

Charles Willeby, “A June Morning’ (song), Portland, 
Me., January 31, 1913. 

Will C. Macfarlane, “Remembrance” 
Me., January 31, 1913. 

Will C. Macfarlane, “Cloister Roses” 
Me., January 31, 1913. 

William Armour Thayer, “My Laddie” (song), Portland, 
Me., January 31, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Come Down, Laughing Stream- 
let” (song), Portland, Me., January 31, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Clair de Lune” (organ), New 
York, February 28, 1913. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “I Am Thy Harp” (song), 
New York, February 27, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Ferry Me Across the River” (song), 
New York, February 27, 1913. 

Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (song), New 
York, February 27, 1913. 

John Adam Hugo, “The Swan” (violin), New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1913. 

Anna Knight-Wood, “Ashes of Roses” (song), New York, 
February 27, 1913. 

Lionel Robsarte, “Barcarolle” (song), New York, Jan- 
uary 20, 1913. 

Lionel Robsarte, 
ruary 3, 1913. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, “A Spirit Flower’ (song), New 
York, February 19, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, group of Indian songs, New 
York, February 19, 1913. 

Mary T. Salter, “The Cry of Rachel” (song), St. Louis, 
Mo., February 13, 1913. 

Gcorge W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), St. Louis, 
Mo., February 13, 1913. 

Dudley Buck, “The Holy Night” (organ), St. Louis, Mo., 
February 13, 1013. 

Sidney Homer, “The Pauper’s Drive” (song), St. Louis, 
Mo., February 13, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Come Down, Laughing Stream- 
let” (song), New York, February 15, 1913. 


(song), Portland, 


(song), Portland, 


Charles Gilbert 


“Barcarolle” (song), New York, Feb- 


Sidney Homer, “Dearest” (song), New York, February 
15, 1913. 

James H. Rogers, “The Star” (song), New York, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song), New York, February 15, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Cry of Rachel” (song), New York, 
February 16, 1913. 

Margaret Ruthven Lang, “Irish Love Song” (song), New 
York, February 16, 1913. 

James H. Rogers, “At Parting” (song), New York, Feb- 
ruary II, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Expectancy” (song). New York, Feb- 
ruary Il, 1913. 

Hallett Gilberte, “Minuet La Phyllis” (song), New York, 
February 11, 1913. 

Lola C. Worrell, “Chimes” (song), Detroit, Mich., Decem- 
ber II, Igt2. 

Lola C. Worrell, “Chimes” 
December 17, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song), Baltimore, Md., December 17, 
1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water’ (song), Detroit, Mich., December 11, 
1912, 

George W. Chadwick, “Allah” (song), Baltimore, Md., 
December 17, 1912. 

George W. Chadwick, “Allah” 
December 11, 1912. 

Rawlins Cottenet, “Red, Red Rose” (song), Baltimore, 
Md., December 17, 1912. 

Rawlins Cottenet, “Red, Red Rose” (song), Detroit, Mich., 
December 11, 1912. 

Carl Hahn, “Lullaby” (song), Galveston, Tex., January 20, 
1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “My Star” 
Tex., January 20, 1913. 

Harriet Ware, “Mammy’s Song’’ (song), Galveston, Tex., 
January 20, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), Galveston, 
Tex., January 20, 1913. 

Alexander Russell, “Sacred Fire” (song), Galveston, Tex., 
January 20, 1913. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “Wind of the Downs” (song), 
Galveston, Tex., January 20, 1913. 

Henry K. Hadley, “Stille Traumende Frithlingsnacht” 
(song), New York, February 14, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Primrose” (song), New York, 
February 14, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Spring Song” (song), New York, 
February 14, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Love Is the Wind” (song), New 
York, February 14, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
York, February 22, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Call Me No More” (song), 
New York, February 22, 1913. 

Edwin Schneider, “One Gave Me a Rose” (song), New 
York, February 22, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton, “The Crying of Water” (song), New 
York, February 22, 1913. 

Frank Hastings, “Summer Romance” (song), New York, 
February 22, 1913. 

Courtlandt Palmer, “Song of the Nile” 
York, February 22, 1913. 

H. C, Gilmour, “Lullaby” (song), Norfolk, Va., February 
20, 1913. 

H. C. Gilmour, “Scotch Song” (song), Norfolk, Va., Feb- 
ruary 20, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “How the Rabbit Lost His 
Tail” (piano), Detroit, Mich. January 8 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Ballet of the Willows” 

(piano), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 
Flute” (song), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The White Dawn Is Steal- 
ing” (song), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song), Detroit, Mich, January 8, 1913. 


(song), Baltimore, Md., 


(song), Detroit, Mich., 


(song), Galveston, 


New 


“Serenade” (song), 


(song), New 
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MUSIC IN LAFAYETTE. 
Lafayette, Ind., February 17, 1913 

One of the most enjoyable musical events of the sea- 
son was the concert given Monday evening, February 10, 
at the Dryfus by the Pasmore Trio, the sixth number of 
the Artist Concert Series, under the auspices of the Lafay- 
ette Conservatory of Music, Lena M. Baer, directress. The 
original trio is composed of Mary Pasmore, violinist; 
Suzanne Pasmore, pianist; Dorothy Pasmore, cellist, but 
owing to the illness of the cellist her place is being taken 
temporarily by Vera Poppe, of London. The concert was 
largely attended and the work of the talented young women 
was highly appreciated. The program was selected with 
care and afforded each of the participanis opportunity for 
convincing technical display. The program was as follows: 
Trio in D minor, op. 49 (Mendelssohn); cello solo, Hun 


garian fantasy (David Popper) ; piano solos, nocturne from 
‘Carnaval Mignon” (Schutt) ; waltz in E minor (Chopin) ; 
violin solos, “Bye Baby Bunting” (H. B. Pasmore) ; “Polo 
naise Brillante” (Wieniawski); trio (Schiitt); four -epi 
sodes (impression pictures, op. 72). 
nRre 
That Lafayette is experiencing a musical awakening was 
demonstrated by the mid-winter concert, given January 27 
at the Dryfus by the Lafayette Oratorio Society Phe 
main purpose of the concert was to arouse interest in 
musical undertakings and educate the people to an appre 
ciation of good music and to stimulate interest in the Ora 
torio Society and the May Festival which it is planning 
It served this purpose well and gave the audience a genu 
ine feast of good music. The society rendered two nu 
bers, “The Night,” by Rheinberger, and the “Starry Host, 
by Milde, in a finished and artistic manner. The work of 


the ladies’ chorus in two German songs, “Des Macht des 
Kleinen” and “Sandmaennchen,” by Rennes, was especially 
fine. Ferdinand Schaefer fully demonstrated his efficiency 
as a director. The Lafayette Orchestra, with Charles 
Reifer, director, furnished delightful accompaniments and 
1dded much to the success of the concert. Alme E. Crow 
den, piano soleist, gave a beautiful rendition of the Hiller 
concerto, op. 69, with orchestral accompaniment. Miss 
Crowden displayed a brilliant technic, a complete under- 
standing of the composer's moods and expressions, together 
with an ability to comprehend and interpret very satisfac 
torily a difficult and complicated composition. Mrs, Joseph 
E. Pauley, soprano; Nona Sullivan, soprano, amd Robert 
Long, baritone, were soloists and their work was most 
enjoyable. 
RRR 
Prof. James S. Bergen, secretary and treasurer of the 
Indiana State Music Teachers’ Association, died very sud 
denly Thursday night, February 13, at his home in this 
city. Mr. Bergen was for a number of years supervisor of 
music in the Lafayette schools, and at the time of his 
death was director of the choir and orchestra at the Chris 
tian Church. He was a thorough musician and his death 
is sincerely regretted throughout the community. Inter- 
ment was made at his old home in Shelbyville Ind 
RAR 
Madame Calvé and her concert company appeared here 
February 12 at the Dryfus. It was Calvé’s first appear 
ance in this city and the audience was most attentive. 
nee 
The Aborn English Grand Opera Company will present 
“Madame Butterfly” at the Dryfus February 25 
Lena M. Baer 


Grace Kerns’ Recital at Norfolt, Va. 

Grace Kerns, soprano, under the local management of 
J. J. Miller, is to give a recital March 6 in Norfolk, Va 
(at the Academy of Music, seating capacity, over 2,002), 
and will render the following program 


Ratti-Batti (Don Giovanni) , ‘ Mozart 
Care Selve ... bas Handel 
Have You Seen But a Why te Lillie Grow Old English 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest ‘ Parker 
De puis le jour (Louise) . ; Charpentier 
Psyche ... *aladiihe 
Jeune Fillette ( (seventeenth century) Weckerlin 
Chanson Provencale . dell’ Acqua 
Der Nussbaum Schumann 
Zueignung ... Strauss 
Verborgenheit ... Wolf 
Als die Alte Mutter Dvordk 
Call Me No More Cadman 
The Little Gray Dove Saar 
My Laddie ...... Thayer 
Sylvelin . Sinding 
Love Is the Wind MacFadyen 





Another Recital by Godowsiy. 

Leopold Godowsky, back from his tour along the Pacific 
Coast, will give his next New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 8. He is to present an 
all Chopin program. 





A violin program given by Lucien Durosoir included the 
Wieniawski D minor concerto, a Bach suite in D minor 
for violin alone: a Lulli sonata; a Martini aria: a Giar 
dini musette and a “Caprice” by Mestrino. 


Elsa Deremecaur —Sesw.. 


“Stelawey Piane™ 


The World Famed "Cellist 
' Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway - ae New York 


GEORGE EE AMiITIT Tenor, Chicago-Phitadelphia Grand Opera Co. 


Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
Western Concert Tour Now Booking Address: Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave. Chicago 


Grach RICARDO ses 
LENA DORIA DEVINE tot 


Sole Teacher‘ofithe American Prima Donna, Blanche Duffield 
STUDIO: Metropotitan Opera House Bullding, 1425 Broadway NEW YORK 


‘CTFVENS-LOW “sae 
‘HAMBOUR 
Paulo GRUPPE 


| West uth Street, lw York 
**One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists’’ 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street New York 


J U Vj T 
Le y 
5 In America Season 1912-1913 i 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION 
.S HANSON. 437 — Ave..Wew York 

Meeegement: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West 34th Street, New York 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT Pins one sopran 


wropean 
ternational Mus: a “sgeney, London. 
Returns to America January, 1913 
Dates Now Booking. Management: RB. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway. Mew York 
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CONTRALTO 
WAENSEL & JONES 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N:- J. 
Phone, 525 W-Market 


Representative : 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
603 West 136th Street 
New York City 
‘ Telephone 4224 Audubon 
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West 84th Street, New York 
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Chicago, Ill., March's, 1913 
| ong recitals and one oratorio were the offerings of 
t Sunday’s managers for their patrons. At Orchestra 
fall Marcella Sembrich, assisted by Frank La Forge, 
a pleased a large audience, while a repetition of 
the Apoll it the Auditorium was listened to 
r large gathering of music lovers. Madame Sem- 
was accorded warm reception upon her reappear- 
ity after an absence of two seasons, Her 


Kt . . Beethoven 

Ve er $08 ..»Mozart 

(’} I ragna .....Paradies 
P 0) ... Handel 
Lovely Cel , : , sonacepene Munro 
{ mio dilett eventeenth century) Author unknown 
Lied im Griiner ... Schubert 
Musensoht .. Schubert 
leds ..+..-Cornelius 








BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 
The Leading School of 

MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, EXPRESSION 
A Faculty of Over 50 Teachers of National 
Reputation Including: 
Mme. Julle Rive-King 
Guy Herbert Woodard 
Frank 8. ster 
Mme. Justine Wegener 
Franz Wagner 
Eleancr Smith Edward Ovorak 
Ernest 0. Todd Charles Elander 


The Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC a special feature. 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—-The most thoroughly equipped School 
of Acting in Chicago, Offers students practical stage training. 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING under the conductorship of Mr. Ballmann. 
A complete faculty for all orchestral instruments. 

The only incorporated conservatory in Chicago with a 
Boarding Department 

8 special catalogues are issued for each department, please 
mention the course in which you are intereste Fall term 
begins Sept. oth. For further information address: 


E. SCHWENKER, Registrar. 


Harold von Mickwitz 
Edgar A. Nelson 
rtin Baliman 








Emii Leclerog 
May Julla Riley 
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ed by authorities as the best recent contributions to 
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Gellie: Tielinem oo oss vvcccedhesecscsccccncnvecapestgeoere Schumann 
Ame sc viscccvscccccccvsvesscess ca dite bp oc bob 6 awaus we 
Before My Window.....+.ccceeeceeeccecerescnceenees Rachmaninow 
Renn thd Pale ccccccvessscccccesssecs . .Rachmaninow 
Before the Crucifix ........--+++- nib ae eeave' dapacne >a eeaneeree 
DO cots cbs edn svdb yer nVid ios veisntpeaeEteisbntes¥e rats LaForge 
L’Olecats blew 2p cccccsevccccscces va tlhe n:odeds'e paenale Saeeee 
Ouvre tes yeux bleus.......cecccecce rece cnesencvecccsens Massenet 
ES ddr unce hedneepeeten .. Canadian 
The Coolin peebones sas bcd wae Chat Kee Kev aeeh Saleen Irish 
Moe Kjyr@ cccccccnccsscccccvccceees TTT TY TT Norwegian 
Abate MOMMOSOR. ..0 ccc cc sicccceeeectersverccecvaveseves New Grecian 
Coz ja mieboraczek .....0.:-ceeee ce rse ences seewenseeeceeeees Polish 
Dalekaja i bliskaja .......scscescccsccressccsesccsevesssoss Russian 
Maros vize folyik csendesen . .Hungarian 
Csillag ....... sescepeceseeaes Hungarian 


Though somsowhat ‘hesspered by a cold, the recitalist’s 
artistry gave complete satisfaction. The reviewer heard 
only the first group, yet the diversity of songs proved to be 
so well balanced as amply to illustrate the versatility of the 
songstress, who has ever showed her prowess as a linguist. 
Madame Sembrich was especially happy in “My Lovely 
Celia,” by Munro, which had to be repeated. Frank La 
Forge has been often called “the king of accompanists,” 
and, in the writer’s opinion, he has a right to wear the 
crown, as a better accompanist has not been heard here 
this season. 

ner, 

At the Auditorium Schumann’s “Ruth,” which was first 
presented in America by the Apoilo Club some three years 
ago under the direction of Harrison M. Wild, was repeated 
by the same excellent organization, assisted, as previously, 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, “Ruth” was fully 
reviewed in these columns at the time of the premiere here, 
and the favorable opinion then expressed was even 
strengthened eafter a second hearifg. The role of Boaz, 
which was created in America by Arthur Middleton, again 
was entrusted to the same artist, and indeed no better 
basso could have been chosen for the part. Mr. Middleton 
was the dominating figure of the oratorio. He stood above 
the other soloists like a giant over dwarfs, and his large, 
sonorous, rich, velvety basso voice rang out true as the 
proverbial bell, and by an irreproachable diction Mr. Mid- 
dleton demonstrated that he has a right to be classed 
among the greatest oratorio bassos in the land. Florence 
Hinkle in the title role impressed favorably, though at 
times the part seemed a trifle too dramatic for her vocal 
ability. She sang well, but failed to enunciate clearly the 
The writer heard only the second part of 
the work. The contralto, not being heard, no comment 
can be made on her singing. The Apollos again triumphed. 
They sang superbly, and it would be indeed a poor body 
of singers that could not respond to the baton of Director 
Wild He has at all times his forces well in hand, and 
gets from his large choral society remarkable color effects 
and fine contrasts from a silvery pianissimo to a big fortis- 


English text. 


simo. The Schumann work again was well received. Man- 
ager Kinsey, who was criticised for his lack of judgment 
in engaging inferior artists at the previous concert given 
by the Apollo Club, is to be congratulated this time for se- 
curing two real oratorio singers in Florence Hinkle and 
Arthur Middleton, 
nner 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave the first pair of 

concerts under its new title in Orchestra Hall Friday after- 
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LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 








noon, February 28, and Saturday evening, March 1. Harry 
Weisbach, concertmaster of the orchestra, played Bee- 
thoyen’s violin concerto in D major, op. 61. The other 
numbers consisted of the Schumann symphony, No. 3, in 
E flat; “Rhenish,” op. 97; Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture, and Brahms’ “Academic Festival” overture. 
nere 

A joint recital will be given at the Bush Temple Con- 
servatory in Recital Hall, Thursday evening, March 6, by 
Kate Bailey, a pupil of Harold von Mickwitz’s artist class, 
and Ernest O. Todd, tenor, of the faculty. The following 
is the program: 


Sonata, op. 24 (first movement, for piano and violin)..., Beethoven 
Miss Bailey and Earl Eldred. 

Theme With CRPleOee ois cise ccis cee ccdde nadie s cscaesces Paderewski 
Miss Bailey 

Pi WN 5 ks cares cede Chk TPoR La Case ose she kbecicatean Salter 

Pa 1 DOG v.iccnwa Glace cain stscdswkeseod cvctagcadbcys Schubert 

Where Blossoms Grew .oseiss csncsscccsicvesocctdvecvees Sans Souci 
Mr. Todd. 


Impromptu (over a theme by Schumann, for two pianos). . Reinecke 
Miss Bailey and Harold von Mickwitz. 


CRE Oe DG eiicdscnciichekessoaatedvece  evebedns ea kn eee Debussy 
a eS S| errr rere Teri arty yr rrr ye ry ts Chopin 
ES SD Sa kt co's fencce ccGabcvbeds ot ntventcegisa Alabieff-Liszt 
CE ES © cod ka hie ick Candee cubkee 0 ene ubssve apnea Liszt 
Miss Bailey. 
Por: Ge FS Geen. & Baer e FR eo biddcacccecsetccdcivciess Cadman 
Se Ge TO: OF TONNE s eisik voces occiscneestayesecnchas 05% Reichardt 
Cash: tb Ge CIE. vic ve Kdc dara gniak sist coxpadpets cestéaoet Salter 
Mr. Todd. 


Concerto, A minor (first movement)..................+....Schumann 


Miss Bailey. 
Harold von Mickwitz at second piano 

Herbert Butler, violinist; Mrs, Herbert Butler, pianist, 
and Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, will give a recital at 
the Fine Arts Theater, Wednesday evening, March 12, un- 
der the auspices of the American Conservatory. Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler will play a suite by Yorke-Bowen, and the 
“Talahassee” suite by Templeton Strong. Mr. Butler will 
play the first movement of the Brahms violin concerto, and 
Miss Johnson will sing songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
Weidig, A. O. Anderson and others. 


The return of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, un 
ler Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, at Orchestra Hall, last 
Thursday evening, February 27, brought forth a large and 
enthusiastic audience, which lavished its applause on the 
orchestra, conductor and the soloist, Cornelius van Vliet, 
the cellist. As said at the time of the first annual visit of 
the Minneapolis Symphony in Chicago, the central attrac- 
tion of the organization is its star conductor, Emil Ober- 
hoffer. The program was as follows: 

Overture to Rienzi ...csccccscccnvcccssncesecneccesesevenes Wagner 
Symphony No. 1 in E mimor...... ccc eecceneeeeeeeeeeees Sibelius 
Andante ma non troppo—Allegro energico. 
Andante (ma non troppo lento). 
Scherzo— Allegro. 
Finale (Quasi una Fantasia). 
Concerto for violoncello and orchestra in C major, op. 20..d’Albert 
Allegro moderato, 
Allegro vivace. 
Poco tranquillo. 
Cornelius Van Vliet. 
Symphonic poem No. 3, Les Preludes..............6000e eens Liszt 

The work of the Minneapolis Orchestra has been men- 
tioned so often and from so many different cities visited 
by the organization that the work of the splendid body of 
musicians is not deemed necessary to be reviewed here at 
length. Conducting each number without notes, with the 
exception of the accompaniment to the concerto for violon 
cello, Mr. Oberhoffer had at all times his forces well in 
hand and built up big climaxes, while the contrasting pi- 
anissimos were exquisite in quality. Especially well done 
was the Sibelius symphony, No. 1, in E minor, which 
formed the backbone of the program. This number had 
not been heard in Chicago in the last five years, and it 
proved a novelty to many of the listeners. The public 
showed its appreciation by rapturcus applause after each 
movement. The “Rienzi” overture auspiciously opened the 
concert, which ended with a beautiful reading of the Liszt 
symphonic poem, “Les Pre‘udes.” The soloist of the 
evening, Mr. van Vliet, has been heard in Chicago on pre- 
vious occasions, and again demonstrated his mastery of 
his instrument by a clear, musicianly interpretation of the 
d’Albert concerto in C major, op. 20, for violoncello. The 
audience was so pleased with the work of the soloist that 
two encores had to be added, in both of which Mr. van 
Vliet was assisted by the harpist of the orchestra. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra again covered itself with 
glory and congratulations are in order, not only for its 
genial conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, but also for its board of 
directors, officers, and Wendell Heighton, the indefatiga- 
ble manager of the association. 


\n interesting recital was given by voice pupils of Mrs. 
Stacey Williams at her studio in Kimball Hall last week. 
Elizabeth Blakeslee, Constance Palm, Imogen Fox, Mrs. 
Willie MacCoolley and Frances Foxwell-Squires made 
cn this occasion their first appearance in studio recital in 
Chicago, and the ezse and musical quality of tone produc- 
tion were conspicuous in the work of each taking part. 
By special request Mabelle Fisher (a Williams product) 
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sang Nevin's “Rosary” with a breadth of style and vocal 
excellence that revealed finished equipment in the art of 
singing. Miss Fisher has just completed a successful con Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA 
cert tour of several months’ duration through California WiLLiAs WORSE ROMMEL, Vioviaist 
and other Western States. Josephine Lydston sang the ROMAYRE SIMMONS, Pianist 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade” (“Il est bon, il est 
doux”) and again demonstrated the fact that she is a Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
young artist who knows how to sing (this in reference to D AR PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
the art of bel canto). Besides, she is temperamental and ; 4 Metropolitas Opera Co. 
possesses dramatic instinct, all of which enables her to ex- ANDRE BENOIST, Pianist 
press emotional quality and vitality in her interpretations 
Miss Lydston sang with success before an audience of Mme. MARY HALLOCK 
5,000 at the new Medinah Temple on Sunday afternoon, A Pianiste of Power, Poetry 
February 16. and Personality 
nner 

The recital given by Grace Seiberling and George Ash- DAVID BISPHAM 
lew Brewster in the Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, a oa 
week ago Saturday, was a great success. The house was GARRY M. GILBERT, Pianist 
crowded and a number were unable to secure seats. Miss 
Seiberling plays with the finish of an artist, her tone is Exclusive Managemest: FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy Street, : Chicago 
lovely and singing, and her technic is ample. She has 
studied with Miss Chase several years and will take a de- 
gree this year. Miss Seiberling makes a beav/iful appear 

Grange, Ill. Some of her future appearances will b singers have failed to meet with success in grand oper 


ance on the stage and was the recipient of -many flowers 
Mr. Brewster assisted and sang his selections in the inim 


itable style and voice always expected of him 


RRne 
Louise St. John Westervelt, the well known vocal teacher 
and conductor of the Columbix School Chorus, will direct 
that organization at the sixth annual concert, to be given 


on Thursday, March 6, at che Whitney Opera House. The 

chorus’ numbers will be as follows 

Thou Thyself With Death Hast Striven Reinecke 
Chorus 

Christmas hymn ce: seventeen century Arr. by Spicker 


Geborn ist Gottys Séhnlein Pretorius (1609) 


Three Kings Have Journeyed Cornelius-Damroscl 
(Solo by Edward H. Quinn.) 
Chorus (A Capella.) 
Six pam songs (first time America) Rachmaninoff 
Jsight. 
_” The Lonely Pine 
v Sleeping Waves 
The Captive. 
The Angel 
Glorious Forever 
Chorus 
The Sleeping Priestess David S. Smith 
Slumber Song Saar 
(Solo by Ethel Edith Jones.) 
Thistledown Chadwick 
Chorus 
These choruses have been imported by Miss Westervelt 


and the Boston Music Company published them in English 

primarily for Miss Westervelt’'s sole use 
RRR, 

Word has been re¢ Mrs. J 


homa City, announcing that the Musical Art 


H. Oliver, of Okla 
Institute, in 


eived from 





which she is head of the vocal department, is giving public 


concerts every Sunday afternoon and meeting with great 
success, At each concert Mrs. Oliver contributes from 
two to three numbers, and the programs at hand prove 


that they are well selected and the recitals must prove of 


st to the Oklahoma City 


instantaneous 


great intere audiences 


George Hamlin, whose success in opera 
has made him one of the most sought after tenors in Amer 
ica, is engaged to sing the leading tenor roles in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” and “Natoma” with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company on its tour to the Far West 
this spring. Among the other principals zre Mary Garden, 
Madame Tetrazzini, Carolina White, Madame De Cisneros, 
Saltzmann-Stevens, Mr. Whitehill, Mr. Sam 


After a week in Los Angeles the company is 


Madame 

marco, etc 
to open the new Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco on 
March 12, 
will then visit Seattle, Portland, Denver and several other 
Hamlin is a 


with a season of sixteen performances, and 


cities before returning to Chicago As Mr 


prime favorite in the West his time will be well filled 
with recital engagements 
nner 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago, Father W. J. Finn, 


C. S. P., will give their second concert at the Studebaker 
Theater next Sunday afternoon, March 9, under the direc 
tion of F. Wight string quartet 
made up of members of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 


Neumann, assisted by a 


The Choristers consist of 125 voices, seventy-five boys and 
fifty men. The soloists will be Master Francis Casey 
Walter Curran and Frank Flood. The 
concerts given by the Choristers are 

which the ideals of the 


proceeds of the 
contributed to an 
endowment fund, by Golden Age 


of choral music are perpetuated 
nner 


talented 
Among her recent engagements 


Elsie de Voe-Boyce, the been in 


great demand this season 
may be mentioned appearances before the Twilight Mu 


pianist, has 


sicale on Sunday afternoon, February 23. in the College 
Room of Hotel La Salle. Tuesday evening, February 25, 


she appeared in a joint recital with Rosa Olitzka at La 


March 17, at the Ziegfeld Theater, Chicago; March 27, 
Wilmette Woman’s Club of Wilmette, II 

nae 
Faulkner and Marx Oberndorfer filled the 
Monday, February 17, 


Anne Shaw 
following engagements last week 
Hotel 

atternoon, 


“Jewels of the 
Los 


February 18, 


Pasadena, Cal., 
talk to 
Tuesday, 


morning, Green, 


Madenna” directors of Angeles 


Orchestra ; morning 
High School, “A 
Wednesday 


sche M1 | 


Symphony 
Pilgrimage to Wagner” 
February 19, Au 


“The 


1,000 school chil 


Polytechnic 


(sterecopticon ) ; atternoon, 


ditorium, Los Angeles, children’s matinee 


Ring of the Nibelungen,” at which over 


dren were present; Thursday afternoon, February 20, Au 


ditorium, “Thais”; Friday evening, February 21, Audi 
torium, “Walkire’; Saturday evening, February 22, 
\uditorium, “Tristan and Isolde.” This week they filled 
the following engagements: Monday, February 24, morn 
ing, Hotel Green, Pasadena, “Salome”; evening, Hotel 
Arlington, Santa Barbara, “Thais”; Tuesday evening, Feb 
ruary 25, Potter Theater, Santa Barbara, “Walkure”; 
Wednesday, February 26, afternoon, San Francisco, “Jew 


els of the Madonna”; Thursday afterroon, February 37 


appeared under the auspices of the San Francisco Board 
mething 


Ring” for teachers (s 


Education ) ; 


of Education, giving “The 
Board of Tuesday even 
Feb 


ingen 


never before done by 


ing, public, “Tristan and Isolde”; Friday afternoon 


ruary 28, Berkeley High School, “Ring of the Nibe! 
They Victoria for a series of 


operatic 


will go to Vancouver and 


lecture-recitals the following week 
nnre 


Littl \rts 


Amy Grant appeared at the Theater, Fin 


Building, on Friday, February 28, in a lecture-recital on 

“Pelleas and Melisande.” Among the patronesses were 

Mrs. Philip D. Armour, Mrs. Chancey Blair, Mrs. John J 

Glessner, Mrs. Bryan Lathrop, Mrs. Sheldon Leavitt, Mrs 

Charles Stevens, Mrs. Willis S. McCrea, Mrs. Loinig’s 

school, Mrs. Wilson's school and Mrs. Starrett’s school 
nner, 


Hanna Butler, the popular soprano, sang two groups of 
French and English songs for the Three Arts Club at the 
Olympic Theater on Tuesday, February 11, and on 
Wednesday, February 26, she appeared at the Italian Day 
before the Drama Circle at the Hotel La Salle and sang 
the “Ah fors ¢ lui” from “Traviata” and the “Visi d’Arte’ 
from “Tosca,” 
Last Sunday at one of the Lenten musicales given by the 
Studebaker Theater, Mrs 
presented Genevieve Barry tell Song” 
“Lakme,” “Spring Song” from “Natoma” and “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” Miss 
a very attractive personality and, though only 
Her teacher says 


wirning much success in each selectio 


Woman's League in the sutler 
who sang the ‘ from 
and she did them all beautifully Barry has 
cightec 
years old, is exceptionally gifted that 
she will have a career, and judging from her appearance 
last Sunday the prediction will be realized 
nae 
Among the pupils to be heard ata recital to be given in 
Baldwin Hall on Thursday evening. March 6, are Harry 
Podolsky and Louise Maier-Freiwald, violinists, pupils of 
Frederik Frederiksen 
nae 
Referring to the question so often asked as to whether 
it might be 
the outcome of 


or not there is an American musical idiom 


in order to cite the works of E. E. Freer 
heredity and study. Of the “Old Love 
written, “there is also a haunting suggestion of the folk 


Song,” it has bern 
song, though one is puzzled to define it more nearly, since 
it is neither Teutonic, Celtic, nor Latin in mood or 
If anything, the Freer distinctly 
and in them there is for inter 


Slavic 
manner.” works are 


American a fine chance 


preters who want something good and new 
zee 
For the purpose of teaching opera acting. Theodore S 
tergey, director of Bergey's Chicago Opera School, has 
added a competent dramatic instructor to the faculty of 
the school. Mr. Bergey has realized that many capable 


of knowledge of the art of acting. Ax 


owing to a lack 
cordingly, the resources of the school have been strength 
ened by the addition of an actor of wide experience, whose 
ideals of dramatic inspiration agree with the principles of 


the Bergey methods 


Mischa Elman, whose recent San Francisco recitals have 
attracted large audiences, will, on his return from the 
Pacific Coast, give a recital at Orchestra Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 23, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann, His program will be made up of compositio 
by Mozart, Wieniawski, Handel, Beethoven, Couperin 
Press, Pergolesi, Brahms-Joachim, and will close with the 
“Introduction et Jota,” by Sarasate 

nae 
Alice Zeppilli, soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera 


Company, has been engaged to appear in a revival 


“Geisha 


Last Friday evening the fourth of the winter series of 
concerts given at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, under 
the direction of Charles E. Watt, took place These con 
certs are for the benefit f the church’s choral club 

zeae 

The Beethoven Tri which play t t with grea 
success at the bine Art Theater vet TLL 
praise from the critics for its splendid wor! Followit 
is a reproduction ot the review whic h ippeare 1 t 
Chicago Tribune of February 17 

The Beethoven tric, a chamber music cresnization whic 
cludes Jennette Louder pianist Otte Roehrborn t 
Carl Brickner, cellist ifter rehe ng and playing ' 
many years, ventured etore the ( cag } tor the firat tin 
in a concert in the Fine Art eater The t once de trate 
that complete sympathy and understanding that { { n 
well balanced enser r \ iding of Beet! t N 
1, proved a ures { keenest delight. s ' eemed t ate 
by joy in the mere making of r for * 1) 
no display, It was a simple, straightforw f 
poser’s thought, interpreted in the light of , 

The work it ' ¢ f , de he 
fully tres? 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, and Rose Lutiger Ga 


personal repre Gertrude 
Februery 26, in St. Paul 
Eberhardt. of 


non, contralto, and their entative 
O'Hanlon, spent last Wednesday 


while en route nm recital tours Governor 


Minnesota. entertained the ladies at nner in the evening 
nane 
Harriet Mi. Snov business manager f the S verel 


ent f ti highest l wi e furnished and program 
prepared for all church, club and drawing room functions 
Church positions are lled a well a cert and recital! 
managed RRR 

Pauline Edwards, one f the advanced pur t Cel 
Loveland, played Tuesday evening, February 11 th 
Wendell Phillips School before the Parent >and Teacher 
Club Rene Devers 

Emma Banks with the People’s Institute. 

Emma Banks, the pianist, has played before large aud 

ences in New York during the past month. On Februar 


14. she was a Joist at a concert given in the auditoriur 
of Public School No. 30 at 


This appearance w 


Brook avenue and street 


r4ist 


the Bronx is under the joint auspice 


of the People’s Institute and the A ciated Clubs of Re 
reation Center in the Bronx Borough Her numbers 

this concert included the Liszt transcription of Schubert 
song, “Hark, Hark, the Lark;” Ruhbinstein’s “Staccat 
etude, and Liszt's “Sixth Hungarian rhapsody. On Fel 


flat maior concert 
under the lead 
The Liszt concerto was played at 


ruary 23, Miss Banks played Liszt's F 
with the Young Men’s Symphony Sox 
ership of Arnold Volpe 


a private rehearsal with the 


iety 


young symphor Vv pl ivers inal 


Sar 


the invited guests were much delighted with Miss f 
skill and personal charm 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen Visit Thomas Edison. 

The Tollefsen Trio having made records for the Edison 
Phonograph Company for some time past, it was but nat- 
ural that they felt a desire to go through the laboratory 
and factories. They accordingly communicated their 
wishes and were delighted to receive a personal invitation 
from Mr. Edison appointing a day. Thursday morning, 
December 19, after breakfast, the Tollefsens accordingly 
set off. Leaving the train at Orange N. J., they took a 
trolley to West Orange and arrived at the west gate short- 
ly after 11 a. m. A most genial and courteous gentleman, 
Mr. Meadowcroft, Mr. Edison’s assistant, met them and 
personally conducted them through various portions of 
the stock room, laboratory and factory where the records 
are made. Mr..Edison, it was said, had gone home for a 
short nap, having been up all night working on one of his 
manifold theories, but would be around shortly, as he 
wished to see Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen. 

Among the many points of interest found in the spacious 
library was a facsimile of the first phonograph, the original 
of which is now in the museum at South Kensington Park, 
London. Tinfoil was used then in recording instead of 
wax, as now. It was certainly a crude object as compared 
to the nearly perfect machines of the present time. In a 
glass case were to be seen three records made by Mr. Edi- 
son when he visited Europe at the time when the phono- 
graph first came into notice (about 1877). They are by 
Lord Kelvin, Mr. Gladstone and William II of Germany, 
then Crown Prince. Another feature of interest was the 
miniature cement house, which is one of the many pet the- 
ories of Mr. Edison, which will do away with crowded 
settlements and give the workingman a home at a very 
nominal cost. The theory is to set up iron molds and pour 
in cement. A whcle house can be completed in a few days, 
even down to the plumbing and fresco work. Furniture 
can be made from cement and stained so that you cannot 
tell it from the real article. If Mr. Edison can get this 
project going it will certainly prove a boon to the poor 
man. 

While listening to some records on the new disc machine 
Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen were told that Mr. Edison was in 
hjs office, and thither they repaired. Clear eyed, ener- 
getic, full of vim and enthusiasm, this man of genius, now 
in his sixty-sixth year, presents the appearance of a man 
who realizes that “life is but a day at most” and who is 
ever on the move to give to the world the fruit of that 
genius. It was with mingled pride and awe that the Tol- 
lefsens approached and shook hands with the great in 


ventor They chatted with him along lines in which all 


” 


were interested, and after a short stay bade him “goodbye 
with an earnest wish that he would be spared for many 
years to come in order to complete many of his stupendous 
theories, His assistant told Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen that 
he has tabulated over 600 ideas which he has in mind to 
work out He labors unceasingly, sometimes eighteen 





THOMAS A. EDISON. 


hours a day. He has a cot in the library and is known 
not to go home on certain occasions for a week, although 
his palatial home is practically across the street. 

It was a decided stimulant for young artists like Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollefsen to meet this man of action, an incentive for 
them to put to the best use their time and talents, such as 
they are, and they came away feeling that they had met 
one of the world’s truly great men. The Tollefsens were 
further honored a few days ago by the receipt of a large 
autographed photo from Mr. Edison, which, it is needless 
to say, occupies a most conspicuous place in their studio 





Ernest Schelling’s Pet. 

He is well born. He is well traveled. He understands 
five languages. He is thoroughly cultured, the piano being 
among his delights. He is very, very handsome. And in 
addition, he is a suffragist! 

Is it any wonder that he is the center of a flattering 
throng? For Nicholas, bull terrier belonging to Ernest 
Schelling, one of America’s master pianists, got no end of 
attention at the dog show of the Westminster Kennel 
Club in the Grand Central Palace, New York. 

“Niko” was born in Brussels, but like Mr. Schelling he 
is thoroughly American. “Niko’s” father also was well 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
ERNEST SCHELLLING AND “NIKO.” 


traveled, having been at St. Petersburg with Mr. Schel- 
ling’s friend, Spencer Eddy, American charge d’affairs at 
the Russian capital. His mother was the pet of Robert 
Bliss, American charge d’affairs at Buenos Aires, another 
friend of the celebrated American virtuoso. But “Niko” 
has seen lots more of the globe than his diplomatic par- 


ents, for before coming over to America this season, Mr. 
Schelling had been giving recitals all over the Continent 
and British Isles. Wherever the celebrated pianist went, 
“Niko” went too, including the castles of a dozen or so 
members of the Royal Families of Europe. 

“Niko” is plain bull terrier in plain English. It requires 
I'rench, Russian, Italian or German to make him show his 
accomplishments. Only, “Niko, touche le piano,” sends 
the dog springing to the piano chair, and only “A deux 
pattes” makes him use both paws on the keyboard. 

He shows himself a suffragist in German alone. Mr. 
Schelling, himself a staunch advocate of feminine rights, 
taught the dog this trick for a suffrage meeting in Berlin. 

First of all, “Niko” plays “dead dog.” He remains dead 
while various reasons for heroically passing away are re- 
counted in German, including for the sake of his mother, 
father, George Washington and the United States of 
America 

“Aber er lebt fiir ‘Votes for Women’ 
Votes for Women). 

And dead dog Nicholas jumps up and barks joyously. 


” 


(But he lives for 





Sue Harvard Praised in Recitals. 


Sue Harvard, the soprano, has sung recently at a num- 
ber of recitals in Pennsylvania. The following extracts 
praise her work in Pittsburgh and Uniontown, Pa.: 

For had they failed to comprehend the lecturer, they could not 
have failed to be impressed by the beauty of Sue Harvard's singing 
of “Enter Thou and Dwell With Me” and other arias.—Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. icine 

Unaffected, charming, she makes one wish that the art of singing 
were not confined to so few people Miss Harvard sings, 
and when she does you want to hear her again and again, and you 
wouldn't imuch care perhaps if she took up the whole afternoon. 
The institute is fortunate to have one who can so delightfully en 
tertain the teachers.—Uniontown, Pa., Morning Herald. (Adver- 
tisement.) 


Anderson Receives Another Testimonial. 
Walter Anderson, the New York musical manager, who 
furnished Alice Moncrieff, William H. Pagdin and Gil- 
bert Wilson as soloists for the performance of “The Mes- 
siah,” given last week at Stamford, Conn., received the 
following letter from R. A. Laslett Smith, musical direc- 
tor of the Stamford Choral Society: 





February 25, 1913 
Dear Mr. ANperson: I just want to tell you how beautifully al! 
your artists did in “The Messiah” last night and how pleased every 
body was with them. Yours respectfully, 
R. A. Lasterr Sirs, 
Dir. Stamford Choral Soc. 
(Advertisement. ) 
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Butt-Raumford in English Recital. 


The name of Clara Butt has become a household word 
throughout the English-speaking world. In every country 
there is, perhaps, a singer with about the same amount of 
local reputation that Clara Butt has in that particular 
country. But it is certain that no other living English 
singer, or singer of English songs, has so great a total 
reputation in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, as well as in the United States, where 
her singing has been so justly admired again during this 
comparatively brief return visit to a land where she has 
already had so many triumphs 

On Monday evening, March 3, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, was again filled by a throng of English song lovers 
to hear the famous contralto and the well known English 
baritone, Kennerley Rumford, interpret a program which 
contained nineteen songs by British composers and six by 
composers of other nationalities, but sung with English 
words. 

The day is past when Clara Butt’s voice and vocal 
method call for comment. Her praises have been sung for 
years by the great public and her glorious voice has had 
miles of newspaper panegyrics. Nothing remains to be 
done but chronicle the fact that she sang this program 
on Monday evening with all her usual expression, power 
and authority, bringing tears to the eyes of some who, per 
chance, heard old songs of home and saw visions of other 
days across the wide ocean. There were many students 
and vocalists present to hear English songs interpreted by 
English artists. For it is but right to believe that English 
composers write for singers who have the English tem 
perament and who understand the English idiom in song 
and the pronunciation of the language. If only from this 
point of view the recitals of these two eminent English 
artists are particularly instructive. But if one goes to 
these concerts merely to pass an agreeable evening and 
listen to beautiful sounds he will surély leave the hall 
feeling that he has heard a wonderful voice and has 
been delighted by a fascinating personality 

Kennerley Rumford, artist that he is in every way, is 
extraordinarily proud of his wife’s fame. The program of 
the night follows: 

Tears, Idle Tears Arthur Sullivar 


© Swallow Flying S Arthur Sullivan 


Thoughts Have Wing Liza Lehmanr 
The Roadside Fire Dr. Vaughan Williams 
Four Jolly Sailorme: Edward German 
Ke € Rumford 
Creation’s Hymn Jeethoven 
tiblical Songs 
Clouds and Darkr $ Dvorak 
Lord Thou Art My Refuge Dvorak 
Hear My Prayer Dvordk 
God Is My Shepherd Dvorak 
Sabbath Morning at Sea Elgar 
Clara Butt 
Duet, Dear Love of Min from the opera Nadeshda.Goring Thomas 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly M. V. White 
A Memory M, V. White 
Let Us Forget M. V. White 
Old Irish airs 
rrottin’ to the Fair Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
The Little Red Fox Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
Land of the Almond Bloss Old Sicilian Ait 
K nn R rd 
Oh My Heart is Wear Goring Thomas 
(From the era Nadeshda.) 
The Little Silver Ring Chaminade 
John Kelly Cc. V. Stanford 
The Voice of Home Lane Wilson 
The Fairy Pipers Dr. A. H. Brewer 
The Lost Chord (by req t Arthur Sullivan 
{ Butt 
Duets 
In I D W. H. Sq ¢ 
( it h Rad W. H. Squire 
M I Mr. R ford 





Baernstein-Regneas a Successful Teacher. 


No more active or fruitful music center is to be found 
in New York than the studio of Baernstein-Regneas, fron 


which many fine artists have come forth and many more ar« 


preparing Artist-pupils of this master are gracing the 
concert and operatic fields, as well as filling many impor 
tant choir positions in New York and other large centers 

The success of Baernstein-Regneas 1s dual one. For 


many seasons he occupied in the United States a leading 
position as concert and oratorio basso, his fine voice and 
impeccable method, together with his unusual tempera 
ment and interpretative ability, making each performanc: 
a triumph. His success in opera was but a repetition of 
former successes. When this artist dedicated some of his 
time to teaching, his pupils included both beginners de 
sirous of learning the all important “tone production,” and 
opera singers, many ot whom were members of the same 
company as himself. These had not only learned to rev 
erence the fine art of their American colleague, but to rec 


ognize in him one who had a firm grip upon that art, and 


consequently besought him for instruction It is not 
strange, therefore, that upor hi return ft his native 
shores, where his art had been displayed and admired, he 


was greatly in demand as an instructor 
The advent of such an artist as Baernstein-Regneas into 
the teaching ranks helped to raise the standard of singing, 


because he possesses insight and the power of exemplify- 
ing, which enables him to make the pupil see, as he sees, 
the true method of tone production. He, moreover, is 
equipped to acquaint the singer with the best traditions of 
oratorio and opera, since he had studied and taken part in 
many important works produced within the past twenty 
years. Of the teachers, otherwise fully equipped to train 
singers, not all possess the requisite energy and patience 
Although Baernstein-Regneas gives twenty lessons daily, 
the last pupil finds this master’s energy and interest as 


fresh and unflagging as the first pupil found him at 8.30 








tAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS AS THE CARDINAL IN HALEVY 
OPERA LA JUIVE 


in the morning. Moreover, the less talented students ap 
parently interest him as much as the more gifted, because 
he is concerned not so much with gifts as with whether 
the pupil is sincere and desirous to progress 

The accompanying photograph shows Baernstein-Regnea 
as the Cardinal in Halevy’s “La Juive” and the following 


criticisms of his characterization have been culled at ran 


m 
I lew TT r ! elf pon Reg wh 
i uppeara « forr S neth and ime the 
ble. rik und brilliant soff tone were at his calling and we must 
xpres r satisfact at the knowledge that after many ears of 
aiting we hall hear in Nurnberg once again a genuine, big and 
free ba < Regneas was forced to reappear many times at 
e fall of each curtain and after his aria in the first act the audi 
ence broke in and disturbed the performance by tumultuous ap 
plause (Translation) Nirnberg Kurier, Germany 
“The. Jewess.”—Regneas’ singing of the Cardinal wa absolute 
perfect It was generally acceeded that a better basso has never 
been heard here He sang the part that is a test and show role for 
he bass with great vocal beauty and presented a consistent and well 
thought out character How the public rejoiced and appreciated |} 
performance was shown by their most enthusiastic applause 
(Translation) Niérnberg Statt Zeitung, Germany (Advertisement 





HUGO KAUN 


LATEST WORKS 


“Mother Earth.” Secular oratorio for mixed chorus, 
solo voices and orchestra. English version ar- 
ranged by M. D. Calvocoressi. 

‘Psalm 126.” For mixed chorus (solo voices ad 
libitum) orchestra and organ or piano. Eng- 
lish version arranged by Carl Ellis Eppert 

“Festival Cantata.” For mixed chorus and ot 
chestra 

The above works are issued in piano score with 
texts, in separate chorus parts, in conductor's score 
and orchestra parts 

‘Am Rhein.” Overture for large orchestra 
Orchestra score price 12 Marks 
Orchestra parts price 18 Marks 
Piane score for two hands, price 2 Marks 

PUBLISHED BY 


JUL. HEINR. ZIMMERMANN, Leipsic 











Florence 


AUSTIN 


THE 
American Violinist 


Appeared January 26 with 
the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra and scored a phe- 
nomenal success. 





THE APPLAUSE COMPELLED 
THE CONDUCTOR AND OR- 
CHESTRA TO BREAK 
THEIR STRICT RULE AND 
ALLOWED HER AN ENCORE, 
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Spring Tour Now Booking 





For terms, dates, etc., address 


0. B. Babcock, Mgr. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











BELEN BEACK, 


YAW 


WORLD’S TOUR 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-13 


Associate: FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
Adéress: J. M. PRIAULX, 8 East $4th Street, New York 


Cable Address: “‘Yawbeach”’ 
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Philadelphia, Pa., March 2, 1913 


en Ysaye was the principal feature at what was 
bably, from point of attendance, the biggest concert of 
Philadelphia Orchesira in the current season. The 
gram opened with the “Magic Flute” overture. Ysaye 


d the Mozart concerto in G major and the Beethoven 
Between the two solo numbers Mr. 
variations of Elgar. 
great Belgian artist was distinctly 
He proved 


Inajyor 


erto in D 
ski presented the “Enigma” 
versatility of the 
program of the concert 


of instruments could in his hands 


it in the 

st sentimental 
e the most austerely grand and that its variety of 
range of human passion, Mr. 
kowski’s presentation of the Elgar work was warmly 
ives It will be that it with this 
rk that Elgar was brought before the musical world by 
It is believed to be a fanciful characteriza- 
friends whose initials precede the vari- 
subtle the work, en- 
surrounds it, were 


wide as the 


remembered was 
ichter 
yt a group ot 
movement All the graces of 
body of that 
Stokowski's reading 


nee 


oncert of the 


hed by the tradition 


it out in Mr 





The fifth popular Philadelphia Orchestra 
last Wednesday evening was largely attended and the solo- 
The pro- 


{ woth Philadelphians. were cordially received 
h | " { 


. Thomas 


for re nd ‘on tr R. Strauss 


Dances from Hens Vill .... German 


Heckscher 


Massenet 


Leoncavallo 


: Saint-Saéns 
M . Meyerbeer 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


over to a 


weel concert { the 
will be series 
less reflecting three of the most 
Stanford will lead 


Debussy’s “Iberia” 


owski given 
ne pictur more of 

ting peoples of modern Europe 
the Irish symphony 
low, and Smetana, the Bohemian, will be represented 
Moldau.” The Irish symphony 


the first time at these con- 


On the Banks of the 


PHILADELPHIA iq / 


Tuesday night, March 4, will bring two artists of more 
than usual importance to Philadelphia in recital. Ysaye 
will be heard in the Academy of Music, and George Cope- 
land, the pianist, will be heard in Witherspoon Hall. Local 
admirers of the modern in music await the recital of Mr. 
Copeland, generally recognized as a Debussy specialist, with 
more than usual interest. 

; nrnre 

A change in the direction of the Treble Club, which has 
been anticipated by a few persons for some time, became 
generally known last week when it was announced that 
Karl Schneider has succeeded Samuel L. Herrman as 
leader of the organization. Mr. Schneider's well known 
ability and scholarship assure the continuance of the suc- 
cesses which have already given the Treble Club a wide 
reputation. Born in Mainz, Mr. Schneider was educated 
in the fundamentals of music at the Royal Conservatory. 
He later studied with Jacques Hiftterstein in Vienna and 
Luigi Vannuccini in Florence. He has taught grand opera 
in Berlin and various parts of Italy, and for eight years 
he was conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Since his advent in this city Mr. Schneider has been 
prominently in the foreground in all matters of vital musi- 
cal interest or education. 

nRe 

Herman Sandby, principal cellist of the Philadelphfa Or- 
chestra, and Horatio Connell, Philadelphia baritone, were 
well received in recital at Witherspoon Hall last Tuesday 


evening. The program follows: 
Someta te At Mis cud pAb aerrsga ose noc tegvescegeancests Boccherino 
Herman Sandby. 
English Songs rs UREd ds nadnahbubeces we peenksthowhes H. Sandby 
In July (words by Harvey Watts). 
The Flight of the Moon. 
Under the Balcony (Osear Wilde). 
The Ship Starting (Walt Whitman). 
Horatio Connell 
Cantabile ..covsdeons “a pénckevi vous sutioabaqivedées avis ae 
Gecenade Tammanel Cie att) vin oni otes ccccdancevescnsensd Glazounow 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt sveeceeecesecececeess 1 8ChaikOwsky 
(Arranged by H. Sandby.) 
La Zampogna (The Bagpipe), (first time) ............... Dall’abago 


Herman Sandby. 
Oernulf’s Dirge (from the opera, The Vikings of Helgelend), 
H. Sandby 
Horatio Connell. 


\gnete og Havmanden (Danish song) H. Sandby 
Ravna’s Melodie (from the music of The Woman and the Fiddler, 
H. Sandby 


Wrwrenions Teed ~ bs indi di ib scb va dcrvieweiecsvaawe Halvorsen Sandby 


Herman Sandby 


Harotp P. QuicKsALL 











James Lachman. 

whom all the musical lights of New 
‘ dropped dead at the home of his 
West street, last 
lay In recent vear Mr 
" bo oster for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
lso helped in the distribution of programs 


new a preven 
Forty-sixth 
had heen em 


\Ny Iepsteimn jO2 


Lachman 


nan began hi reer selling librettos over thirty 
vears ago He was for a time advance agent for 
ral celebritic Mr. Lachman was well informed about 
1 mu ical matters generally. The deceased was 

even years old. On opera nights, at the Metropol- 
Opera House, Mr. Lachman was always to be found 
| He was observed there two nights before 
iden death, which will be sincerely mourned by many 
recognized “Jimmie’s” worth and experience in help 
publicity department f important operatic and 


natic enterprises 


Eliza Cowley Tetedoux. 


Tetedoux, widow of Clement Tetedoux, 


died of 


iza Cowley 


rly of Pittsburgh pneumonia February 21 






her home in New York, following a brief illness. She 
was formerly a singer of ability, taking part in operas, 
cantatas, etc. given in Pittsburgh and elsewhere some 


ago. During this time her husband was conductor 


the Gour vl Club. She was a sister of Mr. Cowley 
nder of the Iron City College ) ind is survived by 
daughters Of these, Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk is 
oprano, well known in metropolit musical life, and 
10 has sune at notable concerts, giving recitals in Men 
hn Hall. and has vecal pupils, teaching the Luisa 
Nant method 
irs Tetedoux was a woman of lovable characteristics 


wrapped up in her daughter Clementine’s musical life, and 


even during her last illness insisted that her daughter's 
musical activities should without interruption 
She was a constant attendant at the Women’s Philhar- 
monic concerts (Amy Fay, presfdent), and always ready 


proceed 





ELIZA COWLEY TETEDOUX. 


to applaud artistic effort. Having been a singer she knew 
the tribulations they meet, and accordingly took particular 
interest in that phase of musical life. Clementine Tete- 
doux-Lusk, the metropolitan singer, is the wife of the 
well known physician, Dr. Thurston G. Lusk, of go East 
Forty-first street, New York. 


Emma Wizjak Nicolesco. 

Emma Wizjak Nicolesco, who passed away Saturday, 
February 22, at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, after a 
short illness, was formerly an operatic star. She was born 
at Agram, the capital of Croatia, where she began her 
studies when quite young, Madame Nicolesco attended the 
conservatory at Prague and afterward went to Milan. She 
made her debut in the opera “Jone” and created the role 





of Aida in Rome, at La Scala, Milan, and also at San 

Carlos, Naples. Madame Nicolesco sang in many of the 

leading opera houses of Europe and South America, and 

was particularly successful in “Otello,” “Rigoletto,” “Tra- 

viata,” “Lucia,” “Lohengrin” and other Wagner operas. 

She also appeared in “L’Africaine,” “Trovatore,” “Gio- 

conda,” “Barber of Seville’ and “Faust,” as well as in 

many French light operas. Madame Nicolesco won great 

success in concert in South America. | 
About ten years ago Madame Nicolesco settled in New 

York, where she conducted a studio for voice training. 

She was a most delightful personality and will be greatly 

missed by a host of friends and admirers who held her in 

high esteem. 


Alfred L. Moore. 
Alfred L. Moore, father of Edward C. Moore, the popu- 
lar musical critic of the Chicago Journal, died in Rome, 
Italy, on Monday, February 24, at the age of sixty-two. 


ALT RE 
LATER BUFFALO NEWS. 


Buffalo, N. Y., February 27, 1913. 

Arthur Hartmann, the celebrated violinist, has recently 
composed the music for a melodeclamation which Frances 
Helen Humphrey, of this city, has added to her repertory 
of her melodeclamations. The poem is entitled “Barbara” 
and was written by Alexander Smith. Madame Humphrey 
recently gave it before the Brockport Music Club, with 
Clara Diehl as her accompanist. Mr. Hartman on his re- 
cent visit to Buffalo went over the work with Madame 
Humphrey and Miss Diehl, and herewith follows the copy 
of a letter which Madame Humphrey received from Mr. 
Hartmann: ‘Many thanks for the pleasure your reading 
of my ‘Barbara’ gave me. Your charm of interpretation 
and understanding of the work, J feel, cannot help but be 


impressive. With kindest remembrance, most sincere'y 


Arthur Hartmann.” 


Ree 
During the past week there were given here two thor- 
cughly delightful concerts. One was by Elena Gerhardt, 
the famous lieder singer, and the second by Julia Culp and 
Edmond Clement, in collaboration. Both concerts were 
well attended and abounded in enthusiasm. Miss Gerhardt 
combines grace of person and soulful beauty of voice. Her 
wonderful breath control enables her to produce lovely 
tones with ease and smoothness and to execute mezza voce 
passages with remarkable purity and lightness. Erich 
Wolff, the accompanist, added much to the pleasure of the 
evening by his excellent work. The concert was given 
under the joint auspices of the Twentieth Century Club 
and the Chromatic Club. 
Rzaer 


The Culp-Clement concert was the fifth in the series un- 
der the management of Mai Davis Smith. It was a fine 
concert. The art of both singers is of so high a character 
that only by superlatives can it be described. Not less 
erjoyable were the accompaniments, which were played by 
Coenraad v. Bos and Maurice La Farge. 

aae 

Marguerite Lemon, soprano, and Louis Persinger, vio- 
linist, were the soloists at the second concert of the season 
given by the Buffalo Orpheus Singing Society on February 
24, at Elmwood Music Hall. The concert was a success in 
every respect, both soloists and chorus making a good im- 
pression, 

nner 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer, gave a concert at the Majestic 
Theater on Sunday evening, February 23. Mr. Oberhoffer 
presented a Wagner centenary program, directing with an 
intelligence and poetic warmth that left nothing to be de- 


sired. Cora Junta TAYLor. 





Maud Powell with Philharmonic. 
Maud Powell's performance of the Tschaikowsky vio- - 
lin concerto at this week’s New York Philharmonic con- 
certs will be in the form of an anniversary, as it is twenty- 
five years, lacking one month, since she brought the work 
to its first hearing in this country at one of the Seidl con- 
certs in Chickering Hall, on April 6, 1888. On that oc- 
casion Madame Powell played only the first movement 








On January 19, 1880, she played the entire concerto with é' 
the Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch 
conducting. This was the first full orchestra perform- 
ance in this country of the work, which has since become 
one of the most popular in the violin repertory. Recently : 
a statement was published that Felix Brodsky had intro- ‘ 
duced the work in this country, but this is incorrect. When 
Brodsky came from Moscow to be concertmaster of the : 
Symphony Society he borrowed the orchestral parts of the 
work from Madame Powell for his debut here on Novem 
ber 16, 1892. ” 
Nas Artes ] 
In St. Petersburg, Russia, 350,000 roubles have been col- 1 





lected for the purpose of erecting a Verdi statue in that 
city. 


er aa ae a NaN neat eee 
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Nielsen and Ganz in Grand Rapids. 

Alice Nielsen, the American soprano, and Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, gave a joint recital at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Friday evening, February 21, and the 
Grand Rapids Herald of February 22 published the fol- 
lowing review of the highly successful event: 
the natural gift of 
combine to lift Alice Nielsen somewhat above the plane of her con 
Adulation from is bound to 
like a throughout the course of her glittering, 
artistic and eminently successful career as an operatic prima donna 
and concert singer. 

She quite captivated her audience last night at Powers’ 


Personal charm, supernal youth, and song 


temporaries, men and women alike 


trace her shadow 


Theater, 


when she appeared in joint recital with’ Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
under the auspices of the Mary Free Bed Guild of U. B. A. 
Hospital. 


Miss Nielsen and Mr. 
tendered them 
Cecilia, and the 


Ganz won a host of friends at the brilliant 
evening by prominent 
concert last evening partook largely of 


reception Thursday people 
at the St 
the nature of : 

To define Miss Nielsen's art is to state that she is naturally gifted, 
first, with a pure and beautiful lyric seprano voice, and for natural 
Her versatility is pro- 


the seriousness and impassioned manner in which she 


a social event 


dramatic powers she is abundantly favored. 
claimed by 
approaches a big exacting aria or excerpt from opera, and the ease 
with which she treats those works conceived 

Technical proficiency and purity of tone have 
Miss Nielsen 


renders performance 


and sweet simplicity 


in a lighter vein, 
as well as temperamental effusive 


Her 


been mastered by 


ness which her consummately artistic 


voice is a delight. 


The program presented was unique in that it embraced a happy 


assortment of numbers, both piano and vocal. 
“What Is Love,” by Rudolph Ganz, concluded the program. 
Mr. Ganz graciously accompanied the singer in this number, and 


the result was a thoroughly ingratiating performance of a splendid 
song. Miss Nielsea the hand of 
again and again, and the honors were gracefully 
Rudolph Ganz a master with a 
His interpretations cer- 


grasped the composer-pianist 
shared. 
Eminent critics have proclaimed 


real message of power and significance 
tainly embody all those elements which the schooled ear listens for 

virility, first, in a man’s performance; refin¢ment of taste; poetic 
sentiment, and the spirit of the composer's conception, individual 
ized. This deal to Those who seek all these 
elements in the work of a virtuoso, seck a masterful performance, 


and Rudolph Ganz 


is a great expect, 
an inspiration, the product of a pianistic genius 
is all of this. 

The two stars of about equal brilliancy and magnitude, were ac 





claimed with unusual enthusiasm after the performance of each 
number and they were more than generous with encores. Honors 
were about equally divided. 
Max Herzberg, accompanist, furnished excellent and artistic sup 
port at the piano for Miss Nielsen.—(Advertisement.) 
Conservatory of Northern Music. 
Those who attended the musicale given Wednesday 


afternoon by the New York Conservatory of Northern 
Music were delighted with the artistic atmosphere and the 
program offered. Mr. Bachenheimer, of Stutt 
gart, Germany (a pupil of Eugen Hildach), sang with 
much expression “Der Lenz” by Hildach and “Drei Wan 


excellent 


derer” by Hermann. The singer accompanied himself at 
the piano with skill and this added to the pleasure of his 
numbers. 

Miss Rogenhofer, a pianist from Vienna, played some 
Mozart and Chopin compositions with expression and ad- 
mirable technic. Marie Mieler-Narodny, the Finnish so- 
prano, sang folksongs in Finnish and Russian and her 
numbers were greatly appreciated. The singer infused the 
songs with the characteristic national spirit antl that kind 
of interpretation has a real educational value. Platon 
Brounoff, the composer-pianist, now living in New York, 
played a number of his effectively 
Ernst Bystrom, the Swedish pianist, played compositions 
by Scandinavian composers, and it was a pleasure to hear 
them played by an artist of such temperament and musi 
cianship. 


own compositions 





Jacobs String Quartet Concert. 

Max Jacobs and his string quartet confreres gave the 
last concert of the series at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
February 25, an audience of fair size attending’ and ap 
plauding. The program with Haydn's “Kaiser 
Quartet,” in which the players showed excellent ensemble, 
playing the menuet with particular effectiveness. As the 
players associate together they become homogeneous, s0 
the listener is not conscious that there is any particular 
and he is Max Jacobs, 


opened 


leader; yet, of course, there is, 
whose tone and authority stamp him with individual per 
sonality. Blanche the assisting pianist in 
Brahms’ sonata, op. 100, and she showed herself to be a 
player of experienge and ability. In a week full of music 
of all kinds, the quartet may feel complimented when the 
daily papers give them attention, the American saying: 
“The quartet gave a charming recital of old and modern 
music,” and the Morning Telegraph: “The Max Jacobs 
Quartet entertained a large audience with one of their 
characteristic performances.” 

Mr. Jacobs is playing regularly Sunday evenings at St 
Ann's Church, Brooklyn, for some weeks to come. 


Goode was 


Severn Pupils Active. 

Many of the vocal pupils of Mrs. Edmund Severn, of 
New York, are active in their chosen field of art. Char 
lotte O’Girr, coloratura soprano, was the soloist on Feb- 
ruary 17 at the concert of the Springfield (Mass.) Sym- 


phony Society, at which she sang an aria from “Der Frei- 
schutz” with such skill as to evoke the comment that no 
more beautiful singing had been heard in Springfield this 
season. Sam Martin, tenor, sang on February 21 two 
groups of songs with great success at the People’s Insti 
tute (Bronx), New York. D. Ripley Jackson, tenor, has 
entered upon his new duties at St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York. 





YSAYE’S MANY NEW YORK APPEARANCES. 
Including the concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday evening of this week, where Eugen Ysaye played, 
and the joint recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday (Tues 
day) with Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, the great Bel- 
gian violinist has played twenty-eight times in the metrg 
poliran district since the middle of November. He played 
once in Newark, once in Orange and once in Jersey City 
all the other appearances were on Manhattan Island. B: 
fore the end of the season the Ysaye concerts in Greater 
New York will reach the grand total of thirty-six. This 
breaks all records for any artist in the concert world 


Witherspoon's Recital Program. 

Herbert Witherspoon, the American basso of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, will sing the following program at 
his New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
March 11, assisted at the piano by Hans Morgenstern: 


Per questa bella mano (separate concert aria) Mozart 
Un ruisselet bien clair, from Les Pelerins de la Meeque Beethoven 
Prifung des Kussens Beethoven 
Liebeslauschen Franz Schubert 





An die Leyer Franz Schubert 
Gesang des Harfners Franz Schubert 
An Schwager Kronos Franz Schubert 
lielle Nacht Hans Hermann 
Auf dem See Joh. Brahms 
Todessehnen Joh. Brahms 
Vieille Chanson . G. Bizet 
Le Cirque G. Faure 
Je ne veux pas autre chase Ch. Wider 
Stornello ‘ I Sinigagha 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field S. Rachmaninoff 
Go, Lovely Rose , John Carpenter 
Looking Glass River .... e : John Carpenter 
Don't Céare John Carpenter 
Sweet Kate ‘ ; Old English Elizabet! an ve sony 
I Know Where I'm Goin’, She Said Old Irish country song 
The Next Market Day Arranged by Herbert Hugt 
Nordica Sails June 17. 
All arrangements for Madame Nordica’s tour to the 


Antipodes have been definitely completed. The diva, with 
her assisting artists and attendants, will sail from San 
Francisco on the steamship Sierra, June 17, breaking the 
voyage at Honolulu, where she will remain two weeks, 
giving three concerts during that time. 

On July 7 Madame Nordica 
‘Paradise of the Pacific,” 


bid farewell to the 
sailing on the Ventura, which is 


will 
due at Sydney July 21. Her tour will open in that city 
August 1. This tour promises to prove noteworthy in mu 
sical annals, for the Australians are intensely musical, and 
bound to capitulate unreservedly to the charm of Nordica’s 
lovely voice and radiant presence. The prima donna al 
ready is well known to them through her European as 
well as her American triumphs 

It is a matter for patriotic congratulation that the Is!a.id 
Continent is to hear the American Queen of Song when 
she is at the zenith of her glory, for the diva is today 
according to the critics, singing with the same wonderful 
purity and dramatic power that have enthralled multitudes 
in the past 

“Madame Nordica is in great health and spirits,” says 
her manager, Frederick Shipman, “and is anticipating her 


trip to the Antipodes with keenest enjoyment.” 





Herbert Sachs-Hirsch Recital. 
the 
pianist, whose recent tour with Mary Garden made his ar 


Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, brilliant young America 


known to thousands of music lovers throughout the Unit d 
States, gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New York 

Saturday afternoon, March 1. The large and sympatheti 
audience that greeted the artist on his appearance must 
have stimulated him to do his best, and might also have 
His play 
full 
In certain numbers, such as the finale of 


been the cause of a little nervousness at times 
ing was energetic, convincing and at the same time 
of expression 
the Chopin sonata and the Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella, 
the pianist evinced a brilliant and clean-cut technic and 
fleetness of finger which showed that he had been thor 
oughly well trained in all that goes to make the foundation 
of a good pianist. The superstructure. of course, is the 
result of musical culture and high intelligence, qualities 
with which Herbert Sachs-Hirsch is well endowed 

The program was worthy of De Pachmann, and though 
it would be a harmful exaggeration to say that the young 
pianist of Saturday afternoon interpreted these composi- 
tions as well as the inimitable De Pachmann would have 
played them, yet it is certainly putting it very mildly to 


say that his playing gave his hearers great satisfaction 
The 


He fully deserved the applause he was greeted with 
program follows: 


thirty-two variations t n ( Beethoven 
Sonate, op. 35, in B flat minor Chopin 
Two preludes, D flat ma B flat minor Chopin 
Impromptu, A flat min -Chopin 
Rerceuse . Chopin 
[wo etudes, op. 25, in A flat maj oF C mit 108 Chopin 
Moto Perpetuo .. Weber 





Song ithout words, E major Mendelssohn 
Vogel als Prophet Schumann 
lraumerei (from Stimmungsbilde: Strauss 
Etude de Concert, F min Liszt 


La Campanella Paganini-Liszt 


Cavalieri-Muratore New YorK Program. 

Lina Cavalieri, the prima donna, and Lucien Muratore 
the tenor, who are touring America in concert under the 
mazagement of Haensel & Jones, will give a concert at the 
New York Hippodrome, Sunday 
the Nahan 
will be as follows: 
William Tell 


March 9, as 
lhe 


evening, 


sisted by Franko Orchestra program 


()verture, Rossini 





Nahan Franko Orchestra, Edouard Tournon, conductor 
Aria from the opera Werther Massenet 
Lucien Muratore 
Aria from the opera Mephistopheles Boito 
Lina Cavalier 
Sous ta fenets Schumann 
Clair de la lune Lu 
Lina Cavalier i Lueck M uratore 
Dance of the Hours (La Giocond Ponchie 
Nahan Franko Orchestra, Edouard Tour onductor 
Seene of Saint-Sulpice from the opera Manon Massenet 
Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore 
Marche Hongroise (Damnation of Fa Rer 
Nahan Franko Orchestra, Ed j rnon vductor 
Chansons Napolitaines (songs) 
Madame Cavalier 
Chansons Provencales ongs) 
M. Mur c 
Neapolitan Duet 
Lina ( : nd I n Muratore 
Musical conductor for Madame Cavalier Edouard Tourn 
Cecile M. Behrens’ Musicale. 

Cecile M. Behrens, the pianist, gave a musicale at het 
home, 100 West Seventy-first street, New York, Sunday 
afternoon of this week, at which her artist pupil, Charla | 
Schmitt, played several difficult compositions with skill and 
finish Miss Schmitt studied abroad with Harold Bauer 
in the summer, and it was Mr. Bauer who recommended 
the young pianist to return t New York teacher for 
further study this winters Rosa Linde ntralto, sang 
several groups of songs and showed herself to be in splet 
did voice Mrs. Rudolf Christians, wife of the Berlir 
Court actor, sang after Madame Linde and created a fa 
vorable impression Madame Christians may sing public 
ly in New York next season 

Among the guests were Sara Gurowitch, Madame Ku 
lahi-Busse, Ludwig Hess and Rudolf Christians Among 
the artists who have been heard the Behrens musicale 
are Randall Hargreaves, Louis Persinger, Lorene Roger 
Wells, Angela Gianelli, Ludmilla Vojacek, Frances Par 
sons, Adele Kriiger, Ludwig Hess and Georges Vigneti 


Fanning to Create New Role in England. 


[he honor has been conferred upon Cecil Fanning to 
create the baritone role in a new oratorio, entitled “TI 
Doomed: Temple,” by William McConnell-Wood I 
work will first be pres ted at Newcasth n Tyt | 
land, on March 29 l choral parts will be sung by tl 
Newcastle Chort which is the nucleu the cel ated 
Shefheld Choir, and will be conducted by the composer 

Mr. Fanning and his associate, H. B. Turpi are ‘ 
Italy, where these two musicians have been received with 
so much favor that they are now lling return engage 


Florence, Rome, and other Italian nter wher 


ments 1) 


heard during the early 


they were part of the seasor Mr 
Fanning and Mr. Turpin return to America i eptember 
and during the season of 1913-14 will fill engagement 


this country 


Two Recitals a Day for Schaumann-Heink. 


March 7 will be a red letter day in the hist to! 
Falis, S DD) it beisgz the date arranged for Madar 
Schumann-Heink’'s recital in that city The local manager 
Florence Fox, had reported to the Wolfsohn Musical Bu 
reau the remarkable interest in the coming of tl di 
but on Friday last telegraphed king if Madame S 
mann-Heink would sing a matinee concert in addition 1 
the evening performance as the sale of tickets for the first 
concert had to stop two hours after the opening of the 
box office because the ticket rack was empty 

On another occasion this season Madame Schumann 
Heink experienced a similar state of affairs, when she was 
compelled to give an extra concert in Grand Rapid 
Mich., so great was the demand to hear her 
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*Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Hemenway Street, 
, Mass., February 28, 1913. 

rmack again proved his remarkable popular- 
Boston when a record breaking audience filled Sym- 
Hall for his annual concert on February 23 and 


red unstinted approval on the favorite tenor. Con- 

ry to custom at these recitals Mr. McCormack sang, in 

yn to his groups of Irish and English songs, three 

arias in which he evinced his perfect vocal artis 

nd mastery of the larger song forms, while in the 

y ditties of old Erin and the English songs of senti- 

ture his appeal was irresistible, touching as it 

ponsive heart note as well as the imagination 

earer \dding much to the enjoyment of the 

ere the selections played on the Irish harp by 

Melville Clarke, while Edwin Schneider, both in his ac 

mpaniments and solo number, revealed commendable and 
| iclanship 

mReR 

Julia Culp’s second Boston recital at Jordan Hall, Feb 

{ ht a program of wider range and diversity 

at of her preceding concert, and within it the 

immate art and marvelous gifts shone anew. 

In t nnection a few sentences culled from a masterly 

article Mr. Parker in the Boston Transcript express 

ery clearly just why Madame Culp stands unmatched 

I ing f the present day: “She is mistress 

by which music does the will of emotion and 

ition—more important still, she possesses the clear 

nding of music and verse, the emotional respon 

eness to them, the divining and the penetrating imagina 

re the crown of a singer. Madame Culp sings 

e, artistry, mind, imagination and temperament 


with the utmost 
singing them 


and puissant personality behind, 


music and she sings verse 


for both; but her fashion of 
of the rare 
yet perfectly and always in- 
The surface of this personality her 
it per- 
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sensibility, 


may watch in the concert room until 
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meates them ingratiatingly. The heights and the depths 
of it are in Madame Culp’s song. Few singers seem to 
sing so completely for their music; so little for them- 
selves.” 

nee 

The third and last in the series of chamber music re- 

citals given by Anton Witek, violinist; Vita Witek, pianist, 
and Heinrich Warnke, cellist, took place at Jordan Hall 
on the evening of February 24 and offered another one of 
those unusual and interesting programs which these ar- 
tists have been presenting to the Boston public, and for 
which they deserve its hearty appreciation and support. 
On this occasion there were given Smetana’s trio in G 
minor, op. 15; five pieces in folk style for cello and piano 
by Schumann; Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantasie, and pieces for 
violin by Raff, Spohr, Sinding and Brahms-Joachim. 

RnRrer 


The engagement of Anna Miller Wood, the well known 
contralto and vocal teacher of this city, to Frederic Hall 
Harvey, of Galt, California, recently announced, has called 
forth numerous felicitations and good wishes from friends 
of the popular singer all over the country. Mr. Harvey, 
a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1893, where he prepared for the profession of mining engi- 
neer, is also not unknown to Bostonians, among whom he 
has many relatives and friends. The wedding, announced 
for early June upon Miss Wood's return to California, her 
former home, will necessitate the giving up her classes 
here some time in May. Many of her pupils, however, 
have already made plans to continue their studies with 
Edith Bullard, who as pupil of Miss Wood for eight sea- 
sons and assisting teacher with her for the past four 
seasons, is most competent to carry on this work in ac- 
cordance with the fine vocal principles and ideas estab- 
lished by Miss Wood. 

Ree 

A source of interest and gratification to those who be- 
lieve in the just recognition of an American artist trained 
by Americans is the record of the following engagements 
played by Irma Seydel, the young Boston violinist, in the 
of a single week: February 18, Mrs. Walker’s, 
street (afternoon); soloist Apollo Club, Boston 
(evening); February 19, Women’s Press Club, Parker 
House, Boston; February 21, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Immediately after her New York engagement Miss Seydel 
left for San Francisco, where she played in two concerts 
with the Symphony Orchestra of that city. 

Rare 

Hildegarde Brandegee, a young violinist of much prom- 
ise, gave a recital at Steinert Hall, February 25, before 
sailing for Europe, where she is to continue her studies. 
who in I91t received a first prize at the 


course 


Jeacon 


Miss Brandegee, 


Brussels Conservatory, where she was a pupil of Cesar 
Thompson, has more recently studied with Leopold Auer, 
and is now going to Berlin for further instruction. At 
her present stage of development the young violinist pos- 
sesses fine technical proficiency, a full warm tone and gen- 
wine musical understanding. That she still lacks indi- 
viduality and authority in interpretation is by no means 
discouraging, this defect being one that further develop- 
ment and experience will doubtless remedy. 
nur 

An informal song recital given by Edith Bullard, so- 
prano, at the studig of Anna Miller Wood, on the after- 
noon of February 26, afforded genuine pleasure. Miss 
Bullard, well known hereabouts as a young singer of 
much charm, -with a voice of lovely quality, has devel- 
oped greatly in the last season, One now feels the musi- 
cal message of her interpretations and consequently she 
compels interest as well as admiration for her vocal pro- 
ficiency and musical taste. Miss Bullard sang on this occa- 
sion, besides the duet with Miss Wood, “Song from the 
Persian,” by Arthur Foote; a group of French songs of 
Hue, du Pare, Widor, Bizet; songs in English by Foote, 
Carpenter, Reichardt and Woodman, and four songs of 
Brahms. Eleanor Morris, a pupil of Miss Wood, who 
studies the piano with Arthur Foote, played sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

nner 

Honors were evenly divided at Elena Gerhardt’s last re- 
cital of the season at Jordan Hall, February 27, between 
the lovely singer and her remarkable accompanist, Erich 
Wolff, who also appeared in the capacity of comniposer. 
Five songs of Mr. Wolff were given by Miss Gerhardt, and 
in all of them the composer revealed a beautiful and poetic 
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creative gift. These songs are not only well constructed 
musically, but they contain that far rarer element, viz., true 
inspiration, and possess also easy spontaneity of expression 
and individuality. Of these songs the deepest impression 
was made at this first hearing by “Knabe und Veilchen,” 
“Du bist so jung” and “Faeden.” The other two, “Alle 
Dinge haben Sprache” and “Die Krone gerichtet,” inter- 
ested also, but to a lesser degree. Of Miss Gerhardt’s art so 
much has been said and written that one is at a loss for 
new words with which to laud its characteristic beauties. 
At this recital, her singing of the Brahms and Schubert 
songs particularly, presented that rare perfection which not 
only completely satisfies, but uplifts and inspires her hear- 
ers. May her leave taking of the Boston public be but a 
brief one, for such an artist as Miss Gerhardt cannot be 
heard too often. RRR 


With the list of her February engagements herewith ap 
pended, Marie Sundelius’ busy and successful season con 
tinues apace: February 10, Brooke Trio, Allston Woman's 
Club; February 11-14, Chicago, Ill, three concerts, two 
private and one all Debussy program at Fine Arts The 
ater; February 15, Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass.; Feb 
ruary 17 and 18, private musicales, Boston; February 20, 
Thursday Morning Musicale, Boston, old English pro 
gram repeated later at Mrs. Mixter’s; February 20 (even 
ing), Worcester, Mass; February 22, Jordan Hall, Boston; 
February 28, with Strube Club, Chelsea, Mass. On March 
6 Mrs. Sundelius will sing with the Longy Club at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, and on March 13 will fill her fourth con 
secutive engagement with the Liederkranz Society of Wa 


terbury, Conn. nur 


The sixteenth pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra con 
certs, February 28 and March 1, were remarkable for the 
interest of the program arranged by Dr. Karl Muck, as 
well as for the brilliant virtuosity of the orchestra’s rendi 
tion of it. Debussy’s three orchestral sketches, “La Mer,’ 
which opened the concerts, still remains a debatable work 
True, there are pages of rare inspiration when the com- 
poser seems to have caught vividly the spirit of the sea 
and translated it into a natural idiom, but for the most 
part this music is too vague and overcrowded with impres 
sions which convey little to the mind. One can listen ab- 
stractedly and delight in the exquisite contrasts of color 
in the Debussyan blending of the instrumental voices and 
strange rhythms—and yet one hardly feels the suggestion 
of the vastness and power of the subject, Following these 
sketches came Dukas’ “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” a work 
of amusing humor and fantasy, clever and effective, per- 
formed with remarkable dash and imaginativeness by the 
orchestra, and MacDowell’s beautiful and picturesque “In 
dian Suite,” which impresses more strongly at each re- 
peated hearing, such is the convincing sincerity and endur 
ing musical quality of this work For a joyous close to 
this especially well chosen and contrasted program came 
Goldmark’s overture, “Im Fruhling.” 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Kathleen Parlow Greeted in London. 
Kathleen Parlow, the distinguished violinist, who is to 
return to America for another tour during the season of 





KATHLEEN PARLOW. 


1913-1914, played in London last month with the Royal 
Philharmonic Society under the direction of Mengelberg. 


The work which Miss Parlow rendered with the orchestra 
was the Saint-Saéns concert in B minor. Extracts from 
the London papers follow: 

Saint-Saéns’ B minor violin concerto, which followed, was anothe: 
attractive item. Kathleen Parlow played the solo part with remark 
able vigor and breadth of style. The luscious melodies of the 
andantino were phrased in a most engaging manner, and the flam 
boyant music of the finale was given with splendid fire and energy. 

London Standard, February 10, 1913 


She played the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto with a good deal 
of masculine breadth and a good deal of feminine charm. Tech 
nically she is well equipped and her tone is rich.—London Star, 
February 19, 1913 





The solo part of the concerto was in charge of Kathleen Parlow 
This very fine violinist played with admirable vigor and determina 
tion. Her tone is clear and sweet and sympathetic in tender 
passages.—-London Pall Mall Gazette, February 19, 1913 


Kathleen Parlow entered very happily into the spirit of the con 
certo and played it with plenty of brilliance and sympathy.—London 
Telegraph, February 19, 1913 

es 

Kathleen Parlow played with admirable assurance and the highly 

polished technic that this kind of music essentially demands 


London Times, February 19, 1913. 
( Advertisement.) 





Luella Chilson-Ohrman's Tributes. 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman, whe was asked to represent the 
Amateur and Lakeview Musical Clubs, of Chicago, in fur 
nishing a program before the National Federation of Mu 
sical Clubs in Chicago during April, has had to decline 
the offer, because during that month she will be on tour 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. During her 

















Photo by Matzene, Chicag 
LUELLA CHILSON-OHRMAN 


present tour she has received the following letters from 
,concert managers, which speak highly of her work: 
Dean Maes, OnurRMAN I never go on the street but what some 
ne stops me to rave about you and I don't believe anyone ever 
ade a greater impression than you did here, and do come agai: 
Jessre Rice 
Manager of Concert Course, Mankato, Minr 


Dear Mas. Onanman I wish it were possible for me to tel 
you all the beautiful things that have been said of you since your 
upearance here, and you have endeared yourself t us not only 
for your beautiful voice, but by your friendly interest, and may al 
success be yours, Margcaser Tomas, 

Cecelia Chorus, Belleville, Ill 


My Deas Mas, Oneman I want to tell you that people wer: 
tremendously impressed with you and your singing with the Minne 
apolis Orchestra Sunday, and many fine compliments have been paid 
you and they want to hear you again 

Yours sincerely, 
Esture Gairrixn Waire, 
Manager, Richmond, Ind 


Dear Mas. Oneman 1 want you to know that you have made 
many friends in Charleston who are looking forward in delightful 
anticipation to your return and you will indeed find a most cordial 
welcome Beatua Donis, 


President Amateur Musical Club, Charleston, Ill 
——s 
My Dear Mas, Oneman I have been eager to write and tell 
you how perfectly delighted everyone was with you and it was the 
Evetyw Rosy, 
President Woman's Music Club, Lima, Ohio 


most artistic concert every heard in Lima 


My Deas Mes. Oneman We remember your recital with the 
greatest pleasure and would indeed be glad to hear you soon again 
S. D. Lona, 
President Martha Washington College, Abingdon, Va 
(Advertisement. ) 


Wassili Leps, the Musical Director. 
Wassili Leps, the musical director of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, is also conductor of the Leps Orchestra 
which has given symphony concerts for three summers at 





WASSILI LEPS 


Willow Grove, Philadelphia. Mr. Leps and the orchestr 


have been engaged for this summer (1913) an tha 
speaks for his success louder than words could speak for 
him. The Leps programs were most attractive, consist 
ing as they did of the gems from the classical composers 
and combinations of numbers from the semi-classical 
works 

Mr. Leps was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, and wa 
educated partly in his own country and partly in Ger 
many. He studied at the Dresden Conservatory of Musi 
under Franz Wullner Before coming to Amer Mr 
Leps conducted concerts in Augsburg, Halle, Dresden a 
other cities, where his talents won marked recogniti lor 
him. Mr. Leps, although Russian born and German 
trained, was brought to America to conduct opera in New 


Orleans, and after several years in the Crescent City, he 
went to Philadelphia, where he is very popular 

As a composer, Mr. Leps has won fame for two sym 
phonic poems, “Yo-Nennen” and “The Garden of the 
Gods ;” also for his opera “Hoshi-San,” the b 
Luther Long, author of “Madame Butterfly 
opera was first produced by the Operatic So 





delphia on May 21, 1909, and the composer 
performance. His symphonic poems have been playe \ 
number of times by the Philadelphia Orchestra, of w 
Mr. Leps was assistant conductor 

Since Mr. Leps was appointed general musical direct 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, he has done much 
stimulate the activities among younger singer n the cit 
It was under his direction that the Society gave a brilliant 
performance of “The Bohemian Girl n January 30. On 
April 24 the society will be heard in a double bill, “ 
leria Rusticana,” and Delibes’ ballet, “Coppelia Som 
very beautiful voices and exceptional histricnic talents ar 
members of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, and Mr 
Leps is aiming to discover more local talent of this hig 


order 





Biart Pupil Plays in Bridgeport. 
Vera Atherton, a pupil of Victor Biart of New Yor 


played before the Bridgeport (Com t ul Cl 
February 20, and she was heartily received by the mu 
lovers of that city. The young pianist played MacD 
Etude, op. 39, No. 12. In a report of the after: 
Bridgeport Standard stated that M \therton play 
“with a simplicity and an unaffected yet beautiful 
sion that was charming to hear 
De Vere Sapio to Sing in Providence. 

Clementine de Vere Sapio, the wel! know pra } 
been engaged by the Arion Club of Pr det Pe 4 
the performances of Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and Hadley 
‘A Legend of Granada,” which will be given in that city 


on April 8 
“What do you think of Schénberg 
“I don't.” 
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SOUSA OPERA A SUCCESS. 
BROADWAY THEATER—“THE AMERICAN MAID.” 


Con opera by John Philip Sousa. Book by Leonard Liebling. 
Jack Bartlett : cccsceteb bess pee Bua 
Duke of Branford ’ ‘ , ...- Charles Brown 

is Pompton ; ; Pre ll 


whee Georgie Mack 

( nel Vandeveer ... George O'Donnell 
Lefty McCarty ..+--John G, Sparks 
\nnabel Vanderveer ‘ sind even eewee Louise Gunning 
Geraldine Pompton A ° ; ..Dorothy Maynard 
Mrs. Pompton . : .....Maud Turner Gordon 
-.«+»Adele Archer 
Rose Green : Marguerite Farrell 
Nellie Brown . ; ceeeeceeee+Mary Smith 
Hans Hippel . Were yer re reer. H. Hooper 
Pietro Nuttine ..+++Pietro Canova 
snetekenn J. Kern 
sees -Katherine Stosse! 
BESDER % cvcccucdes pvscdiccceddesdgnea sete aneeieaeeaeee Julia Bruns 
..++++Amy Russell 
Veror , ; Nellie Gould 
Haze ; .++eee.Marie Elliott 
Madge ’ .Marjorie Edwards 
Edith oe db0vn cbets 6ipew eueneeyesees’se4eeeeeeee Naomi Sumers 
Mabel aps Aer osccvessesccee mame Delper 
..+-Irma Bertrand 
Carrie Lauders 
Footman ... Albert Sachs 
First Glassblower 0 00eee eens Mnien James Yunen 
-«.-Ella Yunen 
..George Wilson 


Mrs. Varderveer 


Beatrice 


irene . Trvrrrys 


Second Glassblowe: 
\ Batchmar 


Maids— Misses McKay, Barnban, Sullivan, Jordan, M. Sullivan 
and Brown 

At the Broadway Theater last Monday evening, March 
3, and before an audience that filled the large house com- 
pletely, John Philip Sousa’s new comic opera, “The Amer- 
ican Maid” (launched at Rochester, N. Y., five weeks ago 
under the title of “The Glassblowers”), had its metropoli- 
tan premiere and scored an instantaneous success, both on 
account of its melodious and well scored music and its 
excellent libretto, which gave the composer ample scope 
for his inventive powers and his facility in orchestral char- 
acterization 

Sousa never has written a dull measure of music in his 
life, nor does he know what it is to be without an idea 
for a tune, or lacking in the rhythmic and harmonic 
variety necessary to impart lilt and color to his agreeable 
melodies. The opening number of the new opera, “Cleo- 
patra’s a Straw’b’ry Blonde,” caught the listener's fancy 
at once with the humor and swing of the song, and when 
lhe Matrimonial Mart” came along, with its resoun ling 
march climax, Sousa had his hearers in his grip and held 
them until the close of the third act. “Busy Day,” a 
bustling vocal scherzo, brought forth four encores. “Never- 
more,” a duet full of grotesque humor and whimsical, 
musical tomfoolery, also had a quadruple repetition. The 
finales of the first and second acts, unlike anything else 


seen or heard in New York in comic opera for many 
decades, moved the auditors to stirring expressions of ap- 
probation. “Cheer Up,” a sextet, was redemanded time and 


iain; “The Crystal Lute,” coloratura valse, called forth 
round after round of applause, while “The Dinner Pail,” 
When You Change Your Name to Mine,” and “Sweet- 
hearts” were other selections that gave unequivocal joy, to 
udge by the frequency with which the house insisted on 
hearing them. Although Sousa has a dozen other operas 
to his credit, in “The American Maid” he has outdone 
himself in grace, sprightliness, originality and appealing 
tunefulness . 

rhe libretto of the new comic opera is absolutely novel, 
telling a story thoroughly American and touching the 
chords of breezy romance, patriotism and “big business”— 
those typically Yankee qualities The conflict between 
capital and labor is satirized most amusingly, but in all the 

the dramatic undercurrent remains fixed, and at the 
nd of the second act a series of strongly drawn scenes 
result in a melodramatic climax that brought prolonged 
cheers and “bravos” from the auditors. The third act is 
military and keeps up the interest in the plot to its very 
last line. Sparkling dialogue and innumerable comic situa 
tions and allusions create laughter from the rise of the 
curtain to its final fall 

Sousa was forced to make a speech after the second act 
and delivered a short address full of wit. He called for 
the librettist, who had made himself invisible. 

An excellent cast presented “The American Maid,” 
headed by Louise Gunning, who in the role of Annabel 
sang sympathetically and acted with fine distinction. Her 
real triumph came in the coloratura brilliancies of “The 
Crystal Lute.” Dorothy Maynard, an airy-fairy little sprite 
of a woman, full of charm and chic and dash, sang and 
danced herself into the innermost hearts of the audience— 
especially the male portion. She reveals all the coming 
possibilities of a comic opera “star,” Maud Turner Gor- 
don, a statuesque beauty, acted her part with real his- 
trionic unction. John Park, the hero of the piece, has 
good looks, a fine voice and excellent comedy and technic 
to help him win sympathy. Charles Brown, an English 
comedian, provided fun of a keenly subtle kind which was 
rewarded with roars of laughter whenever he became part 
of the scene. Edward Wade, an actor of rare force, scored 
a big hit. John G. Sparks and Georgie Mack were en- 


joyable in everything they did. Marguerite Farrell, a 


ORS IPRA ee eee tee eee 


nimble dancer, made a marked impression with her quaint 
personality and originality of method. 

Altogether, it was a welcome relief-to spend an evening 
with a comic opera which did not rely for its chief effect 
on pink tights and “show girls’ nor on comedians who 
turn somersaults and break silk hats in order to tickle 
the risibilities of the onlookers. N. 





Faelten Recital at Granberry School. 

Carl Faelten, the director of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School in Boston, and co-author with Reinhold Faelten of 
the Faelten System of Piano Instruction, gave a recital 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, last Satur- 
day afternoon under the auspices of the Granberry Piano 
School. After an interesting address by George Folsom 
Granberry, director of the Granberry School. Mr. Faelten 
appeared on the stage and received a very cordial greet- 
ing. His program follows: 


Prelude and fugue, D major, well tempered clavichord, Part I, 





Bach 
Somata,.A major, opr 2, MO. 8 coc ssecs sesscccsecccosencsns Beethoven 
Des Abends, D flat major, op. 12, No. 1 .........- .Schumann 
Aufschwung, F minor, op. 12, No. 2 ..cscocsccsccececveces Schumann 
Werum? D flat major, op. 20, NO. @ -ovseessscccscceveses Schumann 
Prelude, F sharp minor, op. 28, No. 8 ........cecceeeeeevcves Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp major, op. 15, No. 2 ......... » veeeeeChopin 
Song, D major, from Sea Pieces, op. 53 ...........-.-...MacDowell 
Witches Dance, B minor, op. 17, No. 2 ..........+...+.»MacDowell 


Rigaudon, D major, op. 204, No, 4 ..ccecceeeeeeee ones ease 

Mr. Faelten is an authority and he played the different 
works on his program with the musicianship that counts 
for much to the army of young students and rank and 
file of piano teachers. In point of years, Mr. Faelten 
would be considered elderly, but he is, in fact, an artist 
in the full vigor of manhood, His ripened technical pow- 
ers, his masterly interpretaticns and his noble bearing, 
combined to make the recital one of the most interesting 
given by the Granberry Piano School. In a season where 
several of the great concert pianists of Europe dominated 
in the New York field, it was creditable to find such a 
splendid outpouring of people to hear and applaud Mr. 
Faelten; he deserved his success and the Granberry Piano 
School is to be congratulated for the treat it afforded its 
students, faculty and the many friends of this excellent 
institution. 

After the recital, Mr. Faelten was the guest of honor at 
a reception held in the rooms of the Granberry Piano 
School, on the eighth floor of Carnegie Hall. Messrs. 
Faelten and Granberry stood side by side and they were 
welcomed by a host of admirers of all ages. 

The Granberry Piano School will give a performance of 
“A Midsummer Night’s.Dream,” the Mendelssohn setting 
to the Shakespeare comedy, at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Saturday morning,’March 29. Gertrude I. McQueston, an 
instructor of Emerson College, Boston, will give the play 
and advanced students from the Granberry Schoo! will 
render the music. The performance is to begin at eleven 
o'clock. 





Germa:s Admire Heinrich Meyn. 


Heinrich Meyn’s recent recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, brought him many admiring comments, some of 
which were reproduced in a recent issue of THe Musicat 
Courter, all of them from the English speaking newspap- 
ers. Following are three notices, translated, from leading 
New York German dailies: 

The German baritone, Heinrich Meyn, who has made New York 
his home for a number of years, sang last night at Aeolian Hall 
before a very well filled auditorium, a long program with zeal and good 
effect. He commenced with German songs of Franz, Schumann, 
Hermann, Strauss and Haile (of the latter a lovely song, “In the 
Trembling Moonlight’), followed by a long number of songs by 
American composers, some in German and French and others in 
English. The former were “Schlupwinkel” by La Forge and four 
songs by the much deplored Max Spicker, “Es muss ein Wun- 
derbares sein,”’ “Das Geheimniss,” “Liebes Glick” and “O schnel- 
ler mein Ross.” 

These songs are distinguished through beautiful melodies and 
deep feeling throughout. Of the English songs I heard eight, of 
which I prefer “Will o’ the Wisp” by Spross (very dainty and 
tripping), “Ferry Me Across the Water” by Sidney Homer (charm- 
ingly humorous), and “We Two Together” by Kernochan. 

Herr Meyn is a singer of taste and intelligence, who uses his 
fine baritone voice most artistically. Especially to be mentioned 
is his fine diction, and quite surprising his fine English enuncia- 
tion. Herr Meyn believes in the movement for “opera in English” 
and shows through his own propaganda that the English idiom can 
well be made singable and intelligible. ‘ 

He had much applause.-New Yorker Staatszeitung, February 9, 
1913. ‘ 
Among the favorite guests of our concert halls belongs the Ger- 
man baritone, Heinrich Meyn, who gave his first recital of this 
season last night at Aeolian Hall. 

As the artist has gained many friends and followers through his 
art, the attendance was large and the enthusiasm genuine. 

Herr Meyn has a noble style of singing and uses his agreeable 
voice with understanding. He sang yesterday a rich program of 
German song composers, one of whom, Herr Haile, now lives in 
New York and who although a helpless invalid, still sends into 
the world the most delightful little songs. 

Herr Meyn had found in Coenraad V. Bos a delightful assistant, 
who played the accompaniments with astounding tenderness and 
innermost understanding. 

The success was very great.—New York German Revue, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

The baritone, Heinrich Meyn, had given more than half of his 
program yesterday, at his recital at Aeolian Hall, to American 








composers, at least such were the gentlemen called on the pro- 
gram. The word American composers must be taken with a grain 
of salt, as long as it has to be applied to such writers, who live 
here or are born in America. 

It is, however, absurd to call the late Max Spicker an American 
composer, although he was busy here for years, as his songs are 
full of the real, deep German sentiment and feeling. Aside from 
the “Americans,” Herr Meyn sang also Franz, Schumann, Strauss 
and others, and closed with some charming French chansons, The 
formerly somewhat brittle voice of the artist sounded soft yester- 
day, and Herr Meyn has a caressing mezza voce. His tone has 
color and brilliancy and also that deep feeling which is so neces- 
sary to a singer with sentiment. 

His voice is also able to express soulfulness, as in songs by 
Franz and Schumann. The accompaniments were played by Coen- 
raad V. Bos in his usual masterly manner.—New York Deutsches 
Journal, February 9, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Zimbalist-Powell Recital. 

The Russian violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, and the Amer- 
ican pianist, John Powell, gave a joint recital in Carnegie 
Hail, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, February 25, to 
an audience of music lovers, who lost no opportunity in 
demonstrating their preferences for one instrument or 
the other. Russo-American relations were greatly im- 
proved, within the radius of Carnegie Hall, at least, even 
if the political horizon is not to be cleared by such fra- 
ternal amenities. 

The exquisite tone of the violinist cast a charm over the 
dusty, see-saw passages of Vivaldi’s tiresome concerto and 
caused the audience to insist on an extra number. That 
such a long dead and fossilized work as this concerto of 
Vivaldi should be resuscitated at all shows what a com- 
paratively limited repertory violinists have at their dis- 
posal. 

In the Grieg sonata, on the other hand, the two artists 
were delightful in every respect. 

In the Schumann variations John Powell struck almost 
as many wrong notes as Rubinstein did in his later days— 
almost, not quite as many, for in some respects Rubinstein 
was unapproachable. Apart from the occasional note 
which was not exactly on the keyboard where the pianist’s 
finger struck at it, the variations were excellently played. 
John Powell brings the musical brain of a composer to 
his task as a pianist. 

The program follows: 


egies ase a nikisicds Lece cideesecicdeee cdped epsacess Mozart 
Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. Powell. 
Comeesto, A MAJOS occ cecscccesecscosscvcrsoscosssecesunsenes Vivaldi 


Mr. Zimbalist. 

(At the organ, Frank Sealy; at the piano, Eugene Loutsky.) 
Etudes Symphoniques ..........000 eee eeeee oveee sseseess SCHUMANN 
Mr. Powell. 

Damen, TF WaeGee sb anscrki caesscansgccsdceseeveccsaaoeseciecsntse Grieg 
Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. Powell. 





Zatella, a Valeri Pupil Winning Fame. 

Martina Zatella, the young American soprano who is 
touring with Bonci this season, is a pupil of Madame 
D. M. Valeri, of New York. The following extracts refer 
to Miss Zatella’s success while the Bonci concert company 
was in Texas: 

At some time in the future when Martina Zatella, a new found 
soprano, has brought the world to her feet because of being the 
sweetest singet of her time, San Antonians will proudly say: “She 
made her debut here.”” The debut was made last night in her con- 
cert with Alessandro Bonci, the great Italian tenor. 

Miss Zatella, who will make her debut in grand opera in Italy 
soon, in her first public appearance last night completely won her 
audience. Seldom is it given one to hear a voice so clear and 
sweet, so flexible and round and bird-like, so warm and rich and 
true. Those who have heard her, predict for her a great future. 

In the mad scene from “Lucia” Miss Zatclla showed the tragic 
sympathetic qualities of her voice and her dramatic power also 
Though the singer was limited to a cuncert stage and denied the 
arsistance of acting, the ill-fated Lucia could almost be seen, so 


Miss Zatella’s voice shows a wonderful warmth and color, and in 
the “La Boheme” selection, ““Mimi Pinson,” her voice fairly danced 
and she literally caressed the notes which limpidly flowed from her 
It was in the mad scene from “Lucia” that Miss Zatella demon 
strated her great dramatic powers, and it was with the greatest case 
that she reached the highest note of this difficult number, a note 
which so many really great concert singers have failed to attain 
She not only. reached this highest of high notes, but she held it 
clear and true as the ring of a silver bell, or the flute-like call 
of a bird of the wild.—San Antonio Express. 

She brought out from the American compositions all there was 
te be rendered in them. Her interpretation is well calculated and 
full of sentiment. Her pianissimo is delicious. Her vocalizations 
are even and are clear.—Houston Chronicle. ( Advertisement.) 





Robsarte Installs Assistant. 

Lionel Robsarte has secured as associate instructor Sig- 
nor Ferraro, who was for several years teacher of French 
and Italian diction at the Chicago College of Music, and 
to the pupiis of Maurice Devries. Signor Ferraro is a 
Ph.D. of the University of Rome, Italy, a writer of dis- 
tinction and numbers many opera stars among his pupils. 
He will have his own private studio, as is the custom, 
with the associates of the Robsarte Opera School, New 
York. 





“Oh, papa!” exclaimed the young girl, “that pretty plant 
! had setting on the piano is dead.” 

“Well, don’t wonder,” was all the father said—Yonkers 
Statesman, 
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Julia Culp Sings in English, French and German. 








Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, who has completely 
captivated the world of singers by her rare art, gave her 
third New York recital at Carnegie Hall, Thursday after- 
noon of last week, during which she was heard in English, 
French and German songs. Her program follows: 


Heimliches Lichen . . ..- Schubert 
Suletka . Schubert 
Ungeduld ee Schubert 
Wiegenlied Schubert 
Bois é¢pais (Aria de Opéra Amadis) Lully 
Mignonette Weckerlin 
When I Am Laid in Earth (Dido's Lament in Dido and Aeneas), 

Purcell 
The Cottage Maid (Welsh) Arr, by Beethoven 
Long, Long Ago (English) Arr. by Beethoven 
Lefreit a Richard Strauss 
Morgen .... Richard Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung Richard Strauss 
Vor dem Fenster Brahms 
Das Madchen spricht Brahms 
O Liebliche Wangen Brahms 
Wie komm’ Ich denn zur Thur herein Brahms 
Wiegenlied Brahms 


As on her previous appearances, Madame Culp won the 
critical approval by her poetical singing of the Schubert 
songs. Her French was no less pure than her German, 
and when it came to her English, why, her enunciation 
might with good purpose be accepted as a model by vocal 
ists of England and America. But what matters mere 
enunciation when a singer like Culp stands and sings be- 
fore a huge audience like that which assembled to hear her 
last week. It is the conception, the lofty beauty of her 
renditions that move and arouse the listeners. 

The Strauss and Brahms lieder were in turn delivered 
with wonderful expression and showed the singer to be 
in excellent condition, despite the much traveling she has 


had to do during the past three or four weeks. The Culp 


recitals are now ranked with the events in the musical 
world which no one feels that he (or she) can afford to 
miss. Culp is a great singer and with that said, the public 
can but gather to hear her as often as she elects to appear 


sang: last 


Among the final encores which Madame Cul 
week was the Schubert “Ave Maria,” which is usually re 
quested whenever and wherever she sings. Coenraad \ 


Bos again accompanied Madame Culp admirably. After 
the recital the singer was honored with a reception. While 
the recital last week was the third Madame Culp has given 





TULIA CULP 


in New York, it was her fifth appearance in the metrop 
olis within seven wecks. She had appeared once with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and at the midwinter 


concert of the Rubinstein Club 





Liebling and Patz in Joint Recital. 

James Liebling, the ‘cellist who toured Australia last 
year with Eleanora de Cisneros, of the Philadelphia 
Chicago Opera Company, with Egon Putz, pianist, gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday evening of 
last week. The artists were heard in the following pri 
gram, Max Liebling playing the piano accompaniments 


Sonata in A minor, of Grieg 
Tames Liebling and Egon Putz 

Rhapsodie B minor Brahms 

Warum (Why) Schumann 

Serenade Melar liqu Egon Putz 

Scherze B flat minor Chopin 
} YP 

Variations Symphonique Boellman 

} Tie neg 

Ballade A flat Chopin 

Berceuse Chopin 

Valse C sharp minor Chopin 

Polonaise A flat Chopin 
Egon Putz 

Waldesruhe Dvorak 

Humoresaue Dvorak 

Berceuse Max Liebling 


Perpetuum Mob Fitzenhagen 

Mr. Liebling’s ‘cello tone is large and rich and his tech 
nical efficiency equal to every demand. He has the correct 
understanding, to of the various schools represented on 
his program and the audience appeared much gratified and 
pleased with the renditions. The Boellman “Variations 
disclosed ample facility in bowing and his strings showed 
a beautifully rounded and sonorous quality. The accom 
paniment of the ‘cellist’s father, Max Liechling, was truly 
sympathetic and finished 

Appealing tenderness of tone marked the playing of the 
Dvorak numbers and the delicate “Berceuse” by Max 
Liebling. Mr. Putz, too, had much success with his per 
formances of the Chopin group and the artists united in 
a thoroughly virile performrance of the Grieg sonata at 


the onening. The house was large and enthusiastic 





Frederick Weld's Song Recital. 

Frederick Weld, the American baritone, who has ap 
peared with much success at concerts throughout the cow 
try, as well as oratorio performances, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. Mr. Weld uses his delightfully appealing voice with 
unusual technical skill and musical intelligence Agree 
ble in timbre and well controlled at all times. His rendi 
tion of Brahms’ Gypsy songs was masterly and artisti 
und a rare treat to the enthusiastic Brahms lovers in th« 


large audience A modern group, including songs by 
Chadwick, Homer and MacDowell, Mr. Weld demon 
strated the flexible lyric quality of his voice, and the 
smoothness of his legato. A delicate softness of phrasing 





FREDERICK WELD 


was shown in his delicious singing of Roger Quilter’s 
‘O Mistress Mine.” 

Arthur S. Hyde, at the piano, sympathetically assisted 
Mr. Weld. His rippling accompaniment to Bantock’s 
“Serenade” was exquisite 

Mr. Weld showed great versatility in the varied pro 


gram, which follows 





Widmung Franz 
Per la gloria d'adorarv Buononcini 
Recitative nd aria from Kantate, N f tach 
Still the Lark Finds Repose Thomas Linley 


Hunting Song from Vocal Fa antres« Fielding 
Zigeunerilicder, op. 103 Brahms 


O Mistress Mine Roger Quilter 


Serenade ...... . Granville Bantock 
Tra la la Lie . Granville Bantock 
The River (Eastern Europe Folksong) Edward Elgar 
The Danza George W. Chadwick 
Ferry Me Across the Water Sidney Homes 
Sing Me a Song of a Lad that is Gone Sidney Homet 
Sweet Blue Eyed Maid Where Goest Thou..Edward A, MacDowell 
Give a Rouse . Marshall Kernochan 
The Gift ..... Mary Helen Brown 
Now the Four Way Lodge is Opened ... Seth Bingham 





The Ryan Way to Success. 


In this age of commercialism and rapidity, as well as of 
strenuous competition, the musical profession is somewhat 
encumbered with a plethora of instructors, as the desire 
to teach has gripped a more numerous body of musicians 
than seemingly can be supported. Therefore the process 
of elimination is liable to begin before long, but in the 
meantime the teachers who are securing resuits are those 
whose work is manifesting itself before the public eye 
The golden rule that, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” was never more forceful than at the present time, 
and the success of teaching is primarily and fundamentally 
based upon that rule 

At the recent recital by Gladys Gilmore, in New York 
there was present a singer who was so impressed with 
this young lady's spiendid tone production, dexterity 
fluency and ease of vocalism, as well as with her clarity 


of enunciation and excellent diction, that she at once 


sought out the teacher, Byford Ryan, because she realized 


that something was wrong with her own method, and that 
he would be able to assist her because Miss Gilmor wave 
an illustration of correct singing. It took but a short time 


for Mr. Ryan to locate her vocal faults and explain how 
they could be eradicated. The singer was so pleased with 


the interview that she immediately arranged for further 


study under his direction and is delighted that her past 
troubles are being transformed into joys 
There is no surer way of testing one’s ability than by 


exhibiting it before those who possess the power of dis 
crimination, and there is no better way of gaining know 


edge than by working with those who have it 


W. H. Cloudman with C. A. Ellis. 
William H. Cloudman, for the past three years associates 
with the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson in New York 


will go to Boston March 15, to begin the duties of his new 
position with Charles A Ellis, mranager f the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Paderewski, Fritz Kreisler and Ger 
aldine Farrar. During his term of service with M. H 
Hanson Mr. Cloudman has traveled on the tours of 
Busoni, Marie Rappold, Bernice de Pasquali and Max 


Pauer 








MISS JEAN 


SINCLAIR 


Returns to New York 
September, 1914 


LECTURE—::—RECITALS 


Pianist and Teacher 
Address: AMERICAN EXPRESS (0.  ctemany 














THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERT- DIRECTION, 


LTD. CORP. 
Formerly Concert-Direction Norbert Salter. 


Cable Address: Concertsalter,”” 
BERLIN W. 35, Latzew St. 848 











Representatives of 
MORITZ ROSENTHAL (Royal Imperial 
Chamber Virtuoso) 
HENRI MARTEAU 
CLAIRE DUX (Royal Opera, Berlin) 
TINA LERNER 
FRITZ KREISLER 
ERNST VON DOHNANY!I 
WALTHER KIRCHOFF (Chamber Singer) 
SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 


Managers of Concerts in the best halls oi Berlin 
and of all places on the continent. 
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: American Institute Pupils’ Recital. 
: bruary 28 saw a large audience assembled at the 
ee n Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 
to a program of piano, violin and vocal 
oie numbers, this being the eleventh recital of the twenty- 
5 eventl on Alice Rose Clausen, the youngest of the 
ii played with very fine technic and expression. Very 


Helen Lucile Snyder’s playing of pieces by Class 


well displayed, together with a distinct enunciation in two 
songs by Huhn. Gladys L. Davis sang Rossi’s “Ah! Ren- 
dimi” effectively, her good low tones remaining fixed in 
the memory. Charles Brandenburg sang well, especially 
his German songs, with good diction. George Raudenbush, 
a youth of a dozen years, played a “Faust Fantasie” by 
Alard very well, indeed; he gives much future promise. 
Joseph Vermilye is evidently working hard, with high 
ideals, his violin tones showing evidence of this. 


engagement with large concert organization. Address 
offers to Concert Direction Gutmann, Berlin W. Karls- 
bad 33. 





SUMMER COURSE for TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. Opera, Oratorio, Lieder. 
Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie 
Delna) said: “Nothing less than genius in the difficult 
art of developing voices.” HELENE MAIGILLE, Car- 


Rose I. Hartley is making progress as a 
Rose Karasek played with much feeling and deli- 


ieces by MacDowell and Liszt; she 


} 
‘ 


vith ability. Elsie Lambe already is a con- 


=a 6 , 


Jenk has a sweet voice, 


was also the 
t of the evening, upholding this important phase 


plays with fire and splendid technic, yet 
rec amen for Sgambati’s “Vecchio 


All the pianists are studying with Miss Chittenden or 
Mr. Hodgson; the singers with McCall Lanhan, the violin- 
ists with Professor Schradieck. 


negie Hall, New York. (Special summer rates.) 








FOR SALE 





WANTED 





which was 


YOUNG CONDUCTOR, approved and efficient artist, 
experienced concert conductor, ready to accept suitable dress, “X. Z” care of Musica, Courter. 


FOR SALE.—A Vocal Teacher and Choir Director’s busi- 
ness for sale, in a large, progressive Middle Western 
city. Splendid opportunity for a man of ability and ad- 








j jae WILLARD 


PIANIST 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building ___Chileago 


Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director 
(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Yan Buren St., Chicago, ili, 


Pe D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


SUMMER TERM FOR SINGERS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUNNING SYSTEM Sruoy ‘rox Beorn ens 


y/ 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 

36th St., New York City. Western address: 
fia Portland, Ore 





O08 ont Ges &. 
Phone 4 ae 


HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 
Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


=P THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. lennette Loudon Otte B Reehrbora Carl Braeckaer 
Plane Vielia Celle 


For Date Address, M. J. Louse. Mer, 
629 Fine Arte Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Walther KTRSCHBAUM 


a Director Piano Department 
i Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


Robert Stuart 



































Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL wagner s niga 
Wallace Building, Pittsburgh 


WME: DUTTON SCOTT 


“CONTRALTO” 
615 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








ABBIE KEELY 


RAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Mesical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


RUSSELL BLISS |, 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


* BIRDICE BLYE rss" | x 


8424 W A Chicage 
@. STEINWAY PIANO USED 


* RIEGELMAN 























THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen pianiste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, "cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 45th 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. Mme. 
Tollefsen accepts pupils at her studio in Steinway 


Hall. New York. 
CARL 


BERNTHALER 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 
Halleschestr. No. 10" Berlin Season 19219 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











IN BERLIN 
(Steinway Bald Halb June to October 


= CONRAD] PIANIST 





LEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orohestra 








Puolis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 
E Pianist 
2 Kimball Hall, Chicago 














AMERICAN Connected with Mr. 
S038 Charles Frohman’s 
ietitee Empire Theatre and 
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¢ BERRY SOPRANO CAROLYN 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. TMANN 
5 AUDITORIUM THEATRE OR 
Dramatic Soprano 
ux HAMMANN Coneert—Oratorio—Opers 
PIANIST Direction: Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


1716 Chestnut St., 


= OGDEN CRANE sii sBRlee 


Only Teacher Eee enw wae Belasco 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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Lac! Pigott Ch sémae Gem ieee Co. wey — } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rest Speaking tnd Singing | Master The Blind Pianist 
133 Gest 5 6th Street ANTHONY nat Gan cee 
7 ‘elep eae oh ass, Pittsburg, Pa. 
GAMBLE CONCERT PART a 
HELEN WARRUM : 
CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - - East End, Pittsburg, Pa" 
| SOPRANO 
Ree CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY Peco CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIG 
=a Sere Own building with one large concert concert hall ead two email halls, alse fifty teaching 
: rooms. Foun by F. Mendelssohn-Barthol Yearly attendance, ath 
ee dents of all Students received at ter Michaelmas each year, for- 
Wild eigners received at oo in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
: f The course of ny Fin ep Py 
; all stringed and wind instruments, — singing and thorough training for the 
a CONTRALTO — opera, chamber music, orchestra, music.” theory, composition, history of 
3 id peo ORATORIO. music, masane 4 and esthetics. 
: Siencnmenia Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on 
3 WALTER ANDERSON Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR. ROENTSCH 
171 West t 57th St Street. Ni New York 
of ASON QU ARTET New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 
The gradual expiration of the co ts enables us to place new editions of 
x Wagner's works before the musical id, at prices that will bring them within the 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


capacity of the most slender purse. 
their kind; only the aoe well known 


WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN men like Otte Sia 
20 26 Yate oe || athens Se ty 
ami... > mousTon WALTER e ish tran o' 
"Cello very best and have been high raised by the 
d _— has been revised by Prof Peete & 


Address: WILLIAM MASON 
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$02 West 113th Street 


Teol,, 3665 Moreiag. 
HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club. Mendelssohs Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Sctentific Voice Production. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Ziecrato, President 


46th a, 
All Branctes of 


MUSIC ist jie 


permanent eduestiona! institution. 











N. M. KAUPMAN, Pres. 


Heme Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KARAWEA, W. Va. ‘Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. If, If, he cannot 24 W. 20th St. i ‘ 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the Warld.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by oe to confer Diplomas and the of Doctor of Music. 
Dieecrors: Cart Hern, Aucust yee 
all branches of music from first Free ad cal ag lectures, 
oes ce eg te i igheet perfection. concerts, casemble able slaying reading. 


ee TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.iD., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 


H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage — 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger ae Rowe Shelley 























Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan m. F. spergen, 

Geo. Coleman Gew Mecall Lanham Bagot L. Te 

Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington ~ 
27th SEASON 


Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


ADC LIS CONSERVATORY »% MUSIC 


Music, Sreecu Arts, Interraerive Dancinc, Mopman Lanowaces 


VIOLIN — Gaylerd Yost, Ella 
sca Tne Heras Edi 
P ayme gli - 

SINGING, OPERA — Frederick . _ 


ensel. 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Car! 
sey. Beutel and Assistants 








PIANO—Edgar M. Cawley, Carl 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhill. 





In addition t to ‘the ahove 8 are twenty- five ’ epecial Teachers. The largest Con- 
poreuneey with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Y Ladie: 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by « celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 


Concert-Bureat 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 


HERMAN WOLFF ToL 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau; 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE Violas and ‘Cellos 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic ios whose tones are 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, sweet” from low: st G toa 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. in altissimo. Yo 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler. 
Sembrich, Risier, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

_ Principal Agency tor Muste Teachers 
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GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Bernard | itemana Secten 
Practical Tra Courses for Teachers re ce oo wg seen KNUTE REINDAHL 
Artistic Pisce Playing F. E. Maberkorn Fritz Krewier teller, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
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5. M cotsohn Hugo Heermana 
Arthur Hartmano 


Beooklets—Carnegie Hali—New York 
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A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 





Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica 

CourRIER 








BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EFIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatery: Development in all branches of music. Opera «! Dramatic School: Complete t 


for the stage. tra Behool (comprising all solo and orchestra instrements), Seminary: 
training for teachers. 




















Private and Ensemble Classes 


Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. lrofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA XOGH. 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR oo gape ete 

Singiag—Fraa Professor NICKLASS-KEMP Freu Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER B imore} Ohas 
ber Ginger). Frau EMMY Raabe DULG, "FRANZESC HINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL. 
Royal mber Singer (Opera School), EARL MAYER, Roya! Chamber Singer, TUGEN BRIEGER., 
ete. 


Viclia—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANNW. SAM | pam ete. 
Theery and Composition—WILHELM KLA’ 


ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, 
Gend for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time. 


Royal Conservatory of Musicané Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 wongrues 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches Principal admissi mes begin 
April and September Admission granted also at other mes 





Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 











|| HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 36 and 68 University Place - NEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY ye 
PIANOS || Jtlaesentd Hamelin 


aoe muemrunniedtanincte “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® @O 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - ~ - HAMBURG 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: - Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
JungGliernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs i ON] 

{ Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Pranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











TEE WORLD RENOWIED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized Pied 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ( @ 





It is built to satisfy oe most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- | | artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading | | excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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